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AN 
HISTORICAL JOURNAL 
OF 
TRAVELS in North America : 
Undertaken | 


By Order of the King of France. 


LETTER SEVEN TEENTH. 


Deſcription of Lake ERIK. Voyage to DETROIT (the 
STRAIT): A Projeft of a Settlement in this. Place: 
How it failed. The Commandant of the Fort de Po N- 
CHARTRAIN bolds a Council, and on what Occaſion. 
The Games of the Savages. 


Map au, Fort de Pontchartrain at Detroit, une 8. 


Departed the 27th from the Entrance of the Lake 

Erie, after I had cloſed my laſt Letter, and though it 
was very late, I went three Leagues that Day by the Fa- 
vour of a good Wind, and of the fineſt Weather in the 
World: The Route is to keep to the North Coaſt, and it is 
a hundred Leagues. From Niagara, taking to the South, 
it is much more pleaſant, but longer by half. Lake Eriz 
is a hundred Leagues long from Eaſt to Weſt: Its 
Breadth from North to South is thirty, or thereabouts. 


The Name it bears is that of a Nation of the Huron Lang Ah 
guage ſettled on its Border, and which the [roguors have 


entirely deſtroyed. Erie means Cat, and the Erits are 
You. IH. A 5 named 


* 


2 HISTORY or 


named in ſome Relations the Nation of the Cat. This 
Name comes probably from the great Number of theſe 


Animals that are found in this Country: They are bigger 


than our's, and their Skins are much valued. Some Mo- 


dern Maps have given Lake Eris the Name of Conti; 


but this Name is diſuſed, as well as thoſe of Conde, Tracy, 
and * Or leans, oy given to Lake Huron, the Upper 
Lake, and Lake Michigan. peu Ee 


The 28th I went nineteen Leagues, and found myſelf 
over-againſt the Great River, which comes from the Eaſt, 
in forty two Degrees, fifteen Minutes. Nevertheleſs, the 
great Trees were not yet green. This Country appear- 
ed to me to be very fine. We made very little Way the 
29th, and none at all the 3oth. We embarked the next 
Day about Sun-riſe, and went forward apace. The firſt 
of June, being Whit-Sunday, after going up a pretty Ri- 


ver almoſt an Hour, which comes a great Way, and runs 
between two fine Meadows, we made a Portage about 


ſixty Paces, to eſcape going round a Point which advances 


fifteen Leagues into the Lake; they call it the Long Point: _ 


It is very ſandy, and produces naturally many Vines. 'The 
following Days I ſaw nothing remarkable; but I coaſted 
a charming Country, that was hid from Time to Time 
by ſome difagreeable Skreens, but of little Depth, In 
every Place where I landed, I was inchanted with the 

Beauty and Variety of a Landſcape, bounded by the fine- 
eſt Foreſt in the. World : Beſides this, Water-Fowl 


{warmed every where: I cannot ſay there is ſuch Plenty 


of Game in the Woods; but I know that on the South 


Side there are vaſt Herds of wild Cattle. 


If one always travelled, as T did then, with a clear Sky, 
and a charming Climate, on a Water as bright as the fine- 
eſt Fountain, and were to meet every where with ſafe and 
pleaſant Encampings, where one might find all Manner 


of Game at little Coſt, breathing at one's Eaſe a pure 


Air, and enjoying the Sight of the fineſt Countries, 
one would be tempted to travel all one's Life. It 


put me in Mind of thoſe antient Patriarchs who had no 
fred Abode, dwelt under Tents, were in ſome Manner 
- "Maſters of all the Countries they travelled over, and 
_peaceably enjoyed all their Productions, without having 


the 


NONT HAN RENT 8 
the Trouble which is unavoidable in the Poſſeſſion of à 
real Domain. How many Oaks repreſented to me that 
of Mamre? How many Fountains made me remember 
that of Facob? Every Day a new Situation of my own 
chuſing ; a neat and convenient Houſe ſet up and furniſh- 
ed with Neceſſaries in a Quarter of an Hour, ſpread with 
Flowers always freſh, on a fine green Carpet ; and on 
every Side plain and natural Beauties, which Art had not 
altered, and which it cannot imitate. If theſe Pleaſures 
ſuffer ſome Interruption, either by bad Weather, or ſome 
unforeſeen Accident, they are the more reliſned when 
they re- appear. TC DT 9 e 


If I had a Mind to moralize I ſhould add, theſe Alter- 
natives of Pleaſures and Diſappointments, which I have 
ſo often experienced ſince I have been travelling, are very 
proper to make us ſenſible that there is no Kind of Life 
more capable of repreſenting to us continually that We 
are only on the Earth like Pilgrims ; and that we can on- 
ly uſe, as in paſſing, the Goods f this World; that a 

Man wants but few Things; and that we ought to take 
with Patience the Misfortunes that happen in our Jour- 

ney, ſince they Paſs n ane, and with the ſame 
Celerity. . In ſhort, how many Things in travelling make 
us ſenfible.of the Dependence in which we live upon Di- 
vine Providence, which does not make Uſe of, fer this 
Mixture of Good and Evil, Mens Paſſions, but the Vi- 
ciſſitude of the Seaſons which we may foreſee, and of: the 
Caprice of the Elements, which we may expect of 
Courſe. Of Conſequence how eaſy is it, and how many, 
Opportunities have we to merit by our Dependence on, 
and Reſignation to the Will of God? They ſay common-. 
ly that long Voyages do not make People religious ; but, 
nothing, one would think, ſhould be more capable of mak- 
ing them fo, than the Scenes they go through. _ 


The fourth we were ſtopped a good Part of the Day 
on a Point which runs three Leagues North and South, 
and which they call Pointe Pete (Bald Point): It is, not- 
withſtanding, pretty well wooded on the Weſt Side; but 
on the Eaſt it is only a ſandy Soil, with red Cedars, pret- 
ty ſmall, and in e The white Cedar - 
Az - of 


4 E 

of more Uſe than the red, whoſe wood is brittle, and of 
which they can only make ſmall Goods. They ſay here 
that Women with Child ſhould not uſe it for Buſks. The 
Leaves of this Cedar have no Smell, .but the Wood has : 
This is quite the contrary of the white Cedar. There 
are many Bears in this Country, and laſt Winter they kill. 
ed on the Point Pile alone above four hundred. 50 


The fifth, about four o'clock in the Afternoon, we 
perceived Land to the South, and two little Iſlands which 

are near it: They call them the Iſes des Serpens a Son- 
nettes (Rattle-Snake Iſlands); and it is ſaid they are fo 
full of them, that they infect the Air. We entered into 
the Strait an Hour before Sun-ſet, and we paſſed the 
Night under a very fine Iſland, called Je des Beis blanc 
(of White Wood). From the Long Point to the Strait, 
the Courſe is near Weſt; from the Entrance of the Strait 
to the Iſle St. Claire, which is five or ſix Leagues, and 
from thence to Lake Huron, it is a little Eaſt by South: 

So that all the Strait, which is thifty-two Leagues long, 
is between forty-two Degrees twelve or fifteen Minutes, 
and forty-three and half North Latitude. Above the 
Ile of St. Claire the Strait grows wider, and forms a 
Lake, which has received its Name from the Iſland, or 

has given its own to it. It is about fix Leagues long, and 


he. 


as many wide in ſome Places. 


1 


They ſay this is the fineſt Part of Canada, and indeed 

to judge of it by Appearances, Nature has denied it no- 
thing that can render a Country beautiful: Hills, Mea- 
dows, Fields, fine Woods of Timber Trees, Brooks, 
Fountains, and Rivers, and all theſe of ſuch a good Qua- 
Atty, and fo happily intermixed, that one could ſcarce de- 
fire any Thing more. The Lands are not equally good 

for all Sorts of Grain; but the greateſt Part are ſurpriſing- 
ly fertile, and I have ſeen ſome that have produced Wheat 
eight Years together without being manured. However, 
they are all good for ſomething. The Ifles ſeem to have 
been placed on Purpoſe to pleaſe the Eye. The Rivers 
and the Lakes are full of Fiſh; the Air pure, and the 
Climate temperate, and very healthful. 


Before 


* 
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Before we arrive at the firſt Fort, which is on the left 
Hand, a League below the Iſle of Si. Claire, there are on 
the ſame Side two pretty populous. Villages, and which 
are very near each other. The firſt is inhabited by ſome 
Tronnontatez Hurons, the ſame, who, after having a long 


Time wandered from 'Place to Place, fixed themſelves 


firſt at the Fall of St. Mary, and afterwards at Micbilli- 
makinac. The ſecond is inhabited by ſome Pouteouata- 
mis. On the Right, a little higher, there is a third Vil- 

lage of Outaouars, the inſeparable Companions of the 
Hurons, ſince the Irogquois obliged. them both to abandon 
their Country. There are no Chr:/iians among them, 
and if there are any among the Poufçouatamis, they are 
few in Number. The Hurons are all Chriſtians, but they 
have no Miſſionaries: They ſay that they chuſe to have 
none; but this is only the Choice of ſome of the Chiefs, 
who have not much Religion, and who hinder. the others 
from being heard, who have a long Time deſired to have 
One.“ | V 


—— * 
4 


It is a long Time ſince the Situation, ſtill more than 
the Beauty of the Strait, has made us wiſh for a conſi- 
derable Settlement here: It was pretty well begun fif- 
teen Years ago, but ſome Reaſons which are kept ſe- 
cret, have reduced it very low. Thoſe who did not favour 
it ſaid, firſt, that it brought the Peltry of the North too 
near the Engliſh, who ſelling their Merchandizes to the 
Savages cheaper than our's, would draw all the Trade to 
New York. Second, that the Lands of the Strait are not 
good, that the Surface to the Depth of nine or ten Inches 
is only Sand, and under this Sand there is a Clay fo ſtiff, 
that Water cannot penetrate it : whence it happens that 
the Plains and the inner Parts of the Woods, are always 
covered with Water, and that you ſee in them only little 
Oaks badly grown, and hard Walnut- Trees; and that 
the Trees ſtanding always in the Water, their Fruit 
ripens very late. But to theſe Reaſons they reply, it is 
true, that in the Environs of Fort Pontchartrain the 
Lands are mixed with Sand, and that in the neightour- 
ing Foreſts there are ſome Bottoms that are almoſt always 


3 full 


They have at length given them one for ſome Years palt. 
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this ſome Day at our Leiſufe. = 
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full of Water. Nevertheleſs, theſe very Lands have 


jelded Wheat eighteen Years together without being 
magured, and one need not go far to find ſome that are 
excellent. As for the Woods, without going far from 


12 26 * 3 4 8 1 , wu i 
ways inferior to our fineſt Foreſts. 
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de Fort, 1 have ſeen ſome in my Walks, which are no 


8 


As to what they ſay, that in making a Settlement at 
the Strait, we ſhould bring the Fur Trade of the North 
nearer to the Eugliſb; there is no Perſon in Canada who 
does not own that we ſhall never ſucceed in hindering the 
Savages fromcarrying their Merchandize'to them, in what- 
ſoever Place we make our Settlements, and whatever 
Precautions we take, if they do not find the ſame Advan- 
4 at New York. I could fa 
many Things to you, Madam, on this Subject; but thel 
Diſcuſſions would carry me too far. We. will talk of 


£ 


The 5th of June, which was the Day after my Arrival 


at the Fort, M. de Tonti, who is the Commandant, aſ- 


mbled the Chiefs of the three Villages I have before 


„ -- mentioned, e cure te them the Orders he had 


1 » 


1 / 


interrupting him; and 


« * 


Jiuüuſt received from the Sie ge Vaudrenn, They 


heard him patiently, withou | | 
when he had finiſhed, the Huron Orator told him in few | 
Words, that they were going to deliberate on what he 
had propoſed to them, and they would return him an An- 
ſwer in a ſhort Time, Alt is the Cuſtom of theſe People, 
never to give an Anſwer directly, when it concerns a 


Matter of ſome Importance. Two Days after, they re- 


 afſembled in a greater Number at the Commandant's who 


deſired me to be preſent at this Council with the Officers 
of the Garriſon. Saſteratſi, who is called by our Frencb 
People, the King of the Hurons, and who is actually the 
hereditary Chief of the Tionnontatez, who are the true 
Hurons, was preſent that Day: But as he is till under 
Age, he only came for Form : His Uncle, who governs 


for him, and who is called the Regent, was Spokeſman, 


as being the Orator of the Nation : And the Honour of 
Ipeaking for all, is commonly given by Preference to the 
Hurons, when thert are any in a Council. At wen 
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Sight of theſe Aſſemblies, one is apt to form a mean Idea 
of them. Imagine that you ſee, Madam, a Dozen of 
Savages almoſt naked, their Hair ſet in as many different 
Forms, and all ridiculous ; ſome with lac'd Hats on, and 
every one a Pipe in his Mouth, and looking like People 
that have no 'Thought at all. It is much if any one drops 
a Word in a Quarter of an Hour, and if they anſwer him 
by ſo much as a Monoſyllable: Neither are there any Marks 
of Diſtinction, or Precedency in their Seats. But we 
are quite of another Opinion, when we ſee the Reſult of 
their Deliberations. _ | | 


Two Points were conſidered here, which the Gover- 
nor had much at Heart. The firſt was, to make the 
three Villages be contented without any more Brandy, 
the Sale of which had been entirely prohibited by the 
Council of the Marine. The ſecond was, to engage all 
the Nations to unite with the French to deſtroy the Outa- 
gamis, commonly called /zs Refnards, (the Foxes, ) whom 
they had pardoned fome Years before, and who were be- 
ginning to commit the fame Outrages as before. M. de 
Tonti at firſt repeated in few Words, by his Interpreter, 
what he had more fully. explained in the firſt Aſſembly ; 
and the Huron Orator replied in the Name of the three 
Villages: He made no Introduction, but went directly to 
the Buſineſs in Hand: He ſpoke a long Time, and lei- 
ſurely, ſtopping at every Article, to give the Interpreter 

ime to explain in French what he had beforè ſpoken in 
his own Language. His Air, the ſound of his Voice, and 
his Action, though he made no Geſtures, appeared to me 
to have ſomething noble and engaging; and it is certain 
that what he ſaid, muſt have been very eloquent; ſince from 
the Mouth of the Interpreter, who was an ordinary Per- 
fon, deprived of all the Ornaments of the Language, we 
were all charmed with it. I muſt own alfo, that if he 
had ſpoken two Hours, I ſhould not have been tired a Mo- 
ment. Another Proof that the Beauties of his Diſcourſe 
did not come from the Interpreter, is, that this Man 
would never have dared to have ſaid of himſelf all he ſaid 
tous. I was even a little ſurpriſed that he had Courage 
to repeat ſo faithfully, as he did, certain Matters which 
muſt be diſpleaſing to the Commandant. When the 
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Huron had done ſpeaking, Onanguic# the Chief and Ora- 
tor of the Poyteouatamis, expreſſed in few Words, and 


very ingeniouſly, all that the firſt had explained more at 
Length, and ended in the ſame Manner. The Outaouais 
did hot ſpeak, and appeared to approve of what the others 
had ſpoken, - _ | | 


The Cncluſion was, that the French, if they pleaſed, 


migght refuſe to ſell any more Brandy to the Savages ; that 


they would have done very well if they had never ſold 
them any ; and nothing could be imagined more forcible 
than what the Huron Orator ſaid in expoſing the Diſor- 
ders occaſioned by this Liquor, and the Injury it has done 
to all the Savage Nations. The moſt zealous Miſſionary 


could not have ſaid more. But he added, that they were 


now ſo accuſtomed to it, that they could not hve without 
it ; from whence it was eaſy to judge, that if they could 
not have it of the French, they would apply to the Eng- 
liſh. As to what concerned the War of the Outagamis, 
he declared, that nothing could be reſolved on but in a 
general Council of all the Nations who acknowledge 
Ononthio * for their Father; that they would, without 
Doubt, acknowledge the Neceſſity of this War, but they 
could hardly truſt the French a ſecond Time ; who hav- 
nig re-united them, to help them to extirpate the common 


Enemy, had granted him Peace without conſulting their 
Allies, who could never diſcover the Reaſons. of ſuch. 


a Conduct. „„ ; „ 
The next Day I went to viſit the two Savage Villages 
which are near the Fort; and I went firſt to the Huron: 
I found all the Matrons, among whom was the Grand- 


mother of Saſteraiſi, much afflicted to ſee themſelves fo 


long deprived of ee Many Things which I 


heard at the ſame Time, confirmed me in the Opinion [ 


had before entertained, that ſome private Intereſts were 


the only Obſtacles to the Deſires ot theſe good Chriſtians. 
It is to be hoped that the laſt Orders of the Council of 


the Marine will remove theſe Oppoſitions. M. de Tonti 
aſſured me that he was going to labour at it effectually f. 


Thoſe | 


* This is the Name the Savages give the Governor-General. 
+ | he Hurons of the Strait have at laſt obtained a Mif- 


ſionary, Who has revived among them their former Feryor. 
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Thoſe who conducted me to this Village aſſured me, 
that without the Huron, the other Savages would be 


ſtarved. This is certainly not the Fault of the Land they 


poſſeſs: With very little Cultivation it would yield them 
Neceſſaries: Fiſhing alone would ſupply a good Part, and 
this requires little Labour. But fince they have got a 
Reliſh for Brandy, they think of nothing but heaping up 
Skins, that they may have wherewtthal to get drunk. 
The Hurons, more laborious, ef more Foreſight," and 
more uſed to cultivate the Earth, act with greater Pru- 
dence, and by their Labour are in a Condition not only to 
ſubſiſt without any Help, but alſo to feed others; but 
this indeed they will not do without ſome Recom- 
pence ; for amongſt their good Qualities we muſt not 
reckon Diſintereſtedneſs. | 


I was (till better received by the Infidel Pouteouatamis, 
than by the Chriſtian Hurons. Theſe Savages are the 
fineſt Men of Canada: They are moreover of a ve 
mild Diſpoſition, and were always our Friends. 'Their 
Chief, Onanguict, treated me with a Politeneſs which 
gave me as good an Opinion of his Underſtanding, as the 
Speech which he made in the Council: He is really a 
Man of Merit, and entirely in our Intereſt. 


As I returned through a Quarter of the Huron Village, 
I ſaw a Company of theſe Savages, who appeared very 
eager at Play, I drew near and ſaw they were playing 
at the Game of the Diſh. This is the Game of which 
theſe People are fondeſt. At this they ſometimes loſe 
their Reſt, and in ſome Meaſure their Reaſon. At this 
Game they hazard all they poſſeſs, and 'many do not 
leave off till they are almoſt ſtripped quite naked, and 
till they have loſt all they have in their Cabins. Some 
have been known to ſtake their Liberty for a Time, which 
fully proves their Paſſion for this Game; for there are 


no Men in the World more jealous of their Liberty than 
the Savages. | 


The Game of the Diſh, which they alſo call the 
Game of the Jittle Bones, is only play'd by two Perſons : 
Each has ſix or eight little Bones, which at firſt I took 

ED for 
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for: Apricot Stones; they are of that Shape and Bigneſs: 
But upon viewing them-clofely, I perceived that they had 
ſut unequal Surfaces, the two principal of which are 
painted, one Black, and the other White, inclining to Vel- 
low. They make them jump up, by ſtriking the Ground, 
or the Table, with a round and hollow Diſh, which con- 
tains them, and which they twirl round firſt. When the 
have no Diſh, they throw the Bones up in the Air wit 
their Hands: If in falling they come all of one Colour, he 
who plays wins five: The Game is forty up, and they 
AubtraQt the Numbers gained by the adverſe Party. Five 
Bones of the ſame Colour win but one forithe firſt Time, 
but the ſecond Time they win the Game: A lefs Num- 
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He that wins the Game continues playing : 'The Loſer 
gives his Place to another, who is named by the Markers 
of his Side; for they make Parties at firſt, and often the 
whole Village is concerned in the Game: Oftentimes al- 
ſo one Village plays againſt another. Each Party chuſes 
a Marker; but he withdraws when he pleaſes, which ne- 
ver happens, but when his Party loſes. At every Throw, - 
eſpecially if it happens to be decifive, they make great 
Shouts. The Players appear like People poſſeffed, and 
the SpeQators are not more calm. They all make a 
thouſand Contortions, talk to the Bones, load the Spirits 
of the adverſe Party with Imprecations, and the whole 
Village echoes with Howlings. If all this does not reco- 
yer their Luck, the Loſers may put off the Party till 
next Day: It coſts them only a ſmall Treat to the 

Company. EY reap 


Then they prepare to return to the Engagement. Each 
invokes his Genius, and throws fome Tobaceo in the Fire 
to his Honour. The afk him above all Things for lucky 
Dreams. As ſoon as Day appears, they go again to play; 
but if the Loſers fancy that the Goods in their Cabins 
made them unlucky, the firſt Thing they do is to change 
them all. The great Parties commonly laſt five or fix 
Days, and often continue all Night. In the mean Time, 
as all the Perſons preſent, at leaſt thoſe who are concern- 
ed in the Game, are in an Agitation that deprives r 
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of Reaſon as. they quarrel. and L ht, which never hap- 
pens among the Savages, but on heſe Occaſions, and in 
Dr unkenneſs, one may judge, if when they have done 
playing they do not want Reſt. . | 


It happens ſometimes: that theſe Parties of Play are 
made by Order of the Phyſician, or at the Requeſt of 
the Sick. There needs no more for this Purpoſe than a 


Dream of one or the other. This Dream is always taken 
for the Order of ſome Spirit; and then they prepare theme | 


ſelves. for Play with a great deal of Care. They aſſem- 
ble for ſeveral Nights to try, and to ſee who has the lueki- 
eſt Hand. They conſult their Genii, they faſt, the mar- 
ried Perſons obſerve Continence; and all to obtain a fa- 
ourable Dream. Every Morning they relate what 
Ireams: they have had, and of all the Things thay have 
dreamt, of, which. they think lucky ; and they make a 


Collection of all, and put them into little Bags which 


they carry about with them; and if any one has the Re- 
pautation of being lucky, that 79, in the Opinion of theſe 
People, of having a familiar Spirit more powerful, or 
more inclined to do Good, they never fail to make him 
keep near him who holds the Diſh: They even go a 


great Way ſometimes to fetch him; and if through Age, 


or any Infirmity he cannot walk, they will carry him 
on their Shoulders. | 


: They have often preſſed the Midionaries to be preſent 
at theſe Games, as they believe their Guardian Genii are 


the moſt powerful. It happened one Day in a Huron Village, = 


that a ſick Perſon having ſent for a Juggler, this Quack 
preſcribed the Game of the Diſh, and appointed a Village 
at ſome Diſtance from the ſick Perſon's, to play at. She 
_ immediately ſent to aſk Leave of the Chief of the Vil 
lage: It was granted: They played; and when they had 

done playing, the fick Perſon gave a great many Thanks 
to the Players for having cured her, as ſhe ſaid. But 
there was nothing of 'Truth in all this : On the contrary, 
ſhe was worſe ; but one mult always appear ſatisfied, even 
When there is the leaſt Caule to be ſo. 


The ill Humour of this Woman and her Relations fell 
upon the Miſſionaries, who had refuſed to afliii at the 
Game, 
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Game, notwithſtanding all the Tmportunities they uſed 


to engage them: And. in their Anger fof the little Com- 
plaiſance they ſhewed on this Occaſion," they told them, 
by Way of Reproach, that ſince their Arrival in this 
Country, the Genii of the Savages had loſt their Power. 


Theſe Fathers did not fail to take Advantage of this Con- 
feſſion, to make theſe Infidels ſenfible of the Weakneſs of 
their Deities, and of the Superiority of the God of 
the Chriſtians. But beſides that on theſe Occaſions it 
is rare that they are well enough diſpoſed to hear Reaſon, 
theſe Barbarians reply coldly, '** You have your Gods, 
* and we have our's: *Tis a Misfortune for us that they 
*-are'not ſo powerful as yout's © 
„„ | „ Hes 23 | * „ 

The Strait is one of the Countries of Canada where a 
Botaniſt might make the moſt Diſcoveries. I have al- 
ready obſerved, that all Canada produces a great many 
Simples which have great Virtues. There is no Doubt 
that the Snow contributes greatly to it: But there is in 
this Place a Variety of Soils ; which, joined to the Mild- 


. Neſs of the Climate, and the Liberty which the Sun has 


to warm the Earth more than in other Places, becauſe the 
Country is more open, gives Room to believe that the 
Plants have more Virtue here than in any other Place, 


One of my Canoe Men lately proved the Force of a 
Plant, which we meet with every where, and the Know- 
ledge of which is very neceſſary for Travellers; not for 
its good Qualities, for I never yet heard that it had any, 
but becauſe we cannot take too much Care to ſhun it. 
They call it the Flea-Plant; but this Name does not ſuf- 
ficiently expreſs the Effects it produces. Its Effects are 
more or leſs ſenſible, according to the Conſtitution of 
thoſe who touch it. There are ſome Perſons on whom it 
has no Effect at all; but others, only by looking on it, 
are ſeized with a violent Fever, which laſts above fifteen 
Days, and which is accompanied with a very troublefome 
Itch on the Hands, and a great Itching all over the Body. 
It has an Effe& on others only when they touch it, and 
then the Party affected appears all over like a Leper. 


Some have been known to have loſt the Uſe of their 
| | | | _ Hands 
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Hands by it. We know no other Remedy for it as yet | 
but Patience. After ſome Time all the Symptoms diſappear. 


There grow alſo in the Strait Lemon-'Trees in the na- 
tural Soil, the Fruit of which have the Shape and Colour 
of thoſe of Portugal, but they are ſmaller and of a flat 
Taſte. They are excellent in Conſerve. 'The Root of 
this Tree is a deadly and very ſubtile Poiſon, and at the 
ſame Time a ſovereign Antidote againſt the Bite of Ser- 
pents. It muſt be pounded, and applied directly to the 
Wound. This Remedy takes Effect inſtantly, and never 
fails. On both Sides of the Strait the Country, as they 
ſay, preſerves all its Beauty for about ten Leagues with- 
in Land; after which they find fewer Fruit- Trees, and 
not ſo many Meadows. But at the End of five or fix 
Leagues, inclining towards the L. ake Eri* to the South 
Weſt, one ſees vaſt Meadows which extend above a hun- 
dred Leagues, every Way, and which feed a prodigious 


Number of thoſe Cattle which I have already mentioned 
ſeveral Times, | 
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Parious Remarks on the Charadter, Cuſtoms, and Governs | 
ment of the Squages. . 


Mapam, At DETROIT (the STRAIT), June 14. 
AFTER I had clofed my laſt Letter, and given it 
1 to a Perſon who was going down to Quebec, I pre- 
pared myſelf to continue my Journey, and in Fact, I em- 
barked the next Day, but I did not go far, and by the 
Want of Precaution in my CondnQors, I am returned 
here to Fort Pontchartrain, where I fear I ſhall be obliged 
to ſtay yet ſeveral Days. Theſe are Diſappointments 
which we muſt expect with the Canadian Travellers, 
they are never in Haſte, and are very negligent in taking 
their Meaſures. But as we muſt make the beſt of every 
Thing, I ſhall take Advantage of this Delay, to begin to 
entertain you with the Government of the Savages, and 
of their Behaviour in public Affairs. By this Knowledge 
you will be better able to judge of what I ſhall have Oc- 
caſion to ſay to you hereafter; but I ſhall not ſpeak very 
largely on this Subject: Firſt, becauſe the Whole is not 
very intereſting : Secondly, becauſe T will write nothing 
to you but what is ſupported by good Teſtimony, and it 
is not eaſy to find Perſons whoſe Sincerity is entirely un- 
ſulpected, at leaſt of Exaggeration; or who may not be 
ſuſpected of having given Credit too lightly to all they 
heard; or who have Diſcernment enough to take Things 
ma right View, which requires a long Acquaintance with 
the Country, and the Inhabitants. I ſhall ſay nothing of 
my own on this Article, and this will prevent me from 
following a regular Series in what I ſhall ſay. But it will 
not be difficult for you to collect and make a pretty regu= 
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lar Whole of the Remarks which I ſhall interſperſe in my 
Letters, according as I receive them. a 
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It muſt be acknowledged, Madam, that the nearer 
View we take of our Savages, the more we diſcover in 
them ſome valuable Qualities. The chief Part of the 
Principles by which they regulate their Conduct, the ge- 
neral Maxims by which they govern themſelves, and the 
Bottom of their Character, have nothing which appears 
barbarous. Furthermore, the Ideas, though quite con- 
fuſed, which they have retained of a firſt Being; the 
Traces, tho' almoſt effaced, of a religious Worſhip, 
which they appear to have rendered formerly to this Su- 
preme Deity; and the faint Marks, which we obſerve, 
even in their moſt indifferent Actions of the antient Be- 
lief, and the primitive Religion, may bring them more 
ceeaſily than we think, into the Way of Truth, and make 
their Converſion to Chriſtianity to be more eaſily effect- 
ed than that of more civilized Nations. In Fact, we 
learn from Experience, that Policy, Knowledge, and 
Maxims of State, create in the laſt an Attachment and a 
Prejudice for their falſe Belief, which all the Skill, and 

| all the Zeal of the Labourers of the Goſpel have much 
| Pains to overcome. So that there is Need of Grace ac- 
9 ting more powerfully on enlightened Infidels, who are 
almoſt always blinded by their Preſumption, than on thoſe 

who have nothing to oppoſe to it but a very limited 
Knowledge. | | 


The greateſt Part of the People of this Continent have 
a Kind of Ariſtocratic Government, which varies almoſt 
to Infinity. For altho? each Village has its Chief, who 
is independent of all the others of the ſame Nation, and 
on whom his Subjects depend in very few Things; ne- 

- vertheleſs, no Affair of any Importance is concluded with- 
out the Advice of the Elders. Towards Acadia the Sa- 
chems were more abſolute, and it does not appear that 
they were obliged as the Chiefs are in almoſt all other 
Places, to beſtow Bounties on private Perſons. On the 
contrary, they received a Kind of Tribute from their 
Subjects, and by no Means thought it a Part of their 


Grandeur to reſerve nothing for themſelves, But there 
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is Reaſon to think that the Diſperſion of theſe Savages of 
Acadia, and perhaps alſo their Intercourſe with the 
French, have occaſioned many Changes in their old Form 
of Government, concerning which Leſcarbot and Cham- 

plam are the only Authors who have given us any Parti- 
culars. | | © 


Many Nations have each three Families, or principat 
Tribes, as antient, in all Probability, as their Origin. 
They are nevertheleſs derived from the ſame Stock, and 
there is one, who is looked upon as the ſirſt, which has a 
Sort of Pre-eminence over the two others, who ſtile thoſe 
of this Tribe Brotbers, whereas between themſelves they 
ſtile each other Coufms. Theſe Tribes are mixed, with- 
out being confounded, each has its diſtint Chief in eve 

Village; and in the Affairs which concern the whole 
Nation, theſe Chiefs aſſemble to deliberate thereon. Each 
Tribe bears the Name of ſome Animal, and the whole 
Nation has alſo one, whoſe Name they take, and whoſe 
Figure is their Mark, or, as one may ſay, their Coat of 
Arms. They ſign Treaties no otherwiſe than by tracing 


theſe Figures on it, unleſs ſome particular Reaſons make 
them ſubſtitute others. e = 


Thus the Huron Nation is the Nation of the Porcupine. 
Its firſt Tribe bears the Name of the Bear, or of the 
Roe-Buck. Authors differ about this. The two others 
have taken for their Animals, the Wolf and the Tortoiſe. 
In ſhort, each Village has alſo its own Animal ; and pro- 
bably it is this Variety which has occaſioned ſo many 
Miſtakes in the Authors of Relations. Furthermore, it is 
proper to obſerve, that beſides theſe Diſtinctions of Na- 
tons, Tribes, and Villages, by Animals, there are yet 
others which are founded upon ſome Cuſtom, or on ſome 
particular Event. For Inſtance, the Tionnontatez Hurons, 
who are of the firſt Tribe, commonly call themſelves the 

ation of Tobacco; and we have a Treaty, in which 
theſe Savages, who were then at Michillimakinac, have 


put for their Mark the Figure of a Beaver. 


The Iroquois Nation have the ſame Animals. as the 
Huron, of which it appears to be a Colony; yet with this 
V e | ifference, 


Vor. II. 
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Difference; that the Family of the Tortoiſe is divided in- 
to two, Tinh they call the great and the little Tortoiſe, 
The Chief of each Family bears the Name of it, and in 
public Tranſactions they never give him any other. It is 
the ſame in Hen to the Chief of the Nad and of 
each Village. But beſides this Name, which is, as I 
may ſay, only a Repreſentation, they have another which 


_ diſtinguiſhes them more particularly, and which is, as it 


were, a Title of Honour, Thus one is called the mo 
noble, another the moſt antient, &c. Laſtly they have a 


third Name which is perſonal ; but I am apt to think that 


this is only uſed among the Nations, where the Rank of 
Chief is hereditary. 5 | 


The tonferring or giving theſe Titles, is always per- 
formed with great Ceremony. The new Chief, or if he 


is too young, he who repreſents him, muſt, make a Feaſt 


and give Praſents, ſpeak the Eulogium of his Predeceſſor, 


and ſing his Song. But there are ſome perſonal Names 
ſo famous, that no one dares to aſſume them; or which, 
at leaſt, remain a long Time before they are re- aſſumed: 
When they do it, they call it, raiſing from the Dead the 


Perſon who formerly had that Name. 


In the North, and in all Places where the Mgenguin 
Language prevals, the Dignity of Chief is elective; all 
the Ceremony of the Election and Inſtallatien conſiſts in 


| Fs SEO pes with Dances and Songs. The Chief 
| elected 


* 


1 never fails to make the Panegyrick of him whoſe 
Place he takes, and to invoke his Genius. Amongſt the 
Hurons, where this Dignity is hereditary, the Succeſſion is 
continued by the Woman's Side; ſo that at the Death of 
the Chief, it is not his Son that ſucceeds him, but his 
Siſter's Son; or, in Caſe of Failure of ſuch, the neareſt 
Relation by the Female Line. If a whole Branch hap- 
pens to be extina, the nobleſt Matron of a Tribe chuſes 
the Perſon ſhe likes beſt, and declares him Chief. 


They muſt be of an Age fit to govern ; and if the he- 
reditary Chief is not of Age, they chuſe a Regent, who 
has all the Authority, but who exerciſes it in the Name 
of the Minor. In general, theſe Chiefs:do not. receive 
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any great Marks of Belge ; abd if they are always obey- 
ed, 1t is becauſe they know how far their Commands 
will have Force. It is true alſo, that they entreat of 
propoſe, rather than Command, and that they never ex- 
ceed the Boynds of the little Authority they have. Thus 
it is Reaſon that governs; and the Government is the 
more effectual, as the Obedience is more voluntary, and 
that there is no Fear of its degenerating into Tyranny. 


Beſides this, every Family has a Right to chuſe them- 
ſelves a Counſellor, or an Aſſiſtant to the Chief, who is 
to watch over their Intereſts, and without whoſe Advice 
the Chief can undertake nothing. Theſe Counſellors are 
eſpecially obliged to take Care of the public Treaſure, and 
it belongs to them to direct how it is to be employed. 
The firſt Reception of them into this Office, is in a ge- 
neral Council; but they do not give Notice of this to 
their Allies, as they do in the Election or Inſtallation of 
a Chief. In the Huron Nations, the Women name 
the Counſellors, and they often chuſe Perſons of their 
own Sex. 5 ndnd... 


This Body of Counſellors or Aſſiſtants, is the firſt of 
all: The ſecond is that of the Elders ; that is to ſay, of 
all who have attained the Age of Maturity. I could ne- 
ver learn exactly what this = is. The laſt is that of the 
Warriors: It comprehends all that are able to bear Arms. 
This Body has often at its Head the Chief of the Nation, 
or of the Village; but he mutt have diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
firſt by ſome brave Action, otherwiſe he is obliged to 
ſerve as a Subaltern ; that is to ſay, as a common Soldier, 
tor there is no other Rank in the Armies of the Savages. 


A great Party may indeed have ſeveral Chiefs, becauſe 
they give this Title to all thoſe who have ever command- 
ed; but they are not the leſs ſubje& to the Commander 
of the Party, a Kind of General without Character, with= 
out real Authority, who can neither reward nor puniſh, 
whoſe Soldiers may leave him when they pleaſe, without 
his having a Right to ſay any Thing to them on that Ac- 
count, and who nevertheleſs is ſcarce ever contradicted. 
So true is it, that amongſt Men who govern themſelves by. 
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Reaſon, and are guided by Honour and a Zeal for their 
Country, Independence does not deſtroy Subordination; 
and that a free and voluntary Obedience is generally the 
molt to be depended on. For the reſt, the Qualities requir- 
ed in a War-Chief, are to be fortunate, brave, and diſin- 
tereſted. It is not ſtrange, that they ſhould obey without 
Difficulty a Man in whom theſe three Characters are 
known to be united. _ : 


The Women have the principal Authority among all 
the People of the Huron Language, if we except the 


| Troquors Canton of Onneyouth, where it is alternate be- 


tween the Sexes. But if this is their Law, their Practice 
is ſeldom conformable to it. In Reality, the Men ac- 
quaint the Women only with what they pleaſe to let 
them know, and an important Affair is ſeldom communi- 


cated to them, though all is tranſacted in their Name, and 


the Chiefs are only their Lieutenants. 


What I told you, Madam, of the Grandmother of the 
hereditary Chief of the Hurons of the Strait, who could 
never obtain a Miſſionary for her Village, is a good Proof 
that the real Authority of the Women is confined to very 
narrow Limits; yet I have been aſſured, that they deli- 


berate firſt on what is propoſed in the Council, and af- 


terwards they give the Reſult of their Deliberation to the 
Chiefs, who make a Report of it to the general Council, 


Compoſed of the Elders :: But it ſeems very probable, that 


all this is done for Form, and with the Reſtrictions J have 
mentioned. The Warriors conſult alſo among themſelves 
on every Thing in their Department, but they can con- 
clude nothing of Importance, or that concerns the Nati- 
on or the Village. Every Thing muſt be examined and 
determined in the Council of the Elders, who give the 


final Decree. 


It muſt be acknowledged that they procged in theſe Aſ- 


ſemblies with- ſuch Prudence, Maturity, Ability, and, I 


will allo ſay, for the moſt Part, ſuch robity, as would 


have done Honour to the Areopagus of Athens, and the 
Senate of Rome, in the moſt flouriſhing Times of thoſe 
Republics. - The Reaſon is, that they conclude nothing 


haftily, and that the ſtrong Paſſions which have made ſuch 
| Alterations 
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Alterations in the Syſtems of Policy, even amongit on” 
tiant, have not yet prevailed in theſe Savages over the 
Public Good. The Partres concerned do not fail to em- 
ploy ſecret Springs, and ſuch Intrigue to accompliſh their 
Deſigns, that one would ſcarce believe could enter into 
the Thoughts of ſuch Barbarians. It is alſo true, that 
they poſſeſs, in the higheſt Degree, the great Art of con- 
cealing their Proceedings. For the moſt Part, the Glory 
of the Nation, and the Motives of Honour, are the chief 
Springs of all their Undertakings. What we cannot ex- 
cuſe in them, is, that generally they place all their Ho- 
nour in revenging themſelves, and give no Bounds to 
their Revenge: A Fault which Cbriſtianity alone can 


thoroughly reform, and which all our Politeneſs and qur 
Religion does not always correct. | 


Each Tribe has its Orator in every Village, and there 
are few but theſe Orators who have a Right to ſpeak in 
the public Councils, and in the general Aſſemblies. They 
always ſpeak well, and to the Purpoſe. Beſides that na- 
tural Eloquence, which none of thoſe who have been 
acquainted with them will diſpute, they have a perfect 
Knowledge of the Intereſts of thoſe who employ them, 
anda Dexterity in placing their Rights in the faireſt Light, 
that nothing can exceed. On ſome Occaſions, the Wo- 
men have an Orator, who ſpeaks in their Name, and as 
if he was ſolely their Interpreter. 


One would think that People, who we may ſay have 
no Poſſeſſions, either public or private, and who have no 
Ambition to extend themſelves, ſhould have very. few 
Things ta adjuſt with each other. But the Spirit of 
Man, naturally reſtleſs, cannot remain without Action, 
and is ingenious in finding itſelf Employment. This is 
certain, that our Savages negociate continually, and have 
always ſome Affair on the Carpet. There are ſome Trea- 
les to conclude, or to renew, Offers of Service, mutual 
Civilities, Alliances they court, Invitations to join in mak- 
ing War, Condolences on the Death of a Chief, or- of 
ome conſiderable Perſon. All this is done with a Digni- 
y, an Attention, I willeven venture to ſay with an Abili- 
ty, worthy of the moſt important Affairs: And they are 
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Sfpetirded bre T6 thin they Teem to be; for thoſe öh 


dezute For theſe Pürpofes, have almoſt always ſome ſcertt 


THT tions; and the apparent Motive of their Deputation 
is ohly a Veil that hides another of more Conſequence, 


The Thoguois Nation has for the two laſt Ages made the 
greateſt Figure in Canada. By their Succeſſes in War 
they have gained over the greateſt Part of the other Na- 
tions a Superiofity, which none of them at preſent are in 
a Conditon to difpute; and from a peaceable Nation, 
as they were formerly, they are hecome very reſt- 
eſs and intriguing. But nothing has contributed more 
to render them formidable, than the Advantage of 
their Situation; which they ſoon diſcovered, and knew 


very well how to take Advantage of it. Placed between 


us and the Engliſh, they ſoon conceiyed that both Nati- 
ens would be obliged to court them; and it is certain that 
the principal Attention of both Colonies, fince their Set- 
tlement, has been to gain them, or at leaſt to engage them 
to remain neuter : Being perſuaded on their Part, that if 
one of theſe Nations ſhould prevail over, the other, they 
ſhould ſ60n be oppreſſed, they have found the Secret to 
balance their Succeſſes; and if we confider that all their 
Forces Joined together have never amounted to more than 
five or ſix thouſand fighting Men, and that long ago they 
were diminiſhed above half, one muſt acknowledge that 
they could not, with ſo ſmall a Power, have ſupported 
themſelves as they have done, but by great Skill and 
Addreſs. 5 


As to what relates to private Perſons, and the particu- 
lar Concerns of the Villages, theſe are reduced to a very 
ſmall Compaſs, and are ſoon decided. The Authority of 
the Chiefs does not extend, or very rarely extends, ſo 


far; and generally thoſe who have any Reputation, are 


employed only for the Public. A ſingle Affair, however 
trifling it may be, is a long Time under Deliberation. 
Every Thing is treated of with a great deal of Circum- 
ſpection, and nothing is decided till they have heard 
every one who defires it. If they have made a Preſent 
under Hand to an Elder, to ſecure his Vote, they are. 
ſure to obtain it when the Prefent is accepted. rs 
| ; | carc 
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ſcarce ever heard that a Savage failed in an eee 
of this Kind; but he does not take it eaſily, and he never 
receives with both Hands, The young People enter ear- 
tv into the Knowledge of Buſineſs, which renders them 
ferious and mature in an Age in which we are yet Chil- 
dren: This interefts them in the Public Gobd from their 
early Youth, and inſpires them with an Emulation, which 
is cheriſhed with great Care, and from which'there is 
Reaſon to expect the greateſt Things, 5 | 

The greateſt Defec̃t of this Government, is, that there 
is no Puniſhment for Crimes among theſe People. In- 
deed this Defe& has not the ſame Conſequences here, 
which it would have with us: "The great Spring of aur 
Paſſions, and the principal Source of the Diforders which 
moſt diſturb civil Society, that is to ſay, Self. Intereſt, 
having ſcarce any Power over be e who never think 
of laying up Riches, and who take little "Thought for the 
mn On T pe peas 


They may alfo juſtly be reproached with their Manner 
of bringing up their Children. They know not what 
it is to chaſtife them: Whilſt they are little, they 
ſay they have no Reafon ; and the Savages are not of 
the Opinton, that Puniſhment promotes Underſtanding. 
When they are old enough to reaſon, they ſay that they 
are Maſters of their own Actions, and that they are ac- 
countable to no Perſon for them. They carry theſe two 
Maxims fo far, as to ſuffer themſelves to be ill uſed by 
drunken People, withont defending themſelves, for Fear 
of hurting them. Tf you endeavour to thew them the 
Folly of this Conduct, they ſay, hy ſhould we bur: 
them ? They know fot what they do” 


In a Word, theſe Americans are entirely convinced 
that Man is born free, that no Power on Earth has any 
Right to make any Attempts againſt his Liberty, and that 
nothing can make him Amends for its Loſs. We have 
even had much Pains to undeceive thoſe converted to 
Chriſtianity on this Head, and to make them underftand 
that in Conſequence of the Corruption of our Nature. 
ich is the Effect of Sin, an unreſtrained Liberty of do. 


3 4 ing 


— 


2 


ing Evil differs little from a Sort of Neceſſity of com- 
mitting it, conſidering the Strength of the Inclination, 


make them feel in many material Articles all the Force of 


Superfſuity. 


— 


bound by no Obligations to each other; where the young 


to Human Nature, they at leaſt create Horror, and the 


as even Parricide itſelf is among the Savages. 


ral ſuch is the Spirit that prevails among our Savages. 
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which carries us to it; and that the Law. which reſtrains 
us brings us nearer to our firſt Liberty, in ſeeming to de- 
prive us of it. Happily for them, Experience does not 


this Bias, which produces in other Countries ſo many 
Crimes. Their Knowledge being more confined than 
our's, their Deſires are ſtill more ſo. Being uſed only to 
the ſimple Neceſſaries of Life, which Providence has ſuf- 
ficiently provided for them, they have ſcarce any Idea of 


After all, this Toleration, and this Impunity, is a great 
Diforder. There is alſo another, in the Defect of Sub- 
ordination, which appears in the Public, and ſtill more 
ſo in Domeſtic Concerns, where every one does what he 
pleaſes; where the Father, Mother, and Children, often 
ive like People met together þy Chanee, and who are 


People treat of the Affairs of the Family without com- 
municating any Thing of it to their Parents, no more than 
if they were Strangers; where the Children are brought 
up in an entire Independence, and where they accuſtom 
themſelves early not to hearken either to the Voice of 
Nature, or the moſt indiſpenſable Duties of Society. 


If in the Nations that are moſt prudently governed, and 
which are reſtrained by the Reins of a moſt holy Religion, 
we ſtill ſee ſome of thoſe Monſters which are a Diſgrace 


Laws ſuppreſs them: But what is only the Crime of 2 
private Perſon, when it is attended with Puniſhment, be- 
comes the Crime of the Nation that leaves it unpuniſhed, 
Were it 
ſtill more uncommon than it is, this Impunity is a Blot 
which nothing can efface, and which appears entirely 
barbarous. 'There are, however, in all this, ſome Ex- 
ceptions, which L ſhall mention preſently ; but, in gene- 


They are not only perſuaded that a Perſon who is not 


in his right Senſes 15 not to be reprehended, or at leaſt 40 
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to be puniſhed 3 but they imagine alſo, that it is unwor- 
thy 5 a Man to defend himſelf againſt a Woman or a 
Child; but it is always underſtood, where there is no 
Danger of Life, or of being maimed ; yet in this Cafe, if 
it is poſſible, they get away. But if a Savage kills ano- 
ther belonging to his Cabin, if he is drunk, (and they of- 
ten counterfeit Drunkenneſs when they intend to commit 
ſuch Actions) all the Conſequence is, that they pity and 
weep for the Dead. It #s a Misfortune, (they ſay) tbe 
 Murderer knew not what he did, £3 


If he did it in cool Blood, they readily conclude that 
he had good Reaſons for coming to this Extremity : If it 
is plain he had none, it belongs to thoſe of his Cabin, as 
the only Perſons concerned, to puniſh him: They may 
put him to Death, but they ſeldom do it; and if they 
do, it is without any Form, of Juſtice; ſo that his Death 
has leſs the Appearance of a lawful Puniſhment than the 
Revenge of a private Perſon. Sometimes a Chief will be 
glad of the Opportunity to get rid of a bad Subject. In 
a Word, the Crime is not puniſhed in a Manner that ſa- 
tisfies Juſtice, and which eſtabliſhes the public Peace and 
dafety. ; N 
An Aſſaſſination which affeAs ſeveral Cabins, would 
always have bad Conſequences. Oftentimes there needs 
no more to ſet a whole Village in a Flame, and e- 
ven a whole Nation: For which Reaſon, on theſe Oc- 
caſions, the Council of the Elders negle& no Means to 
reconcile the Parties betimes; and if they ſucceed, it is 
commonly the Public who make the Preſents, and take all 
the Meaſures to appeaſe the Family offended. The ſpeedy 
Puniſhment of the Guilty, would at once put an End to 
the Affair; and if the Relations of the Dead can get the 
Murderer in their Power, they may puniſh him as they 
pleaſe ; but the People of his Cabin think it is not for 
their Honour to ſacrifice him; and often the Village, or the 
Nation, docs not think it proper to conſtrain them to do it. 


have read in a Letter of Father Brebeuf, who lived 
_ amongſt the Zurons that they uſed to puniſh Murder in 
this Manner, They laid the dead Body upon Poles, = 


P 
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the Top of a Cabin, and the Murderer was obliged to 
remain ſeveral Days together, and to receive all that dropt 
from the Carcaſe, not only on himſelf, but alſo on his 
Food, which they ſet by him; unleſs by a conſiderable 
Preſent to the Cabin of theDeceaſed, he obtained the Fa- 
vour of having his Food freed from this Poiſon; but the 
Miſſionary does not ſay, whether this was done by public 
Authority, or whether it was only done by Way of Re- 
priſal by the Perſons concerned, when they could get the 
Murderer in their Power. However this may be, the 
moſt common Means uſed by the Savages to make 
Amends to the Relations of a Perfon murdered, is to ſup- 
ply his Place by a Priſoner of War; in this Caſe the Cap- 
tive is almoſt always adopted: He takes Pofſeffion of all 
the Rights of the Deceaſed, and ſoon makes them forget 
him whoſe Place he ſupplies. But there are ſome odious 
Crimes which are immediately puniſhed with Death, at 
leaſt among ſorne Nations, amongſt which are Sorceries, 
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Whoever is ſuſpected of Sorcery is fafe no where; 
they even make them undergo a Sort of Torture, to ob- 
lige them to diſcover their Accomplices, after which they 
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are condemned to the Puniſhment of Priſoners of War; 
i but the Conſent of his Family is firſt aſked, which they 
1 dare not refuſe. Thoſe who are leaſt culpable are knock- 
il ed on the Head before they ure burnt. They treat much 
138 in the ſame Mannerthole that diſnonour their Families, 
| | and commonly it is the Family that executes the Delin- 
il quent. . 5» | 
i Among the Huron, who were much inclined to ſteal, 
1 and who did it ſo dexterouſty, that our moft fkillful Pick- 
pockets would think it an Honour to them, it was allow- 
if ed when they found out the Thief, not only to take from 
W him again what he had ſtolen, but alſo to carry away eve- 
Wk WOT that was in his Cabin, and to ftrip him, his 
"ity Wife and Children, quite naked, without his having the 
19 Liberty to make the leaſt Reſiſtance. And to prevent all 
. the Diſputes which might ariſe on this Subject, they 2“ 
M Freed on certain Points which they have always obſerved. 
bil Lor Inſtance, every Thing found, tho? it had been loſt 
bt but a Moment, belonged to the Perſon that found * 
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vided the Loſer had not claimeg it before. But if they 
diſcovered the leaſt unfair Dealing vn the Part of the 
Finders, they were obliged to reſtore it, which ſometimes 
occaſioned Diſputes that were pretty difficult to decide: 
The following is a ſingular Inſtance of this Kind, 


A good old Woman, whoſe whole Stock confiſted in a 
Collar of Porcetain, or Shells, which was worth about 


One Day as the was working in the Field, ſhe hung her 
Bag upon a 'Treez another Woman who perceived it, and 


thought it a favourable Opportunity to get it without be- 
ing accuſed of Theft: She never loft Sight of it, and in 
an Hour or two, the old Wofan being gone into the 
next Field, The ran tö the Tree and began to cry out, that 


turned her Head, and faid the Bag belonged to her; that 
it was ſhe who hung it to the Tree, that ſhe had neither 
loſt nor forgot it, and that ſhe intended to take it agaih 
when the had done her Work. The other Party replied, 


© 


might naturally conclude, the Rad forgot it. 


After ihany Diſputes between theſe two Women, 'be- 
tween whom there paſſed nevertheleſs nt the leaſt dif- 
obliging Word, the Affair was carried before ah Arbiira- 


Decree: * To judge ſtrialy, ſays he, the Bag belongs to 


if this Woman will not be taxed with Avarice, 
** ſhe muſt reſtore it to her that claims it, and be con- 

_ * tented with a ſmall Preſent, which the other is indiſ- 
** penfably obliged to make her:“ The two Parties ſub- 
mitted to this Deciſion ; and it is proper to obſerve, that 
the Fear of being noted for Avarice, has as muck Influ- 
ence on the Mind of the Savages, as the Fear of Puniſh- 
ment would have, and that in general theſe People are 
governed more by Principles of Honour than by any other 
Motive. What I have further to add, Madam, will give 
You another Proof of this: I have ſaid before, that to hin- 
| der 


fifty Crowns, carried it always with her in a little Bag. 


who longed very much to ſharp her out of her Collar, 
_ ſhe had made u geod Hfid. The old Woman at this Cry 


that there was no judging of Intentions, and that having 
quitted the Field without takifty again her Bag, one 


tor, who was the Chief of the Village, and this was his 


** her that found it; but the Circumſtances are ſuch, that 
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der the Conſequences of a Murder, the Public takes up- 
on itſelf to make the Submiſſions for the Guilty, and to 
make Amends to the Parties concerned : Would you be- 
lieve that even this has more Power to prevent theſe Diſ. 
orders than the ſevereſt Laws? But this is certainly true: 
For as theſe Submiſſions are extremely mortifying to Men 
whoſe Pride ſurpaſſes all Deſcription, the Criminal is more 
affected by the Trouble which he ſees the Public ſuffer on 
his Account, than he would be for himſelf ; and a Zeal 
for the Honour of the Nation reſtrains theſe Barbarians 


much more powerfully, than the Fear of Death or Pu- 


But it is very certain, that Impunity hag not always 
prevailed amongſt them as it has done in theſe latter 
Times, and our Miſſionaries have ſtill found ſome Traces 
of the antient Rigour with which they uſed to ſuppreſs 
Crimes. Theft in particular was looked upon as a Blot 
which diſhonoured a Family, and every one had a Right 


to waſh away the Stain with the Blood of the Delinquent. 


Father Brebeuf one Day ſaw a young Huron who was 
killing a Woman with a Club; he ran to him to prevent 
it, and aſked him why he committed ſuch Violence, 
« She is my Siſter, replied the Savage, ſhe is guilty of 
« Theft, and I will expiate by her Death, the Diſgrace 
« ſhe has brought upon me and all my Family.” My 
Letter is juſt now called for, and I eonclude with my 
Aſſurances of being, 1 


Yours, Ge. 


LETTER 
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MADAM, MI1CHILLIMAKINAC, June 30. 


ed in good earneſt from the Fort of Pontchartrain at 
Detroit, a little before Sun-ſet. I had ſcarce gone a 
League, when a Storm, accompanied with a Deluge of 
Rain, obliged me to go aſhore very wet, and we paſſed 
the Night very unpleaſantly. The next Day all I could 
do was to croſs the Lake of St. Claire, though this Paſſage 
1s but four Leagues. The Country appeared to me good 


on both Sides. At half Way we leave upon the left Hand 


a River which is at leaſt a hundred Paces wide at its 
Mouth. They call it the Huron's River, becauſe theſe 
Savages took Refuge here during the War with the Ira- 
quois, On the Right, and almoſt oppoſite, there is an- 


other, the Entrance of which is twice as wide, and "_ 
all, 


they go up eighty Leagues without meeting any F 
which is rare in the Rivers of this Country. I could not 
learn its Name. 


The Route to Fort Detroit, from the End of the 
Traverſe, is Eaſt North Eaſt; from thence we turn to 
the North by the Eaſt, even to the South for four Leagues, 
at the End of which on the Right hand we find a Village of 
Miſſſaguex, ſituate on a fruitfyl Soil at the Entrance of 
ſome very fine Meadows, and in the moſt agreeable Si- 
tuation that can be ſeen. From thence to Lake Huron 
they reckon twelve Leagues, and the Country is all the 
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T was the 18th of this Month that J at length depart- 
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Nobody has faid a Word to then. 
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Way charming. It is a magnificent Canal as ſtraight az 4 
Line, bordered with lofty Woods, divided by fine Mea- 
dows, and ſprinkled with Iflands, ſome of which are 
pretty large. We ſteer here North North Eaſt, and at 
the Entrance of Lake Hurbn, the Courſe is North for 
twelves Leagues further. 8 | 

In croſſing Lake St. Claire, L had in my Canoe a young 
Savage ſtrong and vigorous, and on the Strength of whoſe 
Arms I much depended, in granting him the Paſſage 
which he aſked of me; but he gave me little Aſſiſtance, 
In Recompence he diverted me much, till a Storm which 
roſe over our Heads, began to make me uneaſy. This 
young Man had been at his Toilet before he embarked, 
and he did not give three Strokes with his Oar, but. he 
took his Looking Glaſs to ſee if the Motion of his Arms 
had not diſordered the dreſſing of his Hair; or if the 
Sweat had not aitered the Figures he had drawn on his 
Face with Red, and other Colours, with which he had 


| painted himſelf, | 


I know not whether he did not hope to arrive at the 
Village of the Mi/i/aguez before Night, to be preſent at 
lome Feaſt, but we could not go fofar. The Storm began 


juſt as we got to an Iſland at the End of the Traverſe of 


the Lake, and we were forced to ſtay there. The young 
Savage however did not appear to be much diſconcerted 
at this Diſappointment, for theſe People are eaſily recon- 
eiled to every Accident: Perhaps alſo he only intended to 
mew himſelf to us in all his Finery; but if this was his 
Deſign he loſt his Labour, I had feen him a few Days 
before in his natural Appearance, and liked him much 
better than with this odd Mixture of Colours, which had 
coſt him ſo much Pains. We ſee few Women paint 
their Faces here, but the Men, and eſpecially the young 
ones, are very curious in this Ornament: There are ſome 
who employ half a Day in painting themſelves in this 
Manner only to go from Door to Door to be looked at, 
and who return mightily fatisfied with themſelves, tho 


We 


— 
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We entered Lake Huron the twentieth, about ten in 
the Morning. And we preſently had the Diverſion of 
fiſhing for Sturgeon. The next Day, in Spite of the 
Thunder, which grumbled all the Day, but which was 


ſatisfied with threatening us, I advanced near twenty- 


five Leagues on the Lake, but the twenty- third a thick 


Fog, which hindered us from ſeeing four Paces before 


our Canoe, obliged us to go more ſlowly, becauſe we 


ſailed on a rocky Bottom, which in many Places is not 


covered with half a Foot Water: It extends a great Way 
into the Lake, and is ten Leagues long: Our Canadians 
call it les Pays Plats, (the flat Country.) 


The next Day we gained the Bay of Saguinam, which 
is five or ſix Leagues wide at the Mouth, and thirty 
deep. The Outaouais have a Village in the Bottom of 
this Bay, which they ſay is a very fine Country, From 
thence to Michillimakinac we. ſee nothing fine, no more 
Vines, bad Woods, and very little Game. Ten Leagues 
above the Bay of Saguinam, we ſee two pretty large Ri- 
vers a League diſtant from each other, and four ar five 
Leagues farther the Bay of Tennerre (Thunder Bay,) 


which is three Leagues wide at its Entrance, and has but 
little Depth. . 


Micbillimakinac + is 432 30 Minutes North Lati- 
tude, and the Courſe which is a 199 Leagues from the 
Mouth of the Strait, coaſting the Weſt Side of Lake 
Huron, is almeſt North. I arrived the twenty-eighth at 
this Poſt, which is much declined ſince M. de la Motte 
Cadillac drew to Detroit the greateſt Part of the Savages 
who were ſettled here, and eſpecially the Hurons. Seve- 
ral Outaeuais have followed them, others have difperſed 
themſelves in the Ifles of Cefter ; there is only here a 
middling Village, where there is {till a great Trade for 
Peltry, becauſe it is the Paſſage or the Rendezvous of 
man 
the Houſe of the Miſſionaries, who are not much em- 


ployed 


7 Same pronounce it Mif{llimakinac, which deceived M. de 
MHartiniere, who has made it two different Places. 


any of the Savage Nations. The Fort is preſerved, and 
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ployed at preſent, having never found much Docility 
among the Outaouais ; but the Court thinks their Pre- 
ſence neceſlary, in a Place where one muſt often treat 
with our Allies, to exerciſe their Miniſtry among the 
French, who come hither in great Numbers. I have 
been aſſured, that ſince the Settlement of Detroit, and 
the Diſperſion of the Savayes occaſioned thereby, many 
Nations of the North who uſed to bring their Peltries 
hither, have taken the Route of Hudſon's Bay, by the 
River Bourbon, and go there to trade with the Engliſh ; 
but M. de la Motte could by no Means foreſee this Incon- 
- ni ſince we were then in Poſſeſſion of Hudſon's 
ay. 


The Situation of Michillimakinac is very advantageous 
for Trade. This Poſt is between three great Lakes; 
Lake Michigan, which is three Hundred Leagues in Com- 
paſs, without mentioning the great Bay that comes into 
it; Lake Huron, which is three Hundred and fifty 
Leagues in Circumference, and which is triangular ; and 

the Upper Lake, which is five Hundred Leagues. All 
three are navigable for the largeſt Barks, and the two firſt 
are only ſeparated by a little Strait, which has alſo Water 


| 
I 
| | 
l enough for ſome Barks, which may ſtill ſail without any | 
| | Obſtacle through all the Lake Er: till they come to Ni- ; 
1 agara. It is true there is no Communication between 8 
| | | Eake Huron and the Upper Lake, but by a Canal of twenty- _ 
q two Leagues, much encumbered with Falls or Torrents; 7 
lj ; but theſe Torrents do not hinder the Canoes from coming v 
M to unload at Michillimatinac, every Thing that can be 1 
I got from the Upper Lake. | 
5 This Lake is two Hundred Leagues long from Eaſt to 
| Weſt, and in many Places eighty wide from North to 10 
| | South, all the Coaſt is ſandy, and pretty ſtraight ; it would 8 
| be dangerous to be ſurpriſed here by a North Wind. th 
lf 'The North Side is more convenient for ſailing, becauſe G 
ii it is all along lined with Rocks, which form little Har- _ 
| bours, where it is very eaſy to take Refuge; and nothing _ 
if is more neceſſary when we fail in a Canoe on this Lake, gre 
ii in which Travellers have obſerved a pretty ſingular Fhz- 8 
| nomenon. They ſay, that when there will be a Storm lay 


they have Notice of it two Days before. At firſt, they 
: | - perceive 
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perceive a little Trembling on the Surface of the Water, 
and that laſts all the Day, without any manifeſt Increaſe; 


the next Day the Lake is covered with pretty large 
Waves, but they do not break all the Day, ſo that one 


may ſail without Danger, and may alſo make a great deal 
of Way if the Wind is fair; but the third Day, when it 
is leaſt expected, the Lake is all on Fire; the Ocean, in 
its greateſt Fury, is not more agitated, and one muſt have 


inſtantly ſome Aſylum to fly to for Safety ; which we are 


ſure to find on the North Side, whereas on the South 
Coaſt, one muſt from the ſecond Day encamp at a good 
Diſtance from Shore. | 


The Savages, by Way of Acknowledgment for the 
Quantity of Fiſh this Lake affords them, and through: the 
Reſpect they are inſpired with from its vaſt Extent, have 
made it a Kind of Deity, and offer Sacrifices to it after 
their Manner. But J think it is not ro the Lake itſelf, 
but to the Genius which preſides over it, that they offer 
up their Prayers : If we believe them, this Lake has a 
divine Origin: ? Twas Michabou, the God of the Wa- 


ters, who made it to take Beavers. In the Canal by 


which it diſcharges itſelf into Lake Huron, there is a Tor- 
rent cauſed by ſome great Rocks ; our Miſſionaries who 
once had here a very flouriſhing Church, called it h Fall 
of St. Mary. "Theſe Rocks according to the Tradition of 
the Barbarians are the Remains of a Cauſey or Bank, 
which the God built to ſtop the Waters of the Rivers, 


and of the Lake Alimipegon, which have filled this Great 


Lake. | 


On its Borders, in ſome Places, and about certain 
Iſlands, they find great Pieces of Copper, which are alſo 


the Object of the ſuperſtitious Worſhip of the Savages; 


they look upon them with Veneration, as a Preſent of the 
Gods who live under the Waters ; they gather the ſmal- 
leſt Bits of it, and preſerve them with Care, but make 
no Uſe of them. They ſay, that formerly there was a 
great Rock that ſtood high above the Water all of - the 
lame Matter ; and as it does not appear at- preſent, they 
ay that the Gods have carried it to another Place; but 
"Yor. IL 5D C 
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it is very probable, that in Length of Time the Waves 


of the Lake have covered it with Sand and Mud ; and it 
is certain, that there has been diſcovered in many Places, 
a pretty large Quantity of this Metal, without being ob- 
liged to dig deep for it. At my firſt Journey into this 
Country, I knew one of our Brethren, who was a Gold- 
ſmith by Trade, and who, whilit he was in the Miſſion 


of St. Mary's Fall, went thither to find Copper, and had 


made Candleſticks, Croſſes, and Cenſers of it; for this 
Copper is often almoſt entirely pure. 


The Savages add, that when Michabou made the Up- 
per Lake, he dwelt at Michillimakinac, where he was 
born; this Name is properly that of a little Iſland, almoſt 
round, and very high, ſituate at the Extremity of Lake 
Huron, and by Cuſtom it has given its Name to all the 
neighbouring Country. The Iſland may be about three 
or four Miles round, and one may fee it at the Diſtance of 


twelves Leagues. There are two Iſlands to the South of 


it, the fartheſt of which is five or ſix Leagues long, the 
other is very ſmall, and quite round. They are both well 
wooded, and the Lands are good; whereas that of Mi- 
chillimakinac is only a barren Rock, and ſcarcely covered 
with a little Moſs and Herbs. It is nevertheleſs, one of 
the moſt celebrated Places of Canada, and was a long 
Time, according to the antient Tradition of the Savages, 
the chief Abode of a Nation of the ſame Name, and of 
which they reckoned thirty Villages in the Environs of 


the Iſland. They ſay, that the Iroquois deſtroyed them, 


but they do not ſay at what Time, nor on what Occa- 
ſion. This is certain, that there are no Marks of them 


remaining. I have ſomewhere read, that our old Miſſi- 


onaries have ſeen ſome Remains of theſe People *. 


The Michillimakinacs lived almoſt only by Fiſhing, and 
there is perhaps no Place in the World where 7 5 
„ uc 


* The Word Michillimakinac, ſignifies a great Number of 
TPortoiſes; but [ never heard they find more heie at preſent 
than in other Places. 


ſuch a Plenty of Fiſh. The moſt common Fiſh in the 
three Lakes, and in the Rivers: that flow into them, are 
the Herring, the Carp, the Gilt Fiſh, the Pike, the 
Sturgeon, the A/tikamegue, or white Fiſh, and above all, 
the Trout. They take three Sorts of the laſt, among 
which ſome are of a monſtrous Size, and in ſuch Num- 
bers, that a Savage with his Spear will ſometimes ſtrike 
fifty in three Hours Time. But the moſt famous of all is 
the White Fiſh ; it is about the Bigneſs and Shape of a 
Mackerel ; I know of no Kind of Fiſh that is better eat- 
ing. The Savages ſay, that it was Michabou, who taught 
their Anceſtors to Fiſh, that he invented Nets, and that 
he took the Notion of them from the Spider's Web. 
Theſe People, as you fee, Madam, do not give greater 
Honour to their God than he deſerves, ſince they are not 

afraid of ſending him to School to a vile Inſect. | 


Whatever Lands appear in Sight hereabout, do not 
give an Idea of a good Country ; but there is no Need of 
going far to find Soils fit for every Thing. We may ſay 
the ſame of the Ifles of Caſtor, which we leave on the 
left Hand, a little after we enter into the Lake Michigan. 
The Outaouars, who are retired thither, ſow here Maiz, 
and they have learnt this good Cuſtom from the Hurons, 
with whom they have lived a long Time in theſe Parts. - 
The Amikoues formerly dwelt in theſe lands : This Na- 
tion is now reduced to a very ſmall Number of Families, 
which have paſſed over to the Iſland Manitoualin, on the 
North Side of the Lake Huron. It is, nevertheleſs, one 
of the moſt noble of Canada, according to the Savages, 

who believe it to be deſcended from the Great Caſtor, 
which is, after Michabou or the Great Hare, their prin- 
cipal Deity, and whoſe Name it bears. | 


It was He, as they ſay further, that formed the Lake Ni- 
Piſſing; and all the Falls we meet with in the Great River 
of the Outaouais, which goes out of it, are the Remains 
of Banks he made to compaſs his Deſign. They add, 
that he died at the ſame Place, and that he is buried on a 

ountain, which is ſeen on the North Side of Lake Mipiſ- 
Jug. This Mountain repreſents naturally on one Side 

the Shape of a Beaver; and this is, no Doubt, what 


8 has 


— 


— 
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has given Riſe to all theſe Stories: But the Savages main- 
tain, that it was the Great e pan who gave this Shape 


to the Mountain, after he ha 


Tobacco. 


This is, Madam, what I thought worthy of Note in 
this Poſt, which is ſo famous in the Travels and Accounts 
I return to the Manners and Cuſtoms of 


of Canada.— 
the Savages ; and after having mentioned what concern- 


ed their Wars, I am going to entertain you concerning 


their Marriages. 7 


A Plurality of Wives 1s eſtabliſhed in many Nations of 
the Algonquin Language, and it is common enough to 


marry all the Siſters ; this Cuſtom is founded on the No- 


tion they have, that Sifters will agree together better 


than Strangers. In this Caſe all the Wives are upon an' 


equal Footing ; but among the true Algonquins they have 
two Sorts of Wives, and the ſecond are, Slaves to the firſt. 
Soine Nations have Wives 1n all the Places where they 
ſtay any conſiderable Time for hunting; and J have been 
aſſured that this Abuſe has been introduced lately among 
the People of the Huron Language, who in all former 
Times were ſatisfied with one Wife. But in the Iroquois 
Canton of Thonnontbouan there prevails a much greater 
Diſorder ſtill, which is a Plurality of Huſbands. 


As to what concerns the Degrees of Kindred, with 


Reſpect to Marriage, the Hurons and the Iroquois are ve- 
ry ſerupulous in this Matter: Among them there muſt be 
no Manncr of Relation between the Parties to be mar- 
ried, and even Adoption is comprehended in this Law. 
But the Huſband, if his Wife dies firſt, muſt marry her 
Siſter, or in Default of ſuch, the Woman which his 


Wie's Family ſhall chuſe for him: The Woman, on. 


her Side, is obliged to the ſame Thing with Reſpect to 


the Brothers, or the Relations of her Huſband, if he dies 
without Children, and ſhe is ſtill of an Age to have an). 


The Realon they give for it, is the ſame that is mention- 
ed in the 25th Chapter of Deuteronomy, verſe 6. The 


Huſband 


choſen it for his Burial- 
Place; and they never paſs by this Place without paying 
their Homage to him, by offering him the Smoke of their 


NORTH-AMENRITCA 
Huſband who ſhould refuſe to marry the Siſter, or the 
Relation of the deceaſed Wife, would expoſe himſelf to 
the greateſt Outrages that the Perſon rejected can poſſi. 
bly do him, and would be obliged to ſuffer them without 
Complaint or Reſiſtance. When for Want of any Rela- 
tions, they permit a Widow to provide herſelf another 
Way, they are obliged to make her Preſents: This is as 
a Teſtimony which they give of her good Conduct, and 
which ſhe has a Right to demand, if ſhe has really be- 


haved well all the Time of her Marriage. ON. 


There are in all Nations ſome conſiderable Families, 
which cannot marry. but among themſelves, eſpecially 
among the Algonguins. In general, the Stability of Mar- 
riages is ſacred in this Country, and for the moſt Part 
they conſider as a great Diſorder thoſe Agreements which 
ſome Perſons make to live together as long as. they like, 
and to ſeparate when they are tired of each other. A 
Huſband who ſhould forſake his Wife without a lawful 
Cauſe, muſt expect many Inſults from her Relations; 
and a Woman who ſhould leave her Huſband without be- 
ing forced to it by his ill Conduct, would paſs her Time 
ſtill worſe. „%% e 


Among the Miamis, the Huſband has a Right to cut 
off his Wife's Noſe if 'ſhe runs away from him; but 
among the [roquors and the Hurons they may part by Con- 
ſent, This is done without Noiſe, and the Parties thus 
ſeparated may marry again. Theſe Savages cannot even 
| Conceive that there can be any Crime in this. My 
* Wife and I cannot agree together, ſaid one of them 
toa Miſſionary, who endeavoured to make him compre- 
hend the Indecency of ſuch a Separation, © my Neigh- 
* bour's Caſe was the ſame, we changed Wives, and we 
* are all four happy: What could be more reaionable 
than to make us mutually happy, when it is ſo cheaply 
* done, without wronging any Body.” Neverthcleſs, 
this Cuſtom, as I have already obſerved, is looked upon as 
an Abuſe, and is not antient, at leaſt among the Jroquors. 


What moſt commonly difturbs domeſtic Peace among 
the People of Canada, is Jealouiy, which is equa: on 
| G 3 both 
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both Sides. The Jroguois boaſt that they are never trou- 


bled with it: but thoſe who are moſt acquainted with 


them, affirm that they are jealous to Exceſs. When a 


Woman has diſcovered that her Huſband has a Miſtreſs, 


her Rival ought to be well, on her Guard, inaſmuch as 
the unfaithful Huſband cannot defend her, nor in any 


Manner take her Part. A Man who ſhould uſe his Wife 
ill on this Account, would be diſgraced. = 


Treatjes of Marriage are entirely carried on by the Pa- 
rents : 'The Parties intereſted do not appear at all, and 


give themſelves up entirely to the Will of thoſe on whom 


they depend. But is it not Matter of Surpriſe in the 
W himſicalneſs of theſe Savages, who do not make them- 
ſelves dependent on their Parents but in that Matter on- 
ly, where there is the moſt. Reaſon to uſe: their own 
Choice? However, the Parents do not conclude any 
Thing without their Conſent ; but this is only a Forma- 
lity. The firſt Advances muſt be made by the Matrons, 
but there are ſeldom any made on the Woman's Side: 
Not but if any Girl was to continue too long without be- 


ing ſued for, her Family would act under-hand to find her 
a Suitor; but this is done with a great deal of Precaution. 


In ſome Places the Women are not in haſte to be marri- 
ed, becauſe they are allowed to make what Trials of it 
they pleaſe, and the Ceremony of Marriage only changes 
their Condition for the worſe. . 


In general, there is obſerved a great deal of Modeſty in 


the Behaviour of the young People whilſt they treat of 
their Marriage; and they ſay that it was quite otherwiſe 
in the antient Times. But what is almoſt incredible, and 
which is nevertheleſs atteſted by good Authors, is, that 
in many Places the new married Couple are together a 
whole Year, living in a perfect Continence: This is, they 
ſay, to ſhew that they married for Friendſhip, and not to 
gratify a ſenſual Paſſion. A young Woman would even 
be pointed at that ſhould happen to be with Child the firſt 


Vear of her Marriage. 


After this it will be eaſier to believe what is ſaid of the 


young People's Behaviour, during their Courtſhip ag 
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Places where they are allowed to ſee one another in pri- 
vate. For though Cuſtom allows them to have very pri- 
vate Meetings, yet in the greateſt Danger that Chaſtity 
can be expoſed to, and even under the Veil of Night, 
they ſay, that nothing paſſes againſt the Rules of the 
ſtricteſt Decorum, and that not even a Word is ſpoken 
that can give the leaſt Offence to Modeſty. I make Ac- 
count, Madam, that you will approve my not entering 
into a Detail on this Subject, which ſome Authors have 
done; it would make the Thing appear ſtill more impro- 
T 9988 


1 find in all that has been written of the Preliminaries 
and Ceremonies of the Marriages of theſe People various 


Accounts, proceeding either from the different Cuſtoms 


of divers Nations, or from the little Care the Authors of 
Relations took to be well informed: Furthermore, the 
whole appeared to me to be ſo little worthy your Curioſi- 
ty, that I thought it not worth my while to enquire a 
great deal about it. The Huſband that is to be, muſt 
make Preſents, and in this, as in every Thing elfe, no- 
thing can exceed the Diſcretion with which he behaves, 
and the reſpectful Behaviour which he ſhews to his future 
Spouſe, In ſome Places the young Man is contented to go 
and fit by the Side of the young Woman in her Cabin, 
and if ſhe ſuffers it, and continues in her Place, itis taken 
for her Conſent, and the Marriage is concluded. But in 
the midſt of all this Deference and Reſpect, he gives ſome 
Tokens that he will ſoon be Maſter. In Fact, among 
the Preſents ſhe receives, there are ſome which ought 
leſs to be regarded as Marks of Friendſhip, than as Sym- 
bols and Notices of the Slavery to which ſhe is going to 
be reduced: Such are the Collar“, the Kettle, and a 
Billet, which are carried to her Cabin. This is to let 
her know, that ſhe is to carry the Burdens, dreſs the 
Proviſions, and get Wood for Firing. The Cuſtom is 

C4 alſo 


* This Collar is that which I have mentioned before ; that 


ir to ſay, long and broad Band of Leather which ſerves to 
draw Burdens. 
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alſo in ſome Places for her to bring before-hand into the 
Cabin where ſhe is to dwell after Marriage, all the Wood 


that will be wanted for the next Winter. And itis to be 
obſerved, that in all I have juſt ſaid, there is no Diffe- 
rence between the Nations, where the Women have all 
the Authority, and thoſe where they have nothing to do 
with the Affairs of Government. Theſe ſame Women, 
who are in ſome Degree the Miſtreſles of the State, at 
| leaſt for Form, and who make the principal Body of it, 
when they have attained a certain Age, and have Chil- 
dren in a Condition to make them reſpeCted, are not at 
all reſpected before this, and are in their domeſtic Affairs 
the Slaves of the Huſbands. | 


In general .there are perhaps no People in the World 
who more deſpiſe the Sex. To call a Savage a Woman, 
is the greateſt Affront that can be given him. Notwith- 
ſtanding, the Children belong only to the Mother, and 
acknowledge her alone. 'The Father 1s always as a Stranger 
with Reſpect to them ; in ſuch a Manner, however, that 
if he is not regarded as a Father, he is always reſpected as 

the Maſter of the Cabin. I know not, however, if all 
this is univerſal amongſt all the People of Canada that we 
are acquainted with; no more than what I have found in 
ſome good Memoirs, that the young Wives, beſides what 
their Huſbands have a Right to require of them for the 
Service of the Cabin, are obliged to ſupply all the Wants 
of their own Parents; which probably muſt be under- 


ſtood of thoſe who have no longer any Perſon to render 


them theſe Services, and who are not, by Reaſon of their 
Age or Infirmities, in a Condition to help themſelves. 


However this may be, the new.married Man 1s not 
without Employment. Beſides Hunting and Fiſhing, 
which he is obliged to follow all his Life, he muſt at firſt 
make a Mat for his Wife, build her a Cabin, or repair 
that they are to live in; and as long as he lives with his 
Wife's Parents, he muſt carry to their Cabin all that he 
gets by Hunting and Fiſhing. Among the Iroquois, the 


Woman never leaves her Cabin, becauſe ſhe is * 


% 
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the Miſtreſs, or at leaſt the Heireſs of it. Among other 
Nations, after a Year or two, ſhe goes to live with her 
Mother-in-law. 5 ” us 


The Savage Women in general are brought to Bed 
without any Pain, and without any Aſſiſtance; but there 


are ſome who are a long Time in Labour, and ſuffer 


much. When this happens, they give Notice of it to 
the young People, who all on a ſudden, and when the 
Patient leaſt expects it, come and make great Noiſes at 
the Door of the Cabin, the Surpriſe of which has ſuch an 
Effect upon her, as inſtantly to procure. her Delivery. 
The Women never lie-in in their own Cabins ; many 
are taken ſuddenly, and bring forth their Children as they 
are at Work, or on a Journey : For others, when they 
find themſelves near their Time, they make a little Hut 
without the Village, and. they remain there forty Days, 
after they are delivered. But think I have heard ſay that 
this is only done for the firſt Child. e 


This Time being expired, they extinguiſh all the Fires 
of the Cabin to which ſhe is to return; they ſhake all the 
Clothes, and at her Return they light a new Fire: They 
obſerve pretty nearly the ſame Formalities with Regard 


to all Perſons of the Sex in the Time of their Terms, 
and not only whilſt theſe laſt, but alſo whilſt a Woman 


is with Child, or gives Suck, (and they commonly ſuc- 
kle their Children three Years) the Huſband never ap- 
proaches them. Nothing would be more Praiſe-worthy 
than this Cuſtom, if both Parties preſerved the Fidelity 
they owe to each other ; but there is often a Failure on 
one Side or other. Such is the Corruption of the human 
Heart, that the wiſeſt Regulations often produce the 
greateſt Diſorders. It is even ſaid, that the Uſe of ſome 
Simples, which have the Power to prevent the Conſe- 
quences of the Woman's Infidelity, is pretty common in 
this Country. | 


Nothing can exceed the Care Wen the Mothers take 


of their Children while they are in the Cradle ; but as 


ſoon 
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ſoon as they are out of it, they leave them entirely to 
themſelves; not through Want of Affection or Indiffe- 


rence, for. they never loſe the Tenderneſs they have for 


them, but with their Lives, but becauſe they are per- 
ſuaded it is beſt to leave Nature to herſelf, without any 
Reſtraint. The AQ which terminates the firſt Stage of 
Infancy, is giving a Name, which among theſe People is 


an Affair of Importance. 


This Ceremony is performed in a Feaſt, where no Per- 
ſons are Preſent but of, the ſame Sex, with the Child that 
is to be named. While they are eating the Child is upon 
the Knees of the Father or Mother, who continually re- 
commend it to the Spirits, eſpecially to that which is to 
be its Guardian Genius; for every Perſon has his own, 


but not at their Birth. They never make new Names, 


each Family has a certain Number, which they take by 
Turns. Sometimes alſo they change their Names as they 
grow up, and there are ſome Names which they cannot 
go by after a certain Age; but I do not think this is the 
Cuſtom. every where: And as among ſome People in 
taking a Name they take the Place of the Perſon that 
bore it laſt, it ſometimes happens that a Child is called 
Grandfather, and treated as ſuch by one who might really 
be ſo to the Child. ET ad 


They never call a Man by his proper Name, when 
they talk to him in common Diſcourſe, this would be 
unpolite ; they always give him the Quality he has with 
Reſpe& to the Perſon that ſpeaks to him; but when 
there is between them no Relation or Affinity, they uſe 
the Term of Brother, Uncle, Nephew, or Couſin, ac- 


cording to each other's Age, or according to the Value 


n 
* 


they have for the Perſon they addreſs. 


Further, it is not ſo much to render Names immor- 
tal, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, that they revive them, 
as to engage thoſe to whom they are given either to im- 
tate the brave Actions of their Predeceſſors, or to fe- 


venge them if they have been killed or burnt, or wy 
to 


ik ? 
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'to comfort and help their Families. Thus a Woman 
who has loſt her Huſband, or her Son, and finds her- 
ſelf without 'the Support of any Perſon, delays as little 
as ſhe can to transfer the Name of him ſhe mourns for 
to ſome Perſon capable of ſupplying his Place. They 
change their Names on many other Occaſions, to give 
the Particulars of which would take up too much Time : 
There needs no more for this Purpoſe than a Dream, or 
the Order of a Phyſician, or ſome ſuch trifling Cauſe. 
But I have ſaid enough on this Head, and here is a Tra- 
veller waiting to know if T have any Commiſſion for him 


to Quebec. I ſhall therefore cloſe my Letter and give 
it him, | 


1 an, Se. 


LETTER 


1 


L E T T E 


Dojage to the Bay. Deſcription of the Route, and of 
the Bay. Irruption of the SPANIARDS againſt the 
M1s0URIS, and their Defeat. The Dances of the 
SAVAGES. OP 


\ 


Mapam, M1cHilLLIMAKINAC, Fuly 21. 


8 CE writing my laſt Letter, I have made a Voy- 
age to the Bay eighty Leagues diſtant from this Poſt. 
I took Advantage of the Opportunity of going with M. 
de Montigny, Captain of a Company of the Troops which 
the King maintains in Canada, Knt. of St. Louis, and whoſe 
Name is famous in the Annals of this Colony; but he is 
at leaſt as valuable for his Probity and his Character full 
of Equity and Sincerity, as for his Courage and warlike 
Exploits, | ; 


| We embarked the ſecond of July in the Afternoon, we 
coaſted for thirty Leagues a Cape which ſeparates Lake 
Michigan from the Upper Lake; it is in ſome Places only 
a few Leagues wide, and it is ſcarce poſſible to ſee a 
worſe Country ; but it is terminated by a pretty River 
called the Maniſtie, full of Fiſh, and eſpecially of Stur- 
geons. A little further, going to the South Weſt, we 
enter into a great Gulf, the Entrance of which is border- 
ed with Iſlands; they call it the Gulf, or the Bay of the 
Noquets, This is a very ſmall Nation which came from 
the Borders of the Upper Lake, and of which there re- 
mains only a few Families diſperſed here and there, with- 
out any fixed Abode. | 


The 
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The Bay of the Noquets is ſeparated from the Great 
Bay only by the Iſles of the Pouteouatamis, and J have 
already-obſerved that they were the antient Abode of theſe 
Savages. 'The greateſt Part of them are very well wood- 
ed; but the only one which is ſtill peopled is not the 
largeſt nor the beſt, there remains in it now only one in- 
different Village, where we were obliged to paſs: the 
Night, though very much againſt our Inclinations: We 
could not refuſe the preſſing Intreaties of the Inhabitants; 
and indeed there is no Nation in Canada that hath always 


, 


been more ſincerely attached to the French. 


The 6th we were ſtopped almoſt the whole Day by 
contrary Winds; but it proving calm at Night, we em. 
barked a little after Sun-ſet by a fine Moon-light, and we 
kept going forwards twenty four Hours together, making 
only a very ſhort Stop to ſay Maſs, and to dine. The 
Sun ſhone ſo hot, and the Water of the Bay was ſo warm, 
that the Gum of our Canoe melted in ſeveral Places. To 
compleat our Misfortune, the Place where we ſtopped to 
encamp, was ſo full of Gnats and Muſketoes, that we 
could not cloſe our Eyes, though we had not ſlept for 
two Days before; and as the Weather was fine, and we 
had Moon-light, we embarked again on our Route at 
Three o'clock in the Morning. - 


After we had gone five or ſix Leagues, we found our- | 


ſelves over-againſt a little Iſle, which is not far from the 
Weſt Side of the Bay, and which hid from us the En- 
trance of a River, upon which is the Village of the Mal- 
homines, which the French call folles Avoines, (wild Oats), 
probably becauſe they make their common Food of this 
Grain. The whole Nation conſiſts of no more than this 
Village, which is not very populous. This is to be re- 


gretted, for they are very fine Men, and the beſt ſhaped , 
of all Canada: They are even taller than the Pouteouata- / 


mis. I am aſſured that they have the ſame Origin, and 
nearly the ſame Language as the Noquets and the Saul 
teurs, (Leapers); but they add, that they have allo a 
particular Language which they keep to themſelves. 


They have likewiſe told me ſome odd Stories of them, 
f "08 
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as of a Serpent which goes every Vear into the Village, 


and is received by them with great Ceremonies, which 
makes me believe that they are inclined to Sorcety. 


A little beyond the Iſland J juſt mentioned, the Coun- 
try changes its Appearance all at once; and from being 
wild enough, as it is to this Place, it becomes the moſt 
charming in the World. It has even ſomething more 
ſmiling than the Strait; but though it is every where 
covered with very fine Trees, it is much more ſandy, 
and not ſo fertile. The Ofchagras, who are common 
called the Puans, dwelt formerly on the Borders of the 
Bay, in a very delightful Situation. They were attack- 
ed here by the Illinois, who killed a great Number of 
them: the Remainder took Refuge in the River of Outa- 
gamis, which runs into the Bottom of the Bay. They 
ſeated themſelves on the Borders of a Kind of Lake; 
and I judge it was there, that living on Fiſh which they 
got in the Lake in great Plenty, they gave them the 
Name of Puans; becauſe all along the Shore where their 
Cabins were built, one ſaw nothing but ſtinking Fiſh, 
which infected the Air. It appears at leaſt that this is the 
Origin of the Name which the other Savages had given 
them before us, and which has communicated itſelf to 
the Bay, far from which they never removed. Some 
Time after they had quitted their antient Poſt, they en- 
deavoured to 1evenge the Blow they had received from 
the Hlinois; but this Enterprize cauſed them a new Loſs, 
which they never recovered. Six hundred of their beſt 
Men were embarked to go in Search of the Enemy; but 
as they were croſſing Lake Michigan, they were ſurpriſed 
by a violent Guſt of Wind, which drowned them all. 


We have in the Bay a Fort which ſtands on the Weſt 
Side of the River of the Outagamis, half a League from 
its Mouth; and before we arrive at it, we leave on the 
Left Hand a Village of Sakzs, The Orchagras have late- 
ly come and ſeated themſelves near us, and have built 
their Cabins about the Fort. The Miſſionary, who is 
lodged pretty near the Commandant, hopes when he has 

arnt their Language, to find them more docible than 
the Salis, among whom he labours with very little Suc- 


ceſs. 


„„ HISTORY i 
ceſs. Both of them appear to be a 3 10 of People, 4 
eſpecially the firſt; whoſe greateſt Fault is, that they a 
a little given to thieving. Their Language i is very dif 1 
ferent from all the others, which makes me believe that 
it is not derived from any of Canada; and indeed they 
have always had more Intercourſe with the People of the 
Weſt, than with thoſe we are acquainted wich in this 3 
Country. | „„ 1 1 


| The Salis, as. they are but a {mall Number, are 
10 Keidel into two Factions, one of which ſide with the 0 
| | | tagamis, and the other with the Pouteouatamis, Thoſe who 


are ſettled in this Poſt, are for the moſt Part of the A 
Party, and of Conſequence in our Intereſt. They tf 
ceived the new Commandant with great Demonſtrations 
of Joy. As ſoon as they knew he was near arriving, they 
ranged themſelves with their Arms on the Bank of the 
104 River; and the Moment they ſaw him appear, they 
63 luted him with a Diſcharge of their Muſkets, which they 
accompanied with great Shouts of Joy. Then four as 
the chief Men went into the River, where they were 
ſoon up to their Waiſt ; but they waded quite to his c 
noe, and took him up in a great Robe made of many Roe. 
Buck Skins, well ſewed together, of which each of them 
held a Corner. They carried him thus to his Apartment 
where they complimented him, and ſaid N Tine 
him When were extremely Aae 3 3 
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The next Day the Chiefs of the two Mathias 1 we 
a Viſit, and one of the Ofchagras ſhewed me a Ca 
i Piſtol, a Pair of Spaniſh Shoes, and I know not what 
0 Drug, which ſeemed to be a Sort of Ointment, He hal 
j received theſe Things from an Ajouez, and they came in- 4 
N to his Hands by the wee Means. 
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lh About two Years ago, 8 e whos came ( 

114 they ſay) from New Mexico, intending to get into tis | 
Ii Country of the Illinois, and drive the French {ei thence, 
whom they ſaw with extreme Jealouſy approach ſo ne 
the Miſſouri, came down this River and attacked 80" 


| ſh Villages of the Ofetatas, who are Allies of the Ajourz; : 
| from. whom it 1s alſo ſaid they are derived. As theſe 5 3 
| "x 
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rages had no Fire-Arms, and were ſurpriſed, the Spani- 
_— made an eaſy Conqueſt, and killed a great many of 
Fo them. A third Village, which was not far off the other 
| two, being informed of what had paſſed, and not doubt- 
ing but that theſe Conquerors would attack them, laid an 
Ambuſh, into which the Spaniards heedleſsly fell. Others 
fay, that the Savages having heard that the Enemy were 
almoſt all drunk, and faſt aſleep, fell upon them in the 
Night. However it was, it is certain that they killed the 
greateſt Part of them. | | 


There were in this Party two Chaplains, one of whom 
was kill'd directly, and the other got away to the Mi 


them very dexterouſly : He had a very fine Horſe, and the 
Miſſeurites took Pleaſure to ſee him ride it, which he 
did very ſkilfully. He took Advantage of their Curioſi- 
ty to get out of their Hands. One Day, as he was pranc- 
ing and exerciſing his Horſe before them, he got a little 
Diftance from them inſenſibly ; then ſuddenly clapping 
Spurs to his Horſe, he was ſoon out of Sight. As they 
dad taken no other Priſoner, it was not certainly known 
from what Part of New Mexico theſe Spaniards came, 
nor what was their Deſign: For what I have already 
fad of it, is only founded on the Report of the Savages, 
who perhaps intended to make their Court to us, in pub- 
as that by this Defeat they had done us a great 
5 a 


All that they brought me, was of the Spoils of the 
Chaplain that was killed; and they took from him alſo a 
Book of Prayers, which I did not ſee: It was probably his 

Iary. I bought the Piſtol : The Shoes were worth 
wthing ; and the Savage would not part with his Oint- 
ment, fancying that it was a Sovereign Remedy for all 


ue it; he replied, it was ſufficient to ſwallow a little; 
and with what Diſeaſe ſoever one was attacked, it effect- 
& an immediate Cure: But he did not tell me that he 
tad as yet made a Trial of it, and I adviſed him to the 
Contrary. We begin here to find the Savages very igno- 
Vor. II. D rant; 


fouriter, who took him Priſoner, but he eſcaped from. 


£ #2 


Diſcaſes. I had the Curioſity to aſk how he intended to 


50 H or 


rant; they are far from being ſo ingenious, or ſo at leaſt 


apt to learn, as thoſe who are more converſant with us. 


The next Day ſeveral Sakis-came to the Miſſionary, 
with whom I lodged, and invited me to come to a Kind of 


Council, which they propoſed to hold. I conſented; 


and when every one had taken his Place, the Chief laid a 
Collar on the Ground before me; and the Orator be- 
ginning his Speech, prayed me in the Name of all the 
reſt to engage the King * to take them under his ProteQi- 
on, and to purify the Air, which for ſome Time they 
ſaid had been infected, which appeared by the Number of 
ſick Perſons then in their Villages, and to defend them 
from their Enemies. I replied, that the King was very 


powerful, and perhaps more ſo than they imagined ; but 


that his Power did not extend over the Elements; and 
that when Diſeaſes, and other like fatal Caſualties, aflia- 
ed his Provinces, he addreſſed himſelf, that an End might 
be put to them, to the Great Spirit that created Heaven 
and Earth, and who is alone the ſovereign Lord of Na- 
ture: That they ſhould do the ſame, and they would find 
the Benefit of it. But to prevail with him to hear their 
- Prayers, they muſt firſt acknowledge him, and render him 


the Worſhip and Homage which he has a Right to expect 


from all reaſonable Creatures : 'That they could do nothing 
better, nor more agreeable to the King, than to liſten to 
the Father + which his Mzjeſty had ſent them, and to be 
docible to his Inſtructions: That he was a Man beloved 
by Heaven : That the Manner in which he lived among 
them, could not fail of making him very much eſteemed; 
and that his Charity towards the Sick, and all thoſe who 
wanted his Aſſiſtance, ought to have convinced them of 
the tender and ſincere Affection he had for them; and 
laſtly, that I would not receive their Collar, till they had 
- premiled me to behave. with Regard to this Miſſionary, 
in quite another Manner than they had done hitherto, and 
to give him no Cauſe for the future to complain of their 
Untowardnels. 4 
$ 


* Theſe Savages always ſpeak the Title of the King (e R9) 
in French, 


+ Father Peter Chardan, à Feſuit. 
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cc As to the Protection of the King, which you aſk, 
& and the Requeſt you make me to engage him to defend 
ce you againſt your Enemies; this great Prince has pre- 
tc yented your Wiſhes, he has given good Orders on this 
& Head to Onontbio *, who is already inclined to execute 
ie them with the Zeal and Affection of a Father f. You 
& can make no Doubt of this, if you conſider the Com- 
« mandant he ſends you. You mult certainly know, 
6e and you ſeem in Fact to have been well informed, that 
« among the French Captains there are few that equal 
e him in Valour, and you will ſoon love him more than 
“you eſteem him already.“ | 


They ſeemed to be ſatisfied with this Anſwer, and the 
promiſed me much more than they will perform, in all 
Probability: However, I took their Collar, and the Miſ- 
ſionary flattered himſelf that this Action would have 2 
good Effect. | | 


In the Afternoon of the ſame Day, the two Nations 
gave us one after the other, the Diverſion of the Dance 


of the Calumet in a great Eſplanade, which is before the 
| Lodgings of the Commandant. There was ſome Diffe- 


rence in their Way of performing this Dance; but it was 
not conſiderable. However, I learnt by it that theſe 
Feaſts vary much; ſo that it is impoſſible to give a De- 
ſeription that agrees with them all. The Otebagras va- 
ried the Dance ſomething more than the other, and ſhew- 
ed an extraordinary Agility; they are alſo better made, 
and more active than the Saks. 


This Ceremony is properly a military Feaſt. The 
Warriors are the Actors, and one would ſay, that it was 
inſtituted only to give them an Opportunity of publiſh- 
ing their great Atchievements in War. I am not the Au- 
thor of this Opinion, which does not agree well with 
bz. their's, 


This is the Name the Savages give the Governor-General. 
t means Great Mountain, and comes from the Chevalier 4 
Montmagny, who was the ſecond Governor of Canada. 


They always call the Governors, and the Commandants, 
heir Fathers. 
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their's, who have maintained that the Calumet took its 
Origin from the Caduceus of Mercury, and that in its 
Inſtitution it was eſteemed as a Symbol of Peace. All 
thoſe I ſaw Dance, ſing, ſhake the Chichrcouz, and beat 
the Drum, were young People equipped, as when they 


prepare for the March; they had painted their Faces with 


all Sorts of Colours, their Heads were adorned with Fea- 
thers, and they held ſome in their Hands like Fans. The 
Calumet was alſo adorned with Feathers, and was ſet up 
in the moſt conſpicuous Place. The Band of Muſic, and 
the Dancers were round about it, the Spectators divided 
here and there in little Companies, the Women ſeparate 
from the Men, all ſeated on the Ground, and dreſſed in 
their fineſt Robes, which at ſome Diſtance made a pret- 
ty Show. 


Between the Muſic and the Commandant, who ſat be- 
fore the Door of his Lodging, they had ſet up a Poſt, on 
which at the End of every Dance a Warrior came and 


gave a Stroke with his Hatchet; at this Signal there was 


a great Silence, and this Man repeated with a loud Voice 


| ſome of his great Feats, and then received the Applauſes 


of the SpeCtators, and after went to his Place, and the 
Sport began again. This laſted two Hours for each of 
the Nations; and I acknowledge to you, Madam, that! 
took no great Pleaſure in it, not only on Account of the 
ſame Tone, and the Unpleafantneſs of the Muſic, but 


| becauſe all the Dances conſiſted in Contorſions, which 


ſ:zemed to me tg expreſs nothing, and were no Way en- 


_ tertaining. | | 


This Feaſt was made in Honour of the new Comman- | 


dant ; yet they did him none of the Honours which are 


mentioned in ſome Relations. They did not take him and | 


place him on a new Mat; they made him no Preſent, at 
leaſt that I know of; they did not paſs any Feathers oer 
his Head ; I did not ſee the Calumet preſented to him; 
and there were no Men quite naked, painted all over 


their Bodies, adorned with Plumes of Feathers, and Beads, 


and holding a Calumet in their Hands. Perhaps it is not 
the Cuſtom of theſe People, or M. de Monbign had _ 


emptes 
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emped them from theſe Ceremonies. I obſerved only, 
that from 'Time to Time all the Aſſembly ſet up great 
Shouts to applaud the Dancers, chiefly during the danc- 
ing of the Otchagras, who, in the Opinion of the French, 
bore away all the Honour of the Day. 


I ſhould probably have had more Pleaſure in ſeeing the 
Dance of the Diſcovery - It has more Action, and ex- 
preſſes better than the foregoing the Subject it repreſents. 
It is a natural Repreſentation of all that paſſes in an Ex- 
pedition of War ; and, as I have before obſerved, that 
the Savages for the greateſt Part only endeavour to ſur- 
priſe their Enemies, this is no Doubt the Reaſon why 


they have given this Dance the Name of the Diſcovery. 


However that may be, only one ſingle Man performs 
this Dance: At firſt he advances ſlowly into the midſt of 
the Place, where he remains for fome Time motionleſs, 
after which he repreſents one after another, the Setting out 
of the Warriors, the March, the Encamping ; he goes up- 
on the Diſcovery, he makes his Approach, he ſtops as to 
take Breath, then all on a ſudden he grows furious, and 
one would imagine he was going to kill every Body; then 
he appears more calm, and takes one of the Company as 
if he had made him a Priſoner of War ; he makes a Show 
of knocking another's Brains out ; he levels his Gun at 
another; and laſtly, he ſets up a running with all his 
Might; then he ſtops and recovers himſelf : This is to 
repreſent a Retreat, at firſt precipitate, and afterwards 
leſs ſo. Then he expreſſes by different Cries the various 
Affections of his Mind during his laſt Campaign, and fi- 
niſhes by reciting all the brave Actions he has performed 
In the War. 


When the Dance of the Calumet is intended, as it ge- 
nerally is, to conclude a Peace, or a Treaty of Alliance 
againſt a common Enemy, they grave a Serpent on the 
Tube of the Pipe, and ſet on one Side of it a Board, on 
which is repreſented two Men of the two confederate Na- 
tions, with the Enemy under their Feet, diſtinguiſhed 
dy the Mark of his Nation. Sometimes inſtead of a Ca- 

| D 3 lumet, 


| 
| 


high, they always keep Time and Meaſure. 
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lamet, they ſet up a Fighting-Club, But if it concerns 
only a ſingle Alliance, they repreſent two Men joining 
one Hand, and holding in the other a Calumet of Peace, 


and having each at his Side the Mark of his Nation. In 


all theſe Treaties they give mutual Pledges, Necklaces, 
Calumets, Slaves ; ſometimes Elks, and Deer Skins well 
dreſſed, and ornamented with Figures made with Porcu- 


pines Hair ; and then they repreſent on theſe Skins the 


Things I have mentioned, either with Porcupines Hair, 
or plain Colours. 1 


There are other Dances leſs compounded, the only 
Deſign of which is to give the Warriors an Opportunity 
of relating all their brave Actions. This is what the Sa- 


vages are moſt ready to do, and they are never tired of it. 


He that gives the Feaſt invites all the Village by beating 
a Drum, and they meet in his Cabin, if it can contain all 


the Gueſts. The Warriors dance one after another, then 
ſtriking on a Poſt, Silence is made: They ſay what they 


pleaſe, and they ſtop from Time to Time to receive the 
Applauſes of the Auditors, who are not ſparing of them. 
But if any one boaſts falſely, any Perſon is allowed to 
take Dirt or Aſhes and rub his Head with them, or play 
him any other 'Trick he thinks proper. Commonly they 
black his Face, ſaying, © What I do is to hide your 
& Shame, for the firſt Time you ſee the Enemy you will 
& turn pale.” He who has thus puniſhed' the Bragado- 
cio, takes his Place, and if he commits the ſame Fault, the 
other never fails to return the Compliment. The great- 
eſt chiefs have no Privilege in this Matter, and they muſt 
not be affronted at it. This Dance is always perform- 


ed in the Night. 


In the Weftern Parts there is another Dance uſed, 
which is called the Dance of the Bull. The Dancers form 


. ſeveral Circles or Rings, and the Muſic, which is al- 


ways the Drum and the Chichicoue, is in the midſt of the 
Place. They never ſeparate thoſe of the ſame Family: 


They do not join Hands, and every one carries in his 


Hand his Arms and his Buckler. All the Circles do not 
turn the ſame Way; and tho? they caper much, and very 


From 


Who { 
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From Time to Time a Chief of the Family preſents 


his Shield: They all ſtrike upon it, and at every Stroke 
he repeats ſome of his Exploits. Then he goes and cuts 


a Piece of Tobacco at a Poſt, where they have faſtened 


a certain Quantity, and gives it to one of his Friends. If 
any one can prove that he has done greater Exploits, or 
had a Share in thoſe the other boaſts of, he has a Right 
to take the Piece of Tobacco that was preſented, and 
give it to another. This Dance is followed by a Feaſt ; 
but I do not well ſee' from whence it derives its Name, 
unleſs it be from the Shields, on which they ſtrike, which 
are covered with Bulls Hides. 


There are Dances preſcribed by their Phyficians for 
the Cure of the Sick, but they are generally very laſcivi- 
ous. Thereare ſome that are entirely for Diverſion, that 
have no Relation to any Thing. They are almoſt always 
in Circles, to the Sound of the Drum and the Chichicouz, 
the Men apart from the Women. The Men dance with 
their Arms in their Hands, and tho? they never take hold 
of each other, they never break the Circle. As to what 
I ſaid before, that they are always in Time, it is no 


difficult Thing to believe, becauſe the Muſic of the Sa- 


vages has but two or three Notes, which are repeated 
continually. This makes their Feaſts very tireſome to an 
European after he has ſeen them once, becauſe they laſt a 
long Time, and you hear always the ſame Thing. 


As the Nations near the Bay, if we except the Poute- 
outamis, are much more rude and ignorant than the others, 
they are alſo more given to Superſtition. The Sun and 
Thunder are their principal-Deities, and they ſeem to 
be more ſtrongly perſuaded than thoſe we are converſant 
with, that every Species of Animals has a Guardian Ge- 
nius, who watches for its Preſervation. A Frenchman hav- 
ing one Day thrown away a Mouſe he had juſt catched, a 
little Girl took it up to eat it: 'The Father of the Child, 
who ſaw it, ſnatched it from her, and began to make 
great Careſſes to the dead Animal. The Frenchman aſk- 
ed him the Reaſon, he replied, “It is to appeaſe the Ge- 
8 nius of the Mice, that he may not torment my Daughter 
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cc after ſhe has eaten ibis.“ ? After which he returned the | 


Animal to the Child, who eat it. 


They have above all much Veneration for Bears: As 
ſoon as they have killed one, they have a Feaſt, accom- 
panied with ſome odd Ceremonies. 'The Head of the 


Bear, painted with all Sorts: of Colours, is placed during 
the Repaſt on an elevated Place, and there receives the 


Homage of all the Gueſts, who celebrate by Songs the 
Praiſes of the Animal, while they cut his Body in Pieces, 
and feaſt upon it. "Theſe Savages have not only, like the 
reſt, the Cuſtom of preparing themſelves for their great 
Hunting Matches by Faſting, which the Outagamis ex- 
tend even to ten Days together, but alſo while the Hun- 
ters are in the Field, they often oblige their Children to 
faſt. They obſerve their Dreams while they faſt, and 
draw from thence good and ill Preſages of the Succeſs of 
the Chaſe. The Intention of theſe Faſts is to appeaſe the 
Guardian Genii of the Animals which they are to hunt; 
and they pretend that they inform them by Dreams, 
whether they will hinder or favour the Hunters. 


The Nation which for twenty Years laſt has been the 
moſt talked of in theſe weſtern Parts, is the Outagamzs, 


The natural Fierceneſs of theſe Savages, ſour'd by the 


ill Treatment they have ſeveral Times met with, ſome- 
times without Cauſe, and their Alliance with the Iroquerr, 
who are always diſpoſed to create us new Enemies, have ren- 
dered them formidable. They have ſince made a ſtrict Al- 
liance with the Sioux, a numerous Nation, which has in- 
ured itſelf to War by Degrees; and this Union has ren- 
dered all the Navigation of the upper Part of the Mi- 
ſibpi almoſt impracticable to us. It is not quite ſafe to 
navigate the River of the Hlinois, unleſs we are in a Con- 
dition to prevent a Surpriſe which is a great Injury to the 
Trade between the two Colonies. 


I met in the Bay ſome Sioux, of whom 1 made many 


Enquiries about the Countries, which are to the Weſt 
and North Weſt of Canada; and tho? I know we mult 
not entirely depend on what the Savages ſay; yet by com- 


paring what I have heard from them, with that * 
8 a 


\ 


have heard from many others, I have great Reaſon to believe 


that there are on this Continent ſome Spaniards or other 
European Colonies, much more North than any we know of 
New Mexico and California, and that in going up the 
Miſſouri as far as it is navigable, we come to a great Ri- 
ver that runs to the Weſt, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
South Sea. Independent of ſuch Diſcovery, which I be- 
lieve more eaſy this Way than by the North, I can make 
no Doubt, on weighing the Information I have kad from 
many Places, and which agree pretty well together, that 
by endeavouring to penetrate to the Source of the Miſſouri, 
one ſhould find wherewithal to make Amends for the 
Charges and Fatigues of ſuch an Enterprize. 


Jam, c. 
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Departure from M1CHILLIMAKINAC. Remarks on the 
Currents of the Lake. Portrait of the Savacts of 
CANADA. Their good and bad Qualities. 


Mapam, Lake MICHIGAN, Fuly 31. 
I Departed from Michillimakinac the Day before Yeſ- 


terday at Noon, and I am detained here in a little 


Iſland that has no Name; a Canoe that came from the 


River St. Foſeph, whither I am going, cannot go out, 


no more than our's, though they have the Wind favoura- 
ble for them; but they ſay it is too ſtormy, and the Lake 
too rough, which gives me a freſh Opportunity of writ- 
ing to you. 


Though the Wind was againſt me, when I embarked 
the 29th, I went eight good Leagues that Day, which 
proves that I was driven by the Currents. I had already 
obſerved the ſame Thing upon entering the Bay, and was 
ſurpriſed at it. It is certain that this Bay, having no other 
Outlet, diſcharges itſelf into Lake Michigan; and Lake 
Michigan, for the ſame Reaſon, muſt diſcharge its Wa- 
ters into Lake Huron, and the rather, becauſe both the 
Bay and Lake Michigan receives ſeveral Rivers ; Lake 
Michigan eſpecially, which receives a- great Number, 
ſome of which are little inferior to the Seine ; theſe 
great Currents are not perceivable but in the midſt of the 


Channel, and produce Eddies or counter Currents, of 


which we take Advantage when we go along Shore, as 
they are obliged to do who go in Canoes of Bark. 
| | | 1 went 
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T went at firſt five Leagues to the Weſt, to get into 


Lake Michigan, I then turned to the South, and this is 
the only Route we have to take for a hundred Leagues 
to the River St. Joſepb. Nothing is finer than the Coun- 
try which ſeparates the Lakes Michigan and Huron : 


Yeſterday I went three Leagues further, and a high Wind 


obliged me to ſtop at this Iſland. I ſhall ſhun the Irkſome- 
neſs of waiting here, by employing myſelf in finiſhing my 
Account of the natural Inhabitants of this vaſt Country, 
2 great Part of which I have already travelled over. 


'The Savages of Canada are generally well made, and 
of a lofty Stature; but it is not unuſual in ſome Nations 
to fee ſome of only a middle Stature; but it is very un- 
common to ſee any that are deformed, or that have any 
outward Blemiſh. They are robuſt, and of a healthy 
Conſtitution : They would be very long lived, if they 
ſpared themſelves a little more; but the greateſt Part ru- 
in their Conſtitutions by forced Marches, by deſperate 
Faſtings, and by great Exceſles in eating : Beſides that, 


during their Childhood, they have often their naked Feet 


in the Water, on the Snow and Ice. The Brandy which 
the Europeans have ſupplied them with, and for which 
they have ſuch a ſtrong Inclination that exceeds all that 
can be ſaid of it, and which they always drink till they 
are drunk, has compleated their Ruin, and has not a lit- 


tle contributed to the Deſtruction of all theſe Nations, 


which are at preſent reduced to leſs than the twentieth 
Part of what they were a hundred and fifty Years ago. If 
this continues they will become entirely extinct. 


Their Bodies are not confined in their Infancy like 
our's, and nothing is more proper to make their Joints 
free, and to give them that Suppleneſs in all their Limbs, 
which we ſo much admire in them, than this Liberty, 
and the Exerciſes to which the Children there are accul- 
tomed very early. The Mothers ſuckle them a long 
Time, and there are ſome that at ſix or ſeven Years o 
ſtill take the Breaſt. Nevertheleſs, this does not hinder 
them from taking all Kinds of Food the firſt Year : In 


ſhort, the open Air to which they are expoſed, the 5 
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tigues they make them ſuffer, but by little and little, and 
in a Manner proportioned to their Age, with plain and 
natural Food; all this forms Bodies capable of perform- 
ing and ſuffering incredible Things; the Exceſs of which, 
as [ have already obſerved, deſtroys many before they ar- 
rive at an Age of Maturity. We have ſeen ſome, after 
their Stomachs were ſwelled four Inches, ſtill continue 
cating as heartily as if they had juſt begun : When they 

find themſelves overcharged they ſmoke, then they ſleep, 
and when they wake the Digeſtion is generally perfected. 
Sometimes they take an Emetic, after which they begin 
to eat again. | 


In the Southern Countries they have but little Re- 
ſtraint in the Article of Women; who, on their Side, 
are very laſcivious. From hence ariſes the Corruption of 
Manners, which for ſome Years paſt has infected the 
Northern Nations. The Iroquois in particular were 
chaſte enough, till they were converſant with the [/linors, 
and other neighbouring People of Louiſiana : They have 
gained nothing by their Acquaintance with them, but 
adopting their Vices. It is certain that Effeminacy and 
Luſt were carried in theſe Parts to the greateſt Exceſs. 
There were amongſt them ſome Men who were not 
aſhamed to dreſs themſelves like Women, and to ſubmit 

to all the Employments that belonged to the Women; 
from whence there followed a Corruption that cannot be 
expreſſed. Some have pretended, that this Cuſtom came 
fromT know not what Principle of Religion : But this 
Religion, like many others, has taken its Riſe from the 
Depravation of the Heart; or if this Cuſtom took its Riſe 
from the Spirit, it ended in the Fleſh. Theſe effeminate 
Perſons never marry, and abandon themſelves to the moſt 
infamous Paſſions ; they are alſo treated with the greateſt 
Contempt. | 


On the other Hand, though the Women are ſtrong 
and luſty, they are unfruitful. Beſides the Reaſons I 
have already mentioned, that is to ſay, the Time they 
take to ſuckle their Children, their Cuſtom 'of Continence 
all this Time, and the exceſſive Labours they are obliged 
to undergo, in whatſoever Condition they find themſelves, 
| - "This 
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this Barrenneſs proceeds alſo from the Cuſtom eſtabliſhed 
in many Places, which permits young Women to proſti- 


| tute themſelves before they are married; add to this, the 


extreme Neceſſity to which theſe People are often reduc- 
ed, and which takes away their Deſire of having Chil. 


dren. 


For the reſt, it is certain, that they have great Advan- 
tages over us; and J conſider, as the chief of all, the 
Perfectneſs of their Senſes, either internal or external. 
In ſpite of the Snow, which dazzles their Eyes, and the 
Smoke, which almoſt ſmothers them for ſix Months in 
the Year, their Sight never decays: Their Hearing 
is extremely quick, and their Smelling ſo exquiſite, that 
they ſmell Fire a long Time before they can diſcover it. 
On Account of the Exquiſiteneſs of their Smell, they 
can't bear the Scent of Muſk, nor any ſtrong Smell. 
They ſay alſo, that they like no Odours, but thoſe of 
Eatables, 


Their Apprehenſion is very wonderful : Tt is enough 
for them to have been but once in a Place, to have an 
exact Idea of it, which is never effaced. If a Foreſt is 
ever ſo large and pathleſs, they croſs it without wander- 
ing, when they have well conſidered certain Marks, by 
which they guide themſelves. 


'The Inhabitants of Acadia, and of the Environs of the 


Gulf of St. Laurence, in their Canoes of Bark (to pals 


over to Terre de Labrador (New Britain) to ſeek out the 
Efktimaux, with whom they were at War) would go thir- 
ty or forty Leagues on the main Sea without Compals, 
and make the Land exactly at the Place they propoſed. 
In the moſt cloudy Weather they will follow the Sun 
many Days, without making any Miſtake : The bell 
Clock cannot give us better Information of the Progrels 
of the Sun, than they can, only by viewing the Sky; ſo 
that do what you can to put them out of their Way, tis 
very rare that they loſe their Route. They are born 
with this Talent: It is not the Fruit of their Obſervati- 


ons, nor. of long Cuſtom : Youth, who never before 9 
| ou 
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a of their Village, travel as ſecurely as thoſe who have 
been moſt uſed to- range the Country. 


The Beauty of their Imagination is equal to its Viya- 
city, and this appears in all their Diſcourſe. They are 
quick at Repartee, and their Speeches are full of ſhining - 
Paſſages, that would have been applauded in the public 
Aſſemblies at Rome and Athens. Their Eloquence hag 
ſomething in it ſo ſtrong, ſo natural, ſo pathetic, that Art 
cannot attain, and which the Greeks admired in the Bar- 
barians : And though it does not appear to be ſupported by 
Action, though they make no Geſtures, and do not raiſe 
their Voice, we feel that they are thoroughly affected 
with what they ſay, and their Eloquence is perſuaſive. 


It would be ſtrange, that with ſuch a fine Tmagination, 
they ſhould not have an excellent Memory. They are 
deſtitute of all the Helps we have invented to aſſiſt our's, 
or to ſupply its Defect. Nevertheleſs, it is ſcarcely cre- 
dible of how many Matters, with what particular Cir- 
cumſtances, and with how much Order, they treat in 
their Councils. On ſome Occaſions, however, they uſe 
little Sticks, to recolle& the Articles they are to diſcuſs ; 
and by this they form a Sort of local Memory ſo certain, 
that they will ſpeak four or five Hours together, will diſ- 
play twenty-Preſents, each of which requires an entire 
Diſcourſe, without forgetting any 'Thing, or even with- 
out Heſitation. Their Narration is clear and exact; and 
though they uſe many Allegories, and other Figures, it 
is animated, and has all the pleaſing Turns which their 
Language affords. : | 


They have a true and ſolid Judgment, and go directly to 
the Mark in View, without ſtopping, without wandering, 
and without being put on a wrong Scent. They readily con- 
ceive all that is within the Compaſs of their Knowledge; 
but to put them in a Way of ſucceeding in the Arts, without 
which they have lived hitherto, as they have not the leaſt 
Idea of them, it would require a great deal of Labour; 
and the more ſo, as they have the higheſt Contempt for 
every Thing which they do not find neceſſary, that is to 
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bour, without making one Cry: If ſhe ſhewed the leaſt 


ther; becauſe, as they ſay, ſhe could only breed Cow- 
ards. Nothing is more common, than to ſee Perſons 0 
all Ages, and of both Sexes, ſuffer for many Hours, and 


uiii / or 


ſay, for what we value moſt. It would alſo be no ſmall i 
Difficulty to make them capable of Reſtraint and Appli- F 
cation in Things merely ſpeculative, or which they ſhould m 
look upon as uſeleſs. As to what relates to their own ar 
Concerns, they neglect nothing, nor do any Thing pre- in 
cipitately: and though they are ſo ſlow in taking their 3 


Reſolutions, yet they are as warm and active in putting 
them in Execution: This is obſerved eſpecially of the 
Hurons and the [roqueis. They are not only ready at 


An Outaouais, named Jobn le Blanc, a bad Chriſtian, 
and a great Drunkard, being aſked by Comte de Frontenac, 
what he thought Brandy was made of, which he loved ſo 
well, ſaid it was an Extract of Tongues and Hearts; for 
(added he) when TI have drank it, I fear nothing, and I 


The greateſt Part of them have truly a Nobleneſs and 
an Equality of Soul, to which we ſeldom arrive, with all 
the Helps we can obtain from Philoſophy and Religion. 
Always Maſters of themſelves, in the moſt ſudden Mis- 
fortunes, we can't perceive the leaſt Alteration in their 
Countenances. A Priſoner, who knows in what his Cap- 
tivity will end, or, which is perhaps more ſurpriſing, 
who is ſtill uncertain of his Fate, does not loſe on this 
Account a Quarter of an Hour's Sleep: Even the firll 
Emotions do not find them at a Fault. 


A Huron Captain was one Day inſulted and truck by 
a young Man. 'Thoſe who were preſent, would have 
puniſhed this Audaciouſneſs on the Spot. Let bin 
* alone, (ſaid the Captain) Did not you feel the Earth 
« tremble 9: He is ſufficiently informed of bis Folly.” 


Their Conſtancy in ſuffering Pain, is beyond all Ex- 
preſſion. A young Woman ſhall be a whole Day in La. 


Weakneſs, they would eſteem her unworthy to be a Mo- 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes many Days together, the 'ſharpeſt Effects of 
Fire, and all that the moſt induſtrious Fury can invent to 
make it moſt painful, without letting a Sigh eſcape. They 
are employed for the moſt Part, during their Sufferings, 
in encouraging their Tormentors by the moſt inſulting 
Reproaches. bh 


An Outagami, who was burnt by the Illinois with the 
utmoſt Cruelty, perceiving a Frenchman among the Spec- 
tators, begged of him that he would help his Enemies to 
torment him; and upon his aſking why he made this Re- 
| queſt, he replied, ©* Becauſe I ſhould have the Comfort 
| * of dying by the Hands of a Man. My greateſt Grief 
| © (adds he) is, that I never killed a Man. But (ſaid an 
© ILLINOIS) you have killed fuch and ſuch a Perſon,” _ 
« As for the ILLINO1s, ' (replied the Priſoner) I have 
« killed enough of them, but they are no Men.” 


What T have obſerved in another Place, Madam, to 
leſſen the Aſtoniſhment which ſuch an Inſenſibility fills 
one with, does not hinder us from allowing that ſuch a 
Behaviour ſhews a great deal of Bravery. There muſt al- 
ways be, to elevate the Soul above the Senſe of Pain to 
ſuch a Degree, an Effort which common Souls are not 
capable ol. The Savages exerciſe themſelves in this all 
their Lives, and accuſtom their Children to it from their 
tendereſt Years, We have ſeen little Boys and Girls tie 
themſelves together by one Arm, and put a lighted Coal 
| between them, to ſeE which would ſhake it off firſt. In 
ſhort, we muſt alſo allow, that, according to Cicero's Re- 
mark, an Habit of Labour makes us bear Pain more ea- 
ily +. But there are perhaps no Men in the World who 
fatigue themſelves more than the Savages, either in their 
Huntings, or in their Journies. Laſtly, what proves that 
this Kind of Inſenſibility is in theſe Barbarians the Effect 
of a true Courage, is, that it is not found in all of them. 


It is not ſurpriſing that with this greatneſs of Soul, and 
theſe elevated Sentiments, the Savages ſhould be intrepid 
Var. II. 'E in 
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in Danger, and of a Courage Proof againſt every Thing 5 
It is true that in their Wars they expoſe themſelves as lit- 1 
tle as may be, becauſe they make it their Chief Glory ne- 1 


Nations not being numerous, they have made it a Maxim 
not to weaken them: But when they muſt fight, they 
do it like Lions, and the Sight of their Blood does but 
encreaſe their Strength and Courage. They have been 
in many Actions with our brave Men, who have ſeen 


A Miſſionary having accompanied ſome Abenakis in an 
Expedition againſt New England, and knowing that a 
great Party of the Engliſh were purſuing them in their 
Retreat, endeavoured all he could to make them make 
Haſte forward, but without Effect. All the Anſwer he 
received, was that they were not afraid of thoſe People. 
At laſt all the Engliſb came in Sight, and they were at 
leaſt twenty to one. The Savages, without ſeeming at 
all ſurpriſed, firſt conducted the Father to a Place of Safe- 
ty, then went and waited boldly for the Enemy in a Place 
where there were only ſome Stumps of Trees. The En- 
gagement laſted almoſt the whole Day. The Abenati 
did not loſe a Man, and put the Engliſh to Flight, after 
having covered the Field of Battle with the Dead. 
had this Account from the Miſſionary himſelf *. - 


But what ſurpriſes infinitely, in Men whoſe whole out- 
ward Appearance proclaims nothing but Barbarity, i to 
ſee them behave to each other with ſuch Kindneſs and 
Regard, that are not to be found among the moſt civiliz- 
ed Nations. Doubtleſs this proceeds in ſome; Meaſure 
from the Words MINE and THINE being as yet unknown 
to theſe Savages. Thoſe cold Words as St. 3 om 
calls them, which, extinguiſhing in our Hearts the Fire d 
Charity, light up that of Covetouſneſs. We are equal 
ly charmed with that natural and unaffected Gravil 
which reigns in all their Behaviour, in all their Actions, 
and in the greateſt Part of their Diverſions; as ou 


Father Vincent Biget.— This ſeems to be apocryphal. 
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reſſions, and the Oaths and Curſes ſo com- 
| which are Proofs'of good Senſe, and 


F438 


of whom they have no Cauſe to complain, and not to 
carry their Revenge ſo far. 5 
On the other Hand, we muſt allow that what we moſt 
admire in the Savages, is not always pure Virtue; that 
Conſtitution and Vanity have a great Share in it, and that 
their beſt Qualities are tarniſned by great Vices. Theſe 
Men, who at firſt View appeared to us ſo contemptible, 
of all Mankind have the greateſt Contempt for all others, 
ni. the higheſt Opinion of themſelves. 'The:proudeſt A. 
all were the Hurons, before Succeſſes had lifted up the 
Hearts of the Iroguois, and grafted in them an Haughti- 
| nefs, which nothing can yet ſuppreſs, on a fierce Rude- 
neſs, which before was their diſtinguiſhing CharaQer. 


On the other Side, theſe People, ſo proud and jealous 
of their Liberty, are beyond all Imagination Slaves to hu- 
man Reſpect: They are accuſed of being light and incon- 
ſtant ; but they are ſo, rather through a Spirit of Inde- 
pendence, than by Character, as I have obſerved of the 
Canadians, They are diſtruſtful and ſuſpicious, eſpecial- 
ly towards us; treacherous, when their Intereſt is con- 
cerned ; Diſſemblers, and revengeful to Exceſs. Time 
does not abate in them their Deſire of Revenge: It is the 
moſt precious Inheritance which they leave to their Child- 
ten, and which is tranſmitted from Generation to Gene- 
"alon, till they find an Opportunity to execute it. 
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As to what we call more particularly the Qualities WW 
of the Heart, the Savages do not value themſelves much E 
on them; or, to ſpeak more properly, they are not Vir. - 
tues in them. Friendſhip, Compaſſion, Gratitude, At- 8 


tachment, they have ſomething of all this, but it is not 
in the Heart; and in them it is leſs the Effect of a good 


Diſpoſition, thav of .Reflexion, or Inſtinct. The Care 4 
they take of Orphans, Widows, and the Infirm, and the a 
Hoſpitality 5 exerciſe in ſuch an admirable Manner, Ea 
are to them only the Confequence of their Perſuaſion, dos 
that all Things ought to be in common among men. Fa- rep 
thers and Mothers have a Fondneſs for their Children, E Mo 
which riſes even to Weakneſs; but which does not incline Eo 
them to make them virtuous, and which appears to be | req) 
purely Animal. Children, on their Side, have no natural 1 
Gratitude for their Parents, and they even treat them 860 
ſometimes with Indignity, eſpecially their Fathers. I add 
have heard ſome Examples, of this Sort, that are horrible, We 
and which cannot be related : But here follows one lu- lice 
ſtance that was public. VF E of af 
An Iroquois, who ſerved a long Time in our Troops 2 
againſt his own Nation, and even as an Officer, met his pend 
Father in an Engagement, and was going to kill him. theſe 
When he diſcovered who he was, he held his Hand, and E is 
ſaid to him, You have once given me Life, and now 1 
« give it to you. Let me meet with you no more; for I Tt 
& have paid the Debt I ow'd you.” Nothing can better ties 5 
prove the neceſſity of Education, and that Nature alone hn 
does not ſufficiently inſtruct us in our moſt eſſential Du- dark 
ties. And what demonſtrates more evidently the Advan- ifang 
tages of the Chri/zan Religion, is, that it has produced in The f 
the Hearts of theſe Barbarians, in all theſe ReſpeCts, 3 and it 
Change which appears wonderful. 4 nuall 
5 | „ | | of the 
But if the Savages know not how to taſte the Sweets of mencic 
Friendſhip, they have at leaſt diſcovered its Uſefulnels 
Every one amongſt them has a Friend nearly of his own Itis 
Age, between whom there is a mutual Engagement, | air or 
which is indiffoluble. T'wo men thus united for their ead, 
common Intereſt, are obliged to do every Thing, and to and E 
run all Hazards to aſſiſt and ſuccour each other. Death ane © 


itſe 5 
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itſelf, as they believe, ſeparates them only for a Time : 
They depend on meeting again in the other World, ne- 
ver to part more, being perſuaded that they ſhall till 
want each other's Aſſiſtance. | | 

| have heard it reported on this Occaſion, that a Chri/- 
tian Savage, but one who did not purſue the Maxims of 
the Goſpel, being threatened with Hell by a Feſuit, aſked 
this Miſſionary, if he thought his Friend, who was lately 
dead, was gone to that Place of Puniſhment ? 'The Father 
replied, that he had Reaſon to judge that he had found 
Mercy with GoD. I awon't go to Hell neither,” ſaid 
the Savage ; and this Motive engaged him to do all we 
required, that is to ſay, that he was as willing to go to 
Hell as to Heaven, to meet with his Companion: But 
God makes Uſe of all Means to fave his Ele&. They 
add, that theſe Friends, when they are at a Diſtance from 
each other, uſe mutual Invocations in any Dangers they 
meet with; which is to be underſtood, without Doubt, 
of their Guardian Deities. Theſe Aſſociations are bound 
by Preſents, and ſtrengthened by Intereſt and Neceſſity. 
This is a Support on which they can almoſt always de- 
pend. Some report, that there is ſomething unnatural in 
theſe Aſſociations ; but I have Reaſon to believe at leaſt 
it is not general. 


The Colour of the Savages does not prove a third Spe- 
cies between the White and the Black, as ſome People 
have imagined. 'They are very ſwarthy, and of a dirty 
dark Red, which appears more in Florida, of which Lou- 
ifana is a Part: but this is not their natural Complexion. 
The frequent Frictions they uſe, gives them this Red; 
and it is ſurpriſing that they are not blacker, being conti- 
nually expoſed to the Smoke in Winter, to the great Heats 
of the Sun in Summer, and in all Seaſons to all the Incle- 
mencies of the Air. 


It is not ſo eaſy to give a Reaſon why they have not a 
ar on their whole Body, excepting the Hairs of their 
Head, which they have all very black, the Eye Laſhes, 
and Eyebrows, which ſome allo pluck off; and 'tis the 
lame Caſe with almoſt all the Americans. What makes 


E 3 it 


png oh 


} 


EEE 


it ſtill more ſurpriſing, is, that their Children are born 


with a thin Hair, and pretty long, all over their Bodies, 
but which diſappears after eight Days. The old Men 
have alſe ſome Hairs on the Chin, as we ſee ſome old 
Women have with us. I have known ſome who attri- 
bute this Singularity to the conſtant Cuſtom the Ameri. 
cians have of ſmoking, and which is common to both 


| Sexes.” Others think it more natural to ſay, that this 


proceeds from the Quality of their Blood; which being 


more pure, becauſe of the Plainneſs of their Aliments, 


produces leſs of thoſe Superfluities, which our's, being 
more groſs, ſupplies ſo plentifully ; or that having fewer 
Salts, it is leſs fit for theſe Sorts of Productions. There 
is no Doubt that it is at leaſt this Plainneſs of Food which 
renders the Savages ſo ſwift of Foot. I have ſeen a Man 
who came from an Iſland not far from Japan, who, be- 
fore he had eat any Bread, aſſured me that he could tra- 
vel on Foot thirty Leagues a Day, commonly without 
Fatigue ; but that ſince he had been uſed to Bread, he 
could not travel with the ſame Eaſe, 


This is certain, that our Savages think it a very great 
Beauty to have no Hair but on the Head ; that if they 
have any on their Chin, they pluck it off direQly ; 
that the Europeans, the firſt Time they ſaw them, ap- 
peared frightful to them with their long Beards, as was 


then the Faſhion ; that they do not think our white Co- 


lour handſome ; and that they found the Fleſh of the 
Engliſh and French, when they eat it, of a bad Taſte, 


becauſe it was ſalt. | 


Thus, Madam, the Idea which we formerly had in 


Europe of Savages, which were repreſented as hairy Men, 


is not only entirely the Reverſe of the Americans, but it 
is exactly that which they at firſ had of us, becaule they 
thought all our Bodies were like our Breaſts and Chins. 


J am, Cc. 
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LETTER NT 


Journey to the River ST. JosEPH. Remarks on the Ri- 
vers which run into Lake Michi AN from the Eaſt. 
Of Father MaRqQueETTE's River, and the Origin of 
its Name. Two Games of the SavAGES. Some Re- 
marks on the Charatter of theſe People. 


Map Au, Sr. Jos EPEH, Auguſt 16. 


II is eight Days ſince J arrived at this Poſt, where we 
have a Miſſion, and where there is a Commandant 
with a ſmall Garriſon. 'The Houſe of the Commandant 
which 1s a trifling Thing, is called the Fort, becauſe it is 
ſurrounded with a poor Paliſade, and it is much the ſame 
Thing in all other Places, excepting the Forts of Cham- 
bly and Cataracoui, which are real Fortreſſes. There 
are however in all of them ſome Pieces of Cannon or 
Patteraroes, which, in Caſe of Need, are ſufficient to 
prevent a Coup de Main, and to keep the Savages in Awe, 


We have here two Villages of Savages, one of Miamis 
and the other of Pouteouatamies, they are both for the 
moſt Part Chriſtians, but they have been a long Time 
without Paſtors, and the Miſſionary that was lately ſent 
hither, will have no little Trouble to reſtore the Exerciſe 
of Religion. The River St. Joſeph comes from the South 
Eaſt to diſcharge itſelf into the Bottom of Lake Michigan, 
the Faſt Coaſt of which we muſt range, which is a hun- 
dred Leagues long, before we enter this River. Then 
ve go up it two hundred Leagues to arrive at the Fort : 

his Navigation requires much Care, becauſe when the 
Wind comes from the open Lake, that is, the Weſt, 
the Waves are the whole Length of the Lake; and the 
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Weſt Winds are very common here. It is alſo very pro- 
bable that the Number of Rivers which run into the Lake 
on the Weſt Side, contribute by the Shock of their Cur- 
rents with the Waves, to render the Navigation more 
dangerous: It 1s certain that-there are few Places in Ca- 
nada where there are more Wrecks.— But I take up 
my Journal again where I left off. 


The firſt of Augu/?, after having ſailed croſs a Bay that 
is thirty Leagues deep, I left on the Right the Iſles of 
Caſtor, which appeared to be very well wooded; and ſome 
Leagues further, on the Left, I perceived on an Emi- 
nence of Sand a Kind of Buſh, which, when we are over- 
againſt it, has the Shape of an Animal lying dewn. The 
French call it L'ours qui dort (the ſleeping Bear), and the 
Savages the Bear hing down. I went twenty Leagues 
that Day, and encamped in a little Ifland, 44? 30 North 
Latitude ; this is nearly the Latitude of Montreal. From 
the Entrance of Lake Michigan to this Iſland, the Coaſt 
is very ſandy, but if we go a little Way into the Country 
it appears to be very good, at leaſt to judge of it by the 
fine Foreſts with which it is covered. On the other Hand, 
it is well watered, for we went not a League without 
diſcovering either ſome large Brook, or ſome pretty Ri- 
ver, and the farther we go South, the Rivers grow larger, 
and have a longer Courſe, the Peninſula, which ſeparates 
Lake Michigan from Lake Huron, growing wider as it 
advances to the South. Nevertheleſs, the greateſt Part 
of theſe Rivers are but narrow, and ſhallow at their 
Mouths; but they have this Singularity, that they form 
Lakes near their Entrance of two, three, or four Leagues 
round. This proceeds, no Doubt, from the Quantity of 
Sand which they bring down: Theſe Sands being driven 
back by the Waves of the Lake, which almoſt always 
come from the Weſt, gather at the Mouths of the Ri- 
vers, whoſe Waters being ſtopt by theſe Banks, which 
they paſs over with Difficulty, have made themſelves by 

egrees theſe Lakes, or Ponds, which prevent the Inun- 
datior of tlie whole Country when the Snows melt. 


On the third | entered Father Marguette's River to 5 
amine if what I had hcard of it was true. It 1s at ” 
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only a Brook, but fifteen Paces higher, which is near 
two Leagues round, to make a Paſſage for it into the 
Micbigan, one would think they had dug away with Pick- 
axes, a great Hill, which we leave to. the Left at the 
Entrance, and on the Right the Coaſt is very low for the 
length of a good Muſket-Shot; then all at once it riſes 
very high. It had been thus repreſented to me; con- 
cerning which, this is the conſtant Tradition of all our 


Travellers, and what I have heard from ſome antient 
Miſſionaries. 


Father Foſeph Marquette, a Native of Laon in Picardy, 
where his Family ſtill holds a diſtinguiſhed Rank, was one 
of the moſt illuſtrious Miſſionaries of New France; he tra- 
yelled over almoſt all Parts of it, and made many Diſco- 
veries; the laſt of which was the Miſiſſippi, which he 
entered with the Sieur Folzet in 1673. Two Years after 
this Diſcovery, of which he publiſhed an Account, as he 

was going from Chicagou, which is at the Bottom of Lake 
| Michigan, to Michillimakinac, he entered the River I am 
ſpeaking of ; the Entrance of which was then at the Ex- 


tremity of the low Land, which I have ſaid we leave to 


the Right at entering it. He ſet up his Altar here, and 
ſaid Maſs. After this, he went a little Diſtance to return 
Thanks, and prayed the two Men who managed his Ca- 
noe, to leave him alone for half an Hour. This Time 
being expired, they went ro ſeek him, and were greatly 
ſurpriſed to find him dead; but they recolleQed, that up- 
on entering the River, he had ſaid that he ſhould finiſh 
his Journey there. Nevertheleſs, as it was too far from 
thence to Michillimakinac, to carry his Body thither, 
they buried him pretty near the Side of the River; which 
irom that Time has retired, as out of Reſpect, to the 
Cape, at the Foot of which it now runs, and where it 

as made a new Paſſage. The Year following, one of 


the two Men who had performed the laſt Duties to this 


ervant of GoD, returned to the Place where he had Hu- 
ned him, took up his Remains and carried them to Mi- 
billimakinac. I could not learn, or I have forgot, what 
ame this River had before; but at preſent the Savages 
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jump into the River, to fetch I know not what, 115 
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always called it the River of the Black Gown *. The 
French have given it the Name of Father Marguette ; and 
never fail to invoke him, when they find themſelves in any 
Danger on the Lake Michigan. Many have affirmed, 
that they believe it was owing to his Interceſſion, that 
they have eſcaped very great Dangers, 


went three Leagues further that Day, and encamped 
at the Entrance of the River St. Nicholas, on the Side of a 
pretty Lake, that is longer, but not ſo wide as the form- 


er. I found here a great Number of red and white Pines, 


the laſt have the hardeſt Bark, but the beſt Wood, and 
ſhed a Gum which is pretty fine; the firſt have the ſoft- 
eſt Bark, but the Wood is heavier. They draw from 
theſe the Tar of which the beſt Pitch is made. I failed 


thus pleaſantly to the River St. Foſeph, which I entered 


the 6th, very late, or on the 7th very early in the Morn- 
ing, for it was about Midnight when we arrived here, 
having reſted ourſelves above two Hours at the Side of the 
Lake of La Riviere Noire (the Black River,) which is 
eight Leagues diſtant, and where there is a great deal of 
Gin-ſeng. 7 1 


The River St. Joſeph is above a hundred Leagues long, 
and its Source is not far from Lake Erie: It is navigable 
eighty Leagues, and in the twenty-five Leagues which 
I went up to arrive at the Fort, I ſaw none but good 
Lands, covered with 'Trees of a prodigious Height, un- 
der which there grow in ſome Places very fine Capillaire, 
(Maiden Hair.) I was two Days making this Way, but 
the Night of the firſt was very near putting an End to my 


Journey. I was taken for a Bear, and was within 4 


Hair's Breadth of being killed under this Denomination, 
by one of my Canoe Men in the following Manner. 


After Supper and Prayer, as it was very hot, I went to 
take a Walk, keeping always by the Side of the River. A 
Spaniel that followed me every where, took a Fancy to 


a 


* Thus the Savages call the Jeſuits. They call the Prieſts, 
the White Capes; and the Recollets, the Grey Gowns. 


. 


a little 


the A. 
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had thrown in without Thought. My People, who 
thought I was was gone to Reſt, eſpecially as it was late, 
and the Night dark, hearing the Noiſe this Creature 
made, thought it was a Roe-Buck that was croſſing the 
River; and two of them immediately ſet out with their 
Guns charged. Luckily for me, one of the two, who 
was a blundering Fellow, was called back by the reſt, for - 
Fear he ſhould occaſion the Loſs of their Game; other- 
wiſe it might have happened, that by his blundering I 
ſhould have been ſhot, | 


The other advancing ſlowly, perceived me about twenty 
Paces from him, and made no Doubt that it was a Bear 
ſtanding upon his hind Feet, as theſe Animals always do 
when they. hear a Noiſe. At this Sight he cocks his Gun, 
which he had loaded with three Balls; and ſtooping down 
almoſt to the Ground, made his Approaches as ſilently as 
poſſible. He was going to fire, when on my Side I thought 
{ ſaw ſomething, without being able to diſtinguiſh what it 
was; but as I could not doubt but that it was one of m 
People, I thought proper toaſk him if by Chance he did 
not take me for a Bear : He made me no Anſwer, and 
when I came up to him, I found him like one Thunder- 
ſtruck and as it were ſeized with Horror at the Blow he 


was juſt going to give. It was his Comrades who told me 
what had paſſed. Is 


The River St. Joſepb is ſo convenient for the Trade of all 
Parts of Canada, that it is no Wonder it has always been 
much frequented by the Savages. Furthermore, it wa- 
ters a very fertile Country: But this is not what theſe 
People value moſt. Tt is even a great Loſs to give them 
good Lands: Either they make no Uſe of them, or they 
loon make them poor by ſowing their Maiz. | 


The Maſcoutins had, not long ſince, a Settlement on 
this River ; but they are returned to their own Country, 
which is, as they fay, ſtill finer. The Pouteouatamies 
have ſucceſſively occupied here ſeveral Poſts, and remain 
here full, Their Village is on the ſame Side as the Fort, 
alittle lower, and on a very fine Spot. The Village of 
the Miamies is on the other Side of the River. 
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"Theſe Savages who have at all Times applied them. 
ſelves more than the others to Phyſic, ſet a high Value 
on Gin-ſeng, and are perſuaded that this Plant has' the 
Virtue to render Women fruitful. But J do not think 
that it was for this Reaſon they called it Abeſoutchenzyg, 
which means a Child : It owes this Name to the Shape of 


its Root, at leaſt among the 7roquors. You have ſeen with- 


out Doubt, Madam, what Father Laffitau, who brought 
it firſt to France, has wrote of it under the Name of Au- 
relia Canadenfis : It is at leaſt for Shape abſolutely the 
ſame as that which comes to us from China, and which 
the Chineſe get from Corea and Tartary. 'The Name 
they give it, which ſignifies the Likeneſs of a Man; the 
Virtues they attribute to it, and which have been expe- 
Tienced in Canada by thoſe who have uſed it, and the 
Conformity of the Climate “, are great Reaſons to think, 


that if we took it as coming from China, it would be as 


much eſteemed as that the Chineſe ſell us; perhaps it is 
ſo little eſteemed by us, becauſe it grows in a Country 
that belongs to us, and that it has not the Recommenda- 
tion of being entirely Foreign. 


* 


In going up the River St. Joſeph, J obſerved ſeveral 
Trees, which T had not ſeen in any other Place. The 
moſt remarkable, and which I took at firſt for an Aſhby 
its Leaves, grows very large, and bears Beans which 
appear very good to the Eye; but the more they are boil- 


ed the harder they grow, ſo that they could never be uſed. 


The Fields which ſurround the Fort are ſo full of Saſſa- 
fras, that it perfumes the Air ; but it is not a great Tree 
as in Carolina: They are little Shrubs which grow near 
the Ground ; perhaps alſo they are but Shoots of the 
'Trees that were cut down to clear the Environs of the 
Fort, and of the Savage Villages. ; Fu | 

ere 


*The Black River (la Riwiere Noire) is in 41 Dex 50 
Min. it is in the ſame Latitude they get the Gin-/eng of Corea 
for the Emperor of China. Some of ours has been carried t0 
China, and being prepared by the Chineſe, they have ſold it 
as coming from Corea or Tartary. For the reſt, this prepar?” 
tion adds nothing to it. 
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There are here many Simples, which they ſay the Sa- 
vages make Uſe of a little at a Venture, without any other 


Principle than a flight Experiment made by Chance, and 


which ſometimes deceives them; for the fame Remedies 


> #8 „„ 


that. is to ſay, that they would ſoon die, if they diſco- 


vered any of them to Strangers. 


aw, who obſerved this Ceremony; but I was told be- 
forehand 
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forehand that he muſt be treated in the ſame Way, if you 


would not be deſpiſed by him 

That Day the Pouteouatamis were come to play at tbe 
Game of Straws with the Miamis : They played in the 
Cabin of the Chief, and on an open Place before the Ca- 


bin. Theſe Straws are ſmall Reeds about the Bigneſs of 


a Wheat Straw, and about fix Inches long. . They take 
a Parcel, which are commonly two hundred and one, 
and always an odd Number. After having ſhuffled them 


well together, making a thouſand Contorſions, and in- 


voking the Genii, they ſepatate them with a Kind of n 
Awl, or a pointed Bone, into Patcels of ten each: Every 


one takes his own at a Venture and he that happens to get 


the Parcel with eleven, gains a certain Number of Points 


that are agreed on. The whole Game is ſixty or eighty. 


There are other Ways of playing this Game, and they 
would have explained them to me, but I did not comprehend 
it, only that ſometimes the Number Nine wins the 
Game. They added, that there was as much Skill as 
Hazard in this Game, and that the Savages are great 
Sharpers in this as well as in all other Games; and that they 
are ſo eager at it, that they play whole Days and Nights, 
and ſometimes do not leave off playing till they are quite 


naked, and have nothing more to loſe. They have ano- 


ther Game, at which they do not play for any Thing, 
but merely for Diverſion ; but it has almoſt e bad 
Conſequences with Reſpect to their Manners. 
As ſoon as it is Night, they ſet up in the Middle of a 
great Cabin ſeveral Poſts in a Ring, in the Midſt are their 
Inſtruments of Muſic: They place on each Poſt a Packet 
of Down, and which muſt be each of a different Colour. 
The young People of both Sexes, mingled together, 
dance round about theſe Poſts: The young Women have 
alſo down of the Celour they like. From Time to Time 
a young Man ſteps out of the Ring, and goes to take 
from a Poſt ſome Down of the Colaur which he knows 


His Miſtreſs likes, and putting it upon his Head, he dan- 


ces round her, and by a Sign appoints her a Place of Ren- 
| | dexvous. 
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dezvous. When the Dance is over, the Feaſt begins, 
and laſts all Day: At Night every one retires, and the 
young Women manage Matters ſo well, that in Spite of 
the Vigilance of their Mothers, they go to the Place of 
A ⁵ß et TT TEROINY 


The Miamis have two Games more, the firſt of which 
is called the Game of the Bat. They play at it with a 
Ball and Sticks bent and ending in a E ind of Racket. 
They ſet up two Poſts, which ſerve for Bounds, and 


which are diſtant from each other according to the Num- 


ber of Players, For Inſtance, if they are eighty, there 
is half a League Diſtance between the Poſts.” The Play- 
ers are divided into two Bands, which have each their 


poſt: Their Buſineſs is to ſtrike: the Ball to the Poſt of 


the adverſe Party without letting it fall to the Ground, 
and without touching it with the Hand, for in either of 


theſe Caſes they loſe the Game, unleſs he who makes the 


Fault repairs it by ſtriking the Ball at one Blow to the 
Poſt, which is often impoſſible. Theſe Savages are fo 
dextrous at catching the Ball with their Bats, that ſome- 
times one Game will laſt many Days together. - | 


The ſecond Game is much like the former, but is not 


ſo dangerous. They mark out two Bounds, as in the 


firſt, and the Players occupy all the Space between. He 


that is to begin, throws a Ball up in the Air as perpendi- 
cularly as poflible, that he may catch it the better, and 
throw it towards the Bounds. All the others have their 
Hands lifted up, and he that catches the Ball repeats the 
ſame, or throws the Ball to one of his Band that he judges 
more nimble atid Cexterous than himſelf; for to win the 
Game, the Ball muſt never have been in the Hands of 
the adverſe Party before it comes to the Bound. The 
Women alſo play at this Game, but it is but ſeldom : 
Their Bands confiſt of four or five, and the firſt that lets 
the Ball fall, loſes the Game. 

The Pouteouatamis have here a Chief, and an Orator, 
ho are Perſons of Merit. The firſt, named Piremon, is 
2 Man upwards of ſixty, very ſober and prudent: The 
ſecond, named Ouilamek, is younger: He is a Chriſtian, 
and well inſtructed, but he makes no Exerciſe of 1 Re- 

5 igion. 
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ligion. One Day as I-was making him ſome Reproaches 
on this Account, he left me ſuddenly, went into the Cha- 


pel, and ſaid his Prayers aloud, ſo that we heard him at 
the Miſſionary's Lodging. It is difficult to find a Man 


that ſpeaks better, and who has more Senſe. On the o- 
ther Hand, he is of a very amiable Character, and ſin- 


cerely attached to the French. Piremon is not inferior in 


any Reſpect, and I have heard them both in a Council at 
the Commandant's, where they ſpoke with a great deal of 
Eloquence. VVV 


Many Savages of the two Nations which are ſettled on 
this River, are juſt returned from the Engliſh Colonies, 
whither they went to ſell their Peltry, and from whence 
they have brought back a great deal of Brandy. It has 
been divided according to Cuſtom; that is to ſay, every 
Day they diſtribute to a certain Number of Perſons as 
much as is neceſlary for each to get drunk, and the whole 
was drank in eight Days. They began to drink in the 
two Villages as ſoon as the Sun was ſet, and every Night 
the Country reſounded with frightful Cries and;Howlings. 


One would have ſaid that a Flight of Devils had eſcaped 


from Hell, or that the two Villages were cutting one 
another's Throats. Twðẽ˖Oo Men were lamed : I met one 
of them who broke his Arm with a Fall, and J faid to him, 
that certainly another Time he would be wiſer: He re- 
plied, that this Accident was Nothing, that he ſhould ſoon 
be cured, and that he would begin to drink again as ſoon 


as he had got a freſh Stock of Brand. 


Judge, Madam, what a Miſſionary can do in the midſt 
of ſuch a Diſorder, and how greatly it muſt affect an ho- 
neſt Man, who has quitted his own Country: to gain Souls 
to God, to be obliged to be a Witneſs of it, without hav- 
ing it in his Power to remedy. it. [Theſe Barbarians are 
ſenſible that Drunkenneſs ruins and deſtroys them; but 
when one ſtrives to perſuade them that they ſhould be 
the firſt to aſk that we. ſhould hinder them of a Liquor 
that is attended with ſuch fatal Conſequences, they are 
ſatisfied with replying, ** It is you that have accuſtomed 
<* us to it, we can no longer do without it, and if you fe- 
<* fule to ſupply us, we will get it of the PH 
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. « Liquor ſtrips us naked, and kills us, it is true, but it is 
« you who have done the Miſchief, and there is now no 
«© Remedy.” Nevertheleſs they are in the Wrong to 
blame us alone; had it not been for the Engliſh I believe 
we could have put a Stop to this Trade in the Colony, or 
reduced it within proper Bounds.—But we ſhall perhaps 
be ſoon obliged to give Permiſſion to ſupply them with 
it from France, taking Meaſures to prevent its Abuſe, in- 
aſmuch as the Engliſh Brandy is more hurtful than our's. 


A Diſorder that corrupts the Manners of a People ne- 
ver comes alone; it is always the Principle, or the Riſe 
of many others. The Savages, before they fell into this 


I am ſpeaking of, excepting War, which they always 


made in a barbarous and inhuman Manner, had nothing 
to diſturb their Happineſs : Drunkenneſs hath rendered 
them intereſted, and has diſturbed the Peace they enjoy- 
ed in their Families, and in the Commerce of Life. Not- 
withſtanding, as they are only ſtruck with the preſent 
Object, the Evils, which this Paſſion has cauſed them, 
have not yet become a Habit: They are Storms which 
paſs over, and which they almoſt forget when they are 
paſt, thro' the Goodneſs of their Character, and the 
great Fund of Calmneſs of Soul, which they have re- 
ceived from Nature. 


We muſt acknowledge that at firſt Sight, the Life they 
lead appears very hard; but beſides that in this nothing 


gives Uneaſineſs but by Compariſon, and that Cuſtom is 


a ſecond Nature, the Liberty they enjoy, ſufficiently 
compenſates the Loſs of thoſe Conveniencies they are de- 
prived of. What we ſee every Day in ſome Beggars by 
Profeſſion, and in ſeveral Perſons in the Country, gives 
us a ſenſible Proof that we may be happy in the midſt of 
Indigence. But the Savages are ſtill more happy: Firſt, 
becauſe they think themſelves ſo : Secondly, becauſe they 
are in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of the moſt precious of all 
the Gifts of Nature : And laſtly, becauſe they are entire- 
ly ignorant of, and have not even a Deſire to know thoſe 
talſe Advantages which we ſo much eſteem, and which 
Ve purchaſe at the Expence of real Good; and of which 
ve have fo little Enjoyment. 
OL. II, In 
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In Fact, what they are moſt valuable for, and for 1 
Which they ought to be looked upon as true Philoſophers, W 
is, that the Sight of our Conveniencies, our Riches, our \ 
Magnificence, have little moved them, and that they are | : 

th 


pleaſed with themſelves that they can do without them. 
Some Iroquois, who went to Paris in 1666, and who were 
ſhewed all the Royal Houſes, and all the Beauties of that 
great City, admired nothing in it, and would have prefet- 
red their Villages to the Capital of the moſt flouriſhing 
Kingdom of Europe, if they had not ſeen the Street of /a 
Huchette, where the Shops of the roaſting Cooks, which 
bhey always found furniſhed with all Kinds of Meat, 
charmed them greatly. 


We cannot even fay that they are ſo highly delighted 
with their Way of living, only becauſe they are not ac- 
quainted with the Sweetneſs of our's. A good Number 
of the French have lived like them, and have been fo 
well pleaſed with it, that many Perſons could never pre- 
vail with them to return, though they might have been 
very much at their Eaſe in the 1 On the contrary, 
it was never poſſible for a ſingle Savage to conform to our 
Way of living. We have taken Children from the Cra- 
dle, and brought them up with much Care, and omitted 
nothing to hinder their knowing any Thing of what paſſed 
amongſt their Parents. All thefe Precautions were uſe- 
leſs : The Force of Blood prevailed over Education. As 
ſoon as they found themſelves at Liberty, they have tory 
their Garments to Pieces, and went through the Woods 
to ſeek their Countrymen, whoſe Life appeared to them 
more pleaſing than that they led with us. 


An Iroquois, named Ia Plaque, lived many Years with 
the French; the ſame who, as I have told you, Madam, 
in ſaving his Father's Life in an Engagement, thought 
he had tully ſatisfied all the Debt he owed him: He ws 
alſo made a Lieutenant in our Troops to fix him, becaulc 
he was a very brave Man; but he could not continue in 
our Way of living: He returned to his Nation, anly car? 
rying from us our Vices, without correcting any of thoſe 
he brought with him. He loved Women to Exceſs : He 
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kim a great Reputation: He had a great deal of Wit, and 
very amiable Manners : He had many Intrigues with other 
Men's Wives; and his Diſorders went fo far, that it was 
debated in the Council of his Canton, whether they 

| ſhould not take him off. It was however concluded, by 
the Majority of Votes to ſpare his Life ; becauſe, as he 
was extremely courageous, he would people the Country 
with good Warriors. 


The Care which the Mothers take of their Children, 
whilſt they are yet in the Cradle, is beyond all Expreſſi- 
on, and proves very clearly that we often ſpoil all, when 
we exceed the Limits which. Nature has taught us. They 
never leave them: They carry them every where with 
them; and when they ſeem. ready to fink under the Bur- 
dens they load themſelves with, the Cradle of their Child 
is reckoned as nothing. One would even ſay, that this 
additional Weight is an Eaſement that renders the reſt 
lighter, ©: +, | 4 0 


Nothing can be neater than theſe Cradles: The Child 
lies very conveniently, and very eaſy in them; but it ws 
bound only as high as the Waiſt; ſo that when the Cradle 
is upright, theſe little Creatures have their Heads and half 
their Bodies hanging down. In Europe they would fancy 
| that a Child that was left in this Condition, would grow 
quite deformed ; but it happens directly contrary : This 
| renders their Bodies ſupple ; and they are all, in Fact, of 
a Stature and Port, that the beſt ſhaped among us would 
envy. What can we ſay againſt ſuch a general Experi- 
ence? but what I am going to mention, cannot be ſo 
eaſily juſtified. 


There are on this Continent ſome Nations which they 
ht all fat Heads, which have in Fact their Foreheads very 
5 flat, and the Top of their Heads ſomething lengthened. 
This Shape is not the Work of Nature; it is the Mothers 

5 who give it to their Children as ſoon as they are born. 
Fer this End they apply to their Foreheads, and the back 
Part of their Heads, two Maſſes of Clay, or of ſome 
ther heavy Matter, which they bind by little and little, 
all the Skull has taken 1 Shape they deſire to give it. 
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It appears that this Operation is very painful to the Child- 


ren, whoſe Noſtrils ſhed a whitiſh Matter, pretty thick. 


But neither-this Circumſtance, nor the Cries of theſe lit- 
tle Innocents, alarm their Mothers, jealous of procuring 
them a handſome Appearance, without which they can't 
conceive how others can be ſatisfied. It is quite the re- 


verſe with certain Algonquins amongſt us, named Round 


Heads, or Bowl Heads, whom I have mentioned before; 
for they make their Beauty conſiſt in having their Heads 


perfealy round, and Mothers take Care alſo very early 


to give them this Shape. f 


I would willingly, Madam, take Advantage of the Lei- 
ſure I have in this Place, and which perhaps will be longer 
than I deſire, to finiſh what I have to ſay to you on this 
Subject; but ſome Troubles which have happened to me, 
and the approaching Departure of a Traveller, who 1s 
returning to the Colony, oblige' me to interrupt this Re- 


Cital, which I ſhall reſume the firſt Opportunity. 


Ian, Ce. 
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Sequel of t aracter of the Savages, and their Way 
of living. 


r 2 


MADAM, | ST. Josern's River, Auguſt 8. 


Reſume the Courſe of my Memoirs, where I broke it 

off. Vou will think, perhaps, that I do not obſerve a 
ſufficient Regularity : But we excuſe, at leaſt in a Rela- 
tion, what we admire in an Ode : What ina Lyrick Poet 
is an Effect of Art, is a Matter of Neceſſity in a Travel- 
ler, who cannot relate 'Things but as he gets Information, 
and who is obliged to write what he ſees, tor fear of for- 
getting it. 


The Children of the Savages, when they leave the 

Cradle, are not confined in any Manner; and as ſoon as 

they can crawl upon their Hands and Feet, they let 

them go where they will quite naked, into the Water, 

into the Woods, into the Dirt, and into the Snow, which 

makes their Bodies ſtrong, their Limbs very ſupple, and 

hardens them againſt the Injuries of the Air; but alſo, 

as I obſerved before, it makes them ſubject to Diſtempers 

of the Stomach and Lungs, which deſtroy them early. 

In Summer they run, as ſoon as they are up, to the 

ER River, or in the Lake, and continue there a Part of the 
| Day, playing like Fiſh when it is fine Weather at the Sur- 
face of the Water *. Ttis certain that nothing 1s better 


than this Exerciſe to make their Joints free, and to render 
them nimble. 


| | 1 They 

lt is very probable that this is the Reaſon why the Small- 
0X 15 10 fatal to the Savages. Much Bathing hardens the 
Kin, and prevents the Eruption of the Puſtules. 
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They put a Bow and Arrows into their Hands betimes, 
and to excite in them that Emulation, which is the beſt 
Teacher of the Arts, there is no Need to ſet their Break- 
faſt on the Top of a Tree, as they did by the young La. 


cedæmonians: They are all born with that Paſſion for 


Glory, that has no Need of a Spur; and indeed they 
ſhoot with a ſurprizing Exactneſs, and with a little Prac- 
tice, they acquire the ſame Dexterity in the Uſe of our 
Fire Arms. They make them alſo wreſtle, and they pur- 
ſue this Exercife ſo eagerly, that they would often kill one 
another if they were not parted : Thoſe who are worſted 
are ſo enraged at it, that they do not take the leaſt Re- 
poſe, till they have their Revenge. 


In general one may ſay, that the Fathers and Mothers 
neglect nothing to inſpire their Children with certain Prin- 
ciples of Honour, which they preſerve all their Lives, 
but of which they often make a bad Application; and in 
this their whole Education conſiſts. When they give 
them Inſtructions on this Head, it is always in an indirect 
Way ; the moſt common 1s to relate to them the brave 
Actions of their Anceſtors, or of their Countrymen, 
Theſe young People are fired at theſe Stories, and are ne- 
ver eaſy till they find an Opportunity of imitating the Ex- 
amples they have made them admire. Sometimes, to 
correct them for their Faults, they uſe Prayers and Tears, 
but never Menaces. They would make no Impreſſion on 
Spirits, prepoſſeſſed with an Opinion that no Perſon has 
a Right to uſe Compulſion, 


A Mother, who ſees her Daughter behave ill, falls a 
crying: On the Daughter's aſking the Cauſe, the is ſa- 
tisfied with faying, You diſgrace me, It ſeldom happens 
that this Way of reproving is not effectual: Neverthe- 
leſs, ſince they have converſed more with the French, 
ſome. of them begin to chaſtiſe their Children; but this 1s 
ſcarcely amongſt any but the Chriſtians, or thoſe that are 
ſettled in the Colony. Generally the greateſt Puniſhment 
they uſe to correct their Children, is to throw a little Wa- 
ter in their Faces. The Children are much affeQed by 
it, and by every Thing that ſavours of Reproof; the 1 
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of which is, that Reſentment is their ſtrongeſt Paſſion, 
even at that Age. : N 


We have known ſome Girls hang themſelves, for hav- 
ing only received a ſlight Reprimand from their Mothers, 
or a few Drops of Water in their Faces ; and who have 
given Notice of it, by ſaying, Lou ſhall loſe your Daughter. 
The greateſt Misfortune is, that it is not to Virtue that 
they exhort theſe young People; or, which is the ſame 
Thing, that they do not always give them true Notions 
of Virtue. In-Reality, they recommend nothing to them 
ſo much as Revenge, and *tis THIS of which they ſhew + 
them the moſt frequent Examples. : 


One would expect, Madam, that a Childhood fo badly 
diſciplined, ſhould be followed by a Youth of Turbulence 
and Corruption : But on one Hand, the Savages are na- 
turally calm, and early Maſters of themſelves ; Reaſon 
alſo guides them rather more than other Men : And on 
the other Hand, their Conſtitution, eſpecially in the 
Northern Countries, does not incline them to Debauche- 
y; yet we find ſome Cuſtoms among them, in which 
Chaſtity is entirely diſregarded ; but it appears that this 
proceeds more from Superſtition, than the Depravation of 
the Heart, | | 


The Hurons, when they firſt began to converſe with 
them, were more laſcivious, and very brutal in their Plea- 
ſures. The young Perſons of both Sexes abandoned them- 
ſelves Fithout Shame to all Manner of Diſſoluteneſs; 
and it was chiefly among them, that it was not eſteemed a 


Crime for a Girl to proſtitute herſelf. Their Parents 


were the firſt to engage them in this Way, and many did 
the ſame by their Wives, for a baſe Intereſt. Many ne- 
ver married, but took young Women to ſerve them, as 
they ſaid for Companions ; and all the Difference they 
made between theſe Concubines and their lawiul Wives, 
was, that with the firſt there was no Agreement made : 
For the reſt, their Children were on the ſame Foot as the 
others; which produced no Inconvenience, in a Country 
where there are no Eſtates to inherit. 
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the Cuſtom of pricking themſelves all over the Body 1 
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One does not diſtinguiſh Nations here by their Dref, 
'The Men, when it 1s hot, have often only ſomething of 
an Apron to cover their Nakedneſs. In Winter they 
clothe themſelves more or leſs, according to the Climate, 
They wear on their Feet a Sort of Sandals, made of Roe- 
Buck Skins ſmoked : Their Stockings are alſo Skins, or 
Bits of Stuffs, which they rap round their Legs. A 
Waiſtcoat, made of Skin, covers them to the Waiſt, and 
they wear over that a Rug or Blanket, when they can 
have it; if not, they make themſelves a Robe with a 
Bear's Skin, or of ſeveral Beaver or other like Skins, or 
Furs, with the Hair inwards. The Women's Waiſt— 
coats reach juſt below their Knees ; and when it is very 
cold, or when they travel, they cover their Heads with 
their Blanket, or their Robe. I have ſeen ſeveral who 
had little Caps, like Skull Caps; others have a Sort of 
Capuchin, faſtened to their. Waiſtcoats; and they have 
beſides a Piece of Stuff which ſerves them for a Petticoat, 
which covers them from the Waiſt down to the Middle 
of the Leg. : 


They are all very deſirous of having Shirts and Shifts; 
but they never put them under their Waiſtcoats, till they 
are dirty, and then they wear them till they drop to Pie- 
ces, for they never take the Trouble to waſh them. Their 
Waiſtcoats are generally dreſſed in the Smoke, like their 
Sandals ; that is to ſay, after they have hung a proper 
Time in it, they rub them a little, and then they may be 
waſhed like Linen: They prepare them alſo byWoaking 
them in Water, then rubbing them with their Hands til 


they are dry and pliable ; but the Savages think our Stufis 


and Blankets are much more convenient. 


Many make various Figures all over their Bodies by 
pricking themſelves, others only in ſome Parts. They 
don't do this merely for Ornament: They find alſo, as it 
is ſaid, great Advantages by this Cuſtom. It ſerves great- 
ly to defend them from the Cold, renders them leſs ſenſi- 
ble of the other Injuries of the Air, and frees them from 
the Perſecution of the Gnats. But it is only in the Coun- 
tries poſteſled by the Englith, eſpecially in Virginia, that 


very 
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very common. In New France, the greateſt Part is ſa- 
tisfied with ſome Figures of Birds, Serpents, or other 
Animals, and even of Leaves, and ſuch-like Figures, 
without Order or Symmetry, but according toevery one's 
Fancy, often in the Face, and ſometimes even on the 
Eye-ſids. Many Women are marked in the Parts of the 


Face that anſwers to- the Jaw Bones, to prevent the 


This Operation is not painful in itſelf. It is perform- 
ed in this Manner: They begin by tracing on the Skin, 
drawn very tight, the Figures they intend to make ; then 
they prick little Holes cloſe together with the Fins of a 
Fiſh, or with Needles, all over theſe Traces, ſo as to 
draw Blood : 'Then they rub them over with Charcoal 
Duſt, and other Colours well ground and powdered. 
Theſe Powders ſink into the Skin, and the Colours are 
never effaced : But ſoon after the Skin ſwells, and forms 
a Kind of Scab, accompanied with Inflammation. It 
commonly excites a Fever; and if the Weather is too 


hot, or the Operation has been carried too far, there is 
- Hazard of Life. 5 | 


The Colours with which they paint their Faces, and 
the Greaſe they rub themſelves with all over their Bodies, 
produce the ſame Advantages, and, as theſe People fancy, 
give the ſame good Appearance, as pricking. The War- 
riors paint themſelves, when they take the Field, to inti- 


midate their Enemies, perhaps allo to hide their Fear; 


for we muſt not think they are all exempt from it. The 
young People do it to conceal an Air of Youth, which 
would make them leſs taken for old Soldiers, or a Pale- 
neſs remaining after ſome Diſtemper, and which they are 
apprehenſive might be takenfor the Effect of Want of 
Courage: They do it alſoto make them look handſome; 
but then the Colours are more lively, and more varied. 
They paint the Priſoners that are going to die; but I don't 
now why : Perhaps it is to adornthe Victim, who is to 
be ſacrificed to the God of War. Laſtly, they paint the 
ead, to expoſe them dreſſed in their fineſt Robes; and 
this is, without Doubt, to hide the Paleneſs of Death, 

which disfigures them. 
The 
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| W 
The Colours they uſe on theſe Occaſions are the ſame 0 
they employ to dye Skins, and they make them from cer- wi 
tain Earths, and the Bark of ſome Trees. They are not va 
very lively, but they do not very eaſily wear out. The Ci 
Men add to this Ornament the Down of Swans or other 80 
Birds, which they ſtrew upon their Hair after it has been W 
greaſed, like Powder. They add to this Feathers of all of 
Colours, and Bunches of the Hair of divers Animals, all He 
placed in an odd Manner. The Placing of their Hair, 
ſometimes ſtanding up like Briſtles on one Side, and flat- 
ted on the other, or dreſſed in a thouſand different Faſhi- | 
ons, Pendants in their Ears, and ſometimes in their 
Noſtrils, a great Shell of Porcelain hanging about their 
Neck, or on their Breaſt, ſome Crowns made of the Plu- 
mage of ſcarce Birds, the Claws, Feet, or Heads of Birds 
of Prey, little Horns of Roe-Bucks, all theſe Things 
make up their Finery. But whatever they have moſt pre- 
cious is always employed to adorn the Captives when theſe 
Wretches make their firſt Entry into the Village of their 
Conquerors. | 


It is obſervable that the Men take very little Pains to 
adorn any Part but their Heads. It is juſt the Reverſe 
with the Women; They wear ſcarcely any Thing on it, 
they are only fond of their Hair, and they would think 
themſelves diſgraced if it was cut off; therefore, when at 
the Death of a Relation they cut off Part of it, they pre- 
tend by this to ſhew the greateſt Grief for their Loſs 
To preſerve their Hair they greaſe it often, and powder it 
with the Duſt of Spruce Bark, and ſometimes with Ver- 
milion, then they wrap it up in the Skin of an Eel ora 
Serpent, in the Faſhion of Whiſkers, which hang down } 
to their Waiſt. As to their Faces, they are ſatisfied with 
tracing ſome Lines on them with Vermilion, or other 
Colours. | | 


Their Noſtrils are never bored, and it is only among 
Yome Nations that they bore their Ears; then they wel 
in them Pendants, as do alſo the Men, made of Beads of 
Porcelain. When they are dreſſed in their greateſt Fine- 
2, they have Robes painted with all Sorts of F 
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with little Collars of Porcelain ſet on them without much 
Order or Symmetry, with a Kind of Border tolerably 
worked with Porcupine's Hair, which they paint alſo of 
various Colours. They adorn in the ſame Manner the 
Cradles of their Children, and they load them with all 
Sorts of Trinkets. Theſe Cradles are made of light 
Wood and have at the upper End one or two Semicircles 
of Cedar, that they may cover them without touching the 
Head of the Child, 


| Beſides the Houſhold Work, and providing Wood for 
| Fuel, the Women have almoſt always the ſole 'Trou- 
ble of cultivating the Lands: As ſoon as the Snow is melt- 
ed, and the Waters ſufficiently drained, they begin to 
- prepare the Earth, which conſiſts in ſtirring it lightly 
ds with a Piece of Wood bent, the Handle of which is very 
ps long, having firſt ſet Fire to the dry Stalks of the Maiz 
e- and other Herbs that remained after the laſt Harveſt. Be- 
ſe ſides that the Grain theſe People make Uſe of is Summer 
Ar Grain, they pretend that the Nature of the Soil of this 
Country will not allow of ſowing any Thing before Win- 
ter. But I believe the true Reaſon why Seeds would not 


to grow if they were ſowed in Autumn is, that they would 
iſe be deſtroyed by the Winter, or rot at the melting of the 
it, Snow. It may alſo be, and this is the Opinion of many 
nk Perſons, that the Wheat they cultivate in Canada 
at though originally brought from France, has in Proceſs of 
re- | Time contracted the Property of Summer Seeds, which 
pls. have not Strength enough to ſhoot ſeveral Times as thoſe 
rit do which we ſow in September and O#ober. 

er- | 

or a Beans or rather Kidney-Beans, are ſowed along with 
wa WF the Maiz, the Stalks of which ſerve to ſupport them: I 
vith think I have heard that the Savages received this Seed 
her from us, on which they ſet a high Value, and it differs 


nothing from our's. But I was ſurpriſed that they make 
little or no Uſe of our Peas, which have acquired in the 
ong voil of Canada, a Degree of Goodneſs much ſuperior to 
eat what they have in Eurspe. Sun-Flowers, Water-Me- 
5 of logs, and Pomkins are ſet by themſelves; and before they 


ne- low the Seed, they make it ſhoot in Smoke, in light and 
res, black Earth, | 
For 
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Feaſt, which is made in the Night: Grain, and other 


of Holes to hinder it from heating. But when they are 


and light of Digeſtion. The moſt common Way of pre- 


make it of, and they put a little Salt to it. 


has a very good Taſte. Our Canadians call it Bled grout. 


France the Preicnt of a Town. 
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For the moſt Part the Women help one another in the WF 
Work of the Field, and when it is Time to gather the wb 
Harveſt, they have ſometimes Recourſe to the Men, who | th 


do not diſdain to aſſiſt in it. Tt Ends in a Feſtival and 


Fruits of the Earth, are kept in Holes, which they dig in 
the Earth, and which are lined with large Pieces of Bark. 
Many leave the Maiz in the Far as it grows, made up in 
Ropes as we do Onions, and ſpread them on great Poles 
over the Entrance of the Cabins. Others get out the 
Grain, and fill great Baſkets with it made of Bark, full 


obliged to be abſent ſome Time, or are afraid of ſome li. 
ruption of an Enemy, they make great Holes in the Earth 
to hide it, where this Grain keeps very well. | 


In the northern Parts they ſow little, and in many Pla- 
ces none at all; but they purchaſe the Maiz by Ex- 
change. This Grain is very wholeſome, it is nouriſhing, 


paring it among our French Travellers is by Lixivating, 
that is to ſay, by boiling it ſome Time in a Sort of Lie. 
This Way keeps it a long Time; they make Proviſion of 
it for long Journeys, and as they want it, they boil it 
again in Water, or in Broth, if they have any Thing to 


It is not an unpleaſant Food, but many People are per- 
ſuaded that too frequent Uſe of it is prejudicial to Health, 
becauſe the Lie gives it a corroſive Quality, the Effect 
of which are felt in Time. When the Maiz is in the 
Ear, and ſtill green, ſome broil it on the Coals, and it 


There is a particular Sort that opens as ſoon as it is laid 
on the Fire, they call it Bled fleuri, and it is very del. 
cate. This is what they treat Strangers with. They car- 
ry it in ſome Places to Perſons of- Diſtinction, who al- 
rive in a Village, much in the ſame Manner as they do in 
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Laſtly, it is of this Grain they make the Sagamitiy, 
which is the moſt common Food of the Savages. For 
this Purpoſe they begin by broiling it, then they pound 
it, and take off the Huſk, then they make a Sort of Broth 
with it, which is inſipid enough when they have no Meat, 
or Prunes to give it a Reliſh. They ſometimes reduce it 
to Flour, which they call here Farine froide (cold Flour, 
and this is the beſt Proviſion that can be'made for Travel- 
lers. Thoſe who travel on Foot cannot carry any other. 
They alſo boil the Maiz in the Ear, while it is ſtill ſoft, 
then they broil it a little, they get out the Grain, and 


dry it in the Sun; this they keep a long Time, and the. 


Sagamitty they make of it has a very good Taſte. . 
You will perceive, Madam, by the Detail of theſe 


Meſſes, that the Savages are not nice in their eating. 


We ſhould think that they have a very depraved "Taſte, if 
it was poſſible: to make a fixed Rule for Taſte. They 
love Greaſe, and it predominates in all their Diſhes, if 
they can get it. A few Pounds of Candles in a Kettle of 


Sagamitty makes them think it excellent. They even 


ſometimes put Things into it which cannot be mentioned, 
and they are ſurpriſed to ſee our Stomachs turn at them. 


The Nations of the South had only Veſſels of baked 
Earth to dreſs their Meat. In the North they uſed Ket- 
tles of Wood, and they made the Water boil by throwing 
in Flints made red hot. They found our Iron and Tin 
Kettles much more convenient, and this is the Merchan- 
dize we are ſure to find a Vent for when we trade with 
them. In the Nations of the Weſt, the wild Oats ſup- 


ply the Want of Maiz : It is quite as wholeſome, and if 


they are not ſo nouriſhing, the Fleſh of the Buffalo, 
which abounds in theſe Parts, makes amends for it. 


Among the wandering Savages who never cultivate the 
Earth, when the Chaſe and the Fiſhery fail, their only 
eſource is a Kind of Moſs, which grows on certain 
Rocks, and which our French People call Tripe of the 
Ricks, Nothing is more inſipid than this Moſs, which 
_ as 
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has but little Subſtance : This is being reduced to what is 
I ſtill find it 
harder to conceive, which yet I have heard affirmed by 
Perſons of Credit, that ſome Savages eat by Way of 


juſt ſufficient to keep them from ſtarving. 


Dainty a Sort of Maiz, which they leave to rot in a ſtand- 
ing Water, as we do Hemp, and they take it out all black 
and ſtinking. They add alſo, that thoſe who have a Lik- 
ing to ſuch a ſtrange Meſs as this is, will not loſe any of 
the Water, or rather Mud, that drops from it, the Smell 
of which alone would make the Heart heave of any other 
People. It was probably Neceſſity that diſcovered this Se- 
cret, and if this does not give it all its Reliſh, nothing 
roves more clearly that there is no diſputing about 
alles. | | 


The Savage Women make Bread of Maiz, and tho' it 
is only a Maſs of Paſte ill wrought, without Leaven, and 
baked under the Aſhes, theſe People find it very good, 
and treat their Friends with it; but it muſt be eaten 
hot: It will not keep when it is cold. Sometimes they 
mix with it Beans, various Fruits, Oil, and Greaſe. 
They muſt have good Stomachs that can digeſt ſuch 
Hotch-potch. 1 „% Ä 1 orion 


The Sun-Flowers only ſerve the Savages for an Of, 
which they rub themſelves with. 'They get it more com- 
monly from the Seed than from the Root of this Plant. 
This Root differs but little from a Sort of Potatoes, 
which we call in France Topinambours. The Potatoes 
which are ſo common in the Weft Indian Iſlands, and in 
the Continent of South America, have been planted with 
Succeſs in Louiſiana. The continual Uſe which all the 
Nations of Canada made of a Sort of Petun, or wild To- 
bacco, which grows every where in this Country, have 
made ſome Travellers ſay that they ſwallowed the Smoke, 
and that it ſerved them for Food; but this is not found 
true, and was founded only on obſerving them often 
remain a long Time without eating. Since they have 


taſted our Tobacco, they can ſcarcely bear their Pelun, 


and it is very eaſy to ſatisfy them on this Head, for Lo- 


bacco grows veiy well here; and they ſay alſo, that b 
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| chuſing proper Soils, we might have a moſÞ excellent 
Sort. | 


The little Works of the Women, and which are their 


common Employment in the Cabins, are to make Thread 
| of the inner Membranes of the Bark of a Tree, which 


they call the white Wood, and they work it pretty nearly 
as we do Hemp. The Women alſo dye every Thing: 


They, make alſo ſeveral Works with Bark, on which they 


work ſmall Figures with Porcupines Hair: They make 


| little Cups, or other Utenſils of Wood; they paint and 
embroider Roe-Buck Skins; they knit Girdles and Gar- 
ters with the Wool of the Buffaloes. | | 


As for the Men, they glory in their Idleneſs, and in 


Reality they paſs above half their Lives in doing nothing, 
in the Perſuaſion that daily Labour diſgraces a Man, and 
is only the Duty of the Women. Man, they ſay, is on- 


ly made for War, Hunting, and Fiſhing. Nevertheleſs, 
it belongs to them to make all Things neceſſary for theſe 


three Exerciſes : Therefore making Arms, Nets, and all 
| the Equiqage of the Hunters and Fiſhers, chiefly belong 
| to them, as well as the Canoes, and their Rigging, the 


Raquets, or Snow Shoes, the building and repairing the 


| Cabins, but they often oblige the Women to aſſiſt them. 


The Chriſtians employ themſelves ſomething more, but 
they only do it by Way of Penance. 


Theſe People, before we hed furniſhed them with 


| Hatchets, and other Tools, were greatly embarrafſed to 


cut down their Trees, and fic nem for Uſe. They burnt 


| them at the Foot, and io ſplit and cut them, they uſed 


Hatchets made of Flints, which did not break, but took 
up a great deal of Time to ſharpen. To fix them in the 
Handle, they cut off the Head of a young Tree, and as 
if they would have grafted it, they made a Notch in it, 
in which they thruſt the Head of the Hatchet. After 
lome Time, the T ree, by growing together, kept the 
Hatchet ſo fixed that it could not come out; then the 


cut fe Tree to ſuch a Length as they would have the 
E. | : 
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Their Villages have generally' no regular Form. The th 
greateſt Part of our antient Relations repreſent them of , 


1 round Form, and perhaps their Authors had not ſeen bit * 
110 of this Sort. For the reſt, imagine you ſee, Madam, 1 
110 a Heap of Cabins without Order, or being ſet on a Line: thi 
10 Some like Cart-Houſes, others like Tunnels built of Bark bli 
1 ſupported by ſome Poſts, ſometimes plaſtered on the . fit 
Wil Outſide with Mud, in a coarſe Manner: In a Won, Pla 
built with leſs Art, Neatneſs, and Solidity, than the Cz the 
bins of the Beavers.  'Theſe Cabins are about fifteen or Qu 
twenty Feet in Breadth, and ſometimes a hundred in une 
Length: Then they contain ſeveral Fires, for a Fire fe. 10 
ver takes up more than 30 Feet. e | i 
When the Floor is not ſufficient for all the Inhabitants 8 
to ſleep on, the young People lay on a wide Bench, or : WF - 
Kind of Stage, about five or ſix Feet high, that runs the WW tive 
whole Length of the Cabin. The Furniture and the Pro- "LD 
viſions are over this, placed on Pieces of Wood put acro6 | you 
under the Roof. For the moſt Part, there is before the wa 
Door a Sort of Porch, where the young People ſleep i frigl 
the Summer, and which ſerves for a Wood-Houſe in the rice 
Winter. The Doors are nothing but Bark, fixed up lik fürn 
the Umbrella of a Window, and they never ſhut clok. have 
'Theſe Cabins have neither Chimnies nor Windows, but dard 
they leave an Opening in the Middle of the Roof, by Plac 
which Part of the Smoke goes out, which they are ob- ter; 
liged to ſhut when it rains or ſnows ; and then they mul ly to 
put out the Fire, if they will not be blinded with the | 
Smoke. | 9 5 | Ev 
| 1 5 2 | naries 
The Savages fortify themſelves better than they lodge: WWF whon 
We ſee ſome Villages pretty well paliſadoed with R. more 
doubts, where they always take Care to make a good Pro WF tate 
viſion of Water and Stones. The Paliſadoes are ev "og 
double, and ſometimes treble, and have commonly Bat eſt Pa 
tlements at the laſt Encloſure. The Poſts they are com of our 
poſed of are interwoven with Branches of Trees that Wi have x 
leave no Place open. This was ſufficient to ſupport ® WF too<th, 
long Siege, before theſe People knew the Uſe of Fire. vine 


! 
nat th 
7 N 


rms. Every Village has a pretty large open Place, but 
it is ſeldom of a regular Figure. 3 
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Formerly the Jroguois built their Cabins much better 


e than the other Nations, and than they do themſelves at 
a WE preſent: They ſometimes wrought Figures in Relievo 
ut on their Cabins, tho' the Work was very rude; but ſince 
n, in ſeveral Incurſions their Enemies have burnt almoſt all 
e: their Villages, they have not taken the Pains to re-eſta- 
ik, WW bliſh them in their firſt State. But if theſe People take ſo 
the little Pains to procure the Conveniencies of Life in the 
rd, Places of their ordinary Reſidence, what can we think of 
* their Encampings in their Travels, and their Winter 
Of Quarters. An antient Miſſionary *, who to lay himſelf 
under a Neceſſity of learning the Language of the Mon- 
le tagnaic, would accompany them in their Hunting during 


the Winter, has given us an Account of it, which I ſhall 
tranſcribe almoſt Word for Word. 


r 1 UE Theſe Savages inhabit a Country very wild and uncul- 
tic WW tivated, but not not ſo much as THAT which they chuſe 
pr for their Hunting. You muſt march a long Time before 
rol you come to it, and you muſt carry on your Back all you 
the want for five or ſix Months, through Ways fometimes ſo 
pin frightful, that one can't conceive how the wild Crea- 
| the tures can come here. If they had not the Precaution to 
le furniſh themſelves with the Bark of Trees, they would 
dose WW have nothing to defend them from the Snow and Rain 
| but during the . As ſoon as they arrive at the 
f, by Place propoſed, they accommodate themſelves a little bet- 


ter; but this conſiſts only in not being expoſed continual- 
ly to all the Injuries of the Air. 


Every Body is employed for this End; and the Miſſio- 
naries, who at firſt had no Body to ſerve them, and for 
whom the Savages had no Regard, were not ſpared any 
more than the reſt ;' they did not even allow them a ſepa- 
rate Cabin, and they were obliged to lodge in the firſt 
that would receive them. Theſe Cabins among the great- 
eſt Part of the Aſganguin Nations, are much in the Shape 
ot our Ice-houſes, round, and ending in a Cone: They 
have no other Support but Poles, fixed in the Snov;, tied 
together at the Ends, and covered with Pieces of Bark il! 
'vined together, and not well faſtened to the Poles ; ſo 


mat the Wind comes through on every Side. 
Vol. II. — Cx The 


* Father Paul le Jeune. 
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The ſetting up theſe Cabins is but the Work of half 
an Hourat moſt. Some-Branches of Pine ſerve for Mats, 
and there are no other Beds. The only Convenience at- 


tending this is, that they may be changed every Day. 


The Snow, which is heaped up round about them, forms 
a Sort of a Parapet, which has its Uſe, for the Winds do 
not pierce through it. By the Side and under the Shelter 
of this Parapet, they fleep as quietly on theſe Branches, 
covered with a poor Skin, as on the ſofteſt Bed. The 
Miſſionaries have ſome Difficulty to accuſtom themſelves 
to this Lodging, but Fatigue and Neceſſity ſoon reconcile 


them to it. They cannot ſo well reconcile themſelves to 


the Smoke, which almoſt always fills the 'Tops of the Ca- 
bins in ſuch a Manner, that one cannot ſtand upright in 
them without having one's Head in a Sort of a Cloud. 
This is no trouble to the Savages, accuſtomed from their 


Childhood to fit or lie on the Ground all the Time they 


are in their Cabins: but it is a great Puniſhment to the 
French, who can't reconcile themſelves to this InaQtion. 


On the other Hand, the Wind which enters as [ be- 
fore obſerved, on all Sides, blows in a Cold that chills one 
Part, whilſt a Perſon is ſmothered and broil'd on the other. 
Often one cannot diſtinguiſh any Thing at two or three 
Feet Diſtance ; and our Eyes water fo, that we are blind- 


ed: Sometimes, to get a little Breath, we are forced to 


lie on our Bellies, with our Mouths almoſt cloſe to the 
Ground. The ſhorteſt Way would be to go out; but 
the greateſt Part of the Time this is not to be done; ſome- 
times becauſe of a Snow ſo thick, that it darkens the Day; 
and fometimes becauſe there blows a dry Wind, that cuts 
the Face, and even ſhivers the Trees in the Foreſts. Ne- 
vertheleſs, a Miſſionary is obliged to fay his Office, to ſing 
Maſs, and to perform all the other Duties of his Miniſtry. 


To all theſe Inconveniencies we muſt add another, 
which at firſt will ſeem a Trifle to you, but which is re- 
ally very conſiderable; it is the Troubleſomeneſs of the 
Dogs. The Savages have always a great Number that 
follow them every where, and which are very much at- 
tached to them; they are not fawning becauſe they dle 
never fondled, but they are bold and {kilful Hunters. 


[ have 
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J have already ſaid that the Savages break their Dogs 

very early to that Sort of Hunting they are intended for ; 

I add, that every Man muſt have many, becauſe a great 

Number are deſtroyed by the Teeth or the Horns of the 

wild Creatures, which they attack with a Courage that 
= nothing can daunt. Their Maſters take little Care to feed 
; | them: They live by what they can catch, and this is not 
5 much, ſo they are always very lean: On the other Hand, 
: they have little Hair, which makes them very ſenſible of 
$ | the Cold. To keep themſelves warm, if they can't come 
e to the Fire, where it would be difficult for them all to 
0 | find Room, though there ſhould be no Perſon in the Ca- 
: bin, they go and lie down on the firſt they meet with; 
n and often one wakes m the Night in a Surprize, almoſt 
] {tiled by two or three Dogs. If they were a little more 
| diſcreet in placing themſelves, their Company would not 
J be very troubleſome; one could put up with it well 
enough; but they lie where they can: Drive them away 
as often as you pleaſe, they return directly. Tis much 
worſe in the Day- time; as ſoon as any Meat appears, 


you are incommoded with the Buſtle they make to have 
ne | - their Share, 


85 A poor Miſſionary is lying on the Ground leaning on 
d- his Elbow near the Fire, to ſay his Breviary, or to read a 
(0 Book, ſtriving as well as he can to endure the Smoke; and 
the he muſt alſo bear the Perſecution of a Dozen Dogs, 
but which do nothing but run over him backwards and for- 
ne- wards after a Piece of Meat they have diſcovered. If he 
If has Need of a little Reſt, it is hard for him to find a little 
uts Nook, where he may be free from this Vexation. If 
Ne- they bring him any Thing to eat, the Dogs get their 
=. Noſes in his Diſh before he can have his Hand in it ; and 
TV. 


often while he is employed in defending his Portion againſt 
thoſe that attack him in Front, there comes one behind 
that carries off half of it, or by running againſt him, 
beats the Diſh out of his Hands, and ſpills the Sagamitty 
in the Aſhes. 


Oftentimes the Evils I have mentioned, are effaced by 
greater; in Compariſon of which the others are no- 
"ning, viz. Hunger, The Proviſions they carry with 

G2 them 
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them do not laſt long: They depend on the Chaſe, and p 
that fails ſometimes. It is true, that the Savages can WW | 
bear Hunger with as much Patience as they take little Pre. t] 
caution to prevent it; but they are ſometimes reduced to " 
ſuch Extremity, that they ſink under it. 1 
The Miſſionary, from whom I took this Account, wa 5 
obliged, in his firſt Winter encam ping, to eat the Fel Skins at 
and Elk Skins, with which he had patched his Caſſock; 
after which he was forced to eat young Branches, and 
the ſofteſt Bark of Trees. Nevertheleſs, he ſtood this po 
Trial, without loſing his Health; but all Perſons have im 
not his Strength. | the 
The Naſtineſs alone of the Cabins, and the Stench . 
which naturally ariſes from it, is a real Puniſhment to 4 
any one but a Savage. It is eaſy to judge how far both ing 
muſt go among People who never change their Linen or . 
Clothes but when they drop to Pieces, and who take no all't 
Care to waſh them. In Summer they bathe every Day; 
but they rub themſelves directly with Oil or Greaſe of a A 
ſtrong Scent. In Winter they continue in their Filth, the 
and in all Seaſons one cannot enter into their Cabins with- "Ip 
out being almoſt poiſoned. an i 
| tion 
All they eat is not only without any Seaſoning, and obli 
commonly very inſipid, but there reigns in their Meals: other 


Slovenlineſs which exceeds all Deſcription. What I hav WF whic] 
ſeen, and what J have heard, would frighten you. There ſuffer 


are few Animals who do not feed cleaner. And after we forcec 
have ſeen what paſſes among theſe People in this Artick, one n 
one can no longer doubt that Fancy has a great Share i WF Wate 


our Antipathies; and that many Meſſes, which real? WWF Knees 


hurt our Health, do not produce this Effect but by the in Dar 


Power of theſe Antipathies, and by the little Courage ve there j 
have to conquer them. | Violent 


We mult nevertheleſs acknowledge, that Things at If oi 
a little changed in all theſe Articles ſince our Arrival in 
this Country. I have ſeen ſome who have endeavour 


to procure themſelves ſome Conveniencies, which pag 
| they 
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they will ſoon find it hard to be deprived of. Some 


> begin alſo to take a little more Precaution not to find 
n WW themſelves unprovided, when the Chaſe fails; and among 
e- WW thoſe who dwell in the Colony, there is little to add to 
to make them arrive at the Point of having tolerable Neceſ- 


ſaries: But it is to be feared, when they are got ſo far, 

they will ſoon go further, and ſeek for Superfluities, 

43 WW which will make them more ie ſtill, than they are 
n 


ns at preſent in the midſt of the greateſt Indigence. 
© 4 . 
ad | However, it will not be the Miſſionaries who will ex- 
is WE poſe them to this Danger. Being perſuaded that it is morally 


ve WE impoſlible to take the exact Medium, and keep within it, 
| they much rather chuſe to partake with theſe People of 
| what is moſt troubleſome. in their way of living, than to 


ch WE open their Eyes on the Means of finding out Convenien- 

to WF cies : And indeed thoſe who are Witneſſes of their Suffer- 

oth WWE ings, can hardly conceive. how they can ſupport them; 

tand the rather, becauſe they have no Relaxation, and that 

no all the Seaſons: have their particular Inconveniencies. 

af 3 

As their Villages are always ſituated near Woods, or on 

th, WWF the Side of ſome Water, and often between both. As 
the ſoon as the Air begins to. grow warm, the Muſketoes, and 


nan infinite Number of other ſmall Flies, begin a Perſecu- 
tion more grievous than the Smoke, which we are often 


and obliged to call to our Aſſiſtance; for there is ſcarce any 
Is 3 other Remedy againſt the Stings of theſe little Inſects, 
ave i which ſet all Parts of the Body in a Flame, and do not 
here ſuffer you to ſleep in Quiet. Add to this, the frequent 
ue forced Marches, and always very fatiguing ones, which 
ick, one muſt make to follow theſe Barbarians; ſometimes in 
e n Water up to the Waiſt, and ſometimes in Mud up to the 
% Knees ; in the Woods, through Brambles and Thorns, 
the In Danger of being blinded ; in the open Country, where 
e e there is no Shelter from the Heat of the Sun, which is as 


| violent in Summer as the Wind is piercing in Winter. 


ale If one travels in Canoes, the confined Poſture which 
al 0 one muſt keep, and the Apprehenſions we are under at 
ured firſt trom the extreme Weakneſs of theſe Vehicles, the 
hay WY JnaQtion which can't be avoided, the flow Progreſs they 
the) 1 3 make, 
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make, which is retarded by the leaſt Rain, or a little too 
much Wind, the little Society one can have with People 
who know nothing, and who never ſpeak when they are 
about any Thing, who offend you with their ill Smell, and 
who fill you with Filth and Vermin ; the Caprices and 
rough Behaviour which muſt be borne with from theſe 


People; the Affronts to which one is expoſed from a 


Drunkard, or a Man who is put out of Humour by an un- 
foreſeen Accident, a Dream, or. the Remembrance of 
ſome Misfortune; the Coveting, which is eaſily produc- 
ed in the Hearts of theſe Barbarians, at the Sight of an Ob- 
ject capable of tempting them, and which has coſt the 
Lives of ſeveral Miſſionaries ; and if War 1s declared 
between the Nations where they happen to be, the 
continual Danger they run, of being ſuddenly reduced ei- 
ther to the hardeſt Servitude, or to periſh in the moſt hor- 
rible Torments : This is, Madam, the Life which the 


Miſſionaries (eſpecially the firſt) have led. If for ſome 


Time paſt it has been leſs ſevere in ſome ReſpeQts, it has 
had for the Labourers of the Goſpel other inward Trou- 
bles, and of Conſequence more grievous ; which far from 
being leſſened by Time, encreaſe in the ſame Meaſure as 
the Colony encreaſes, and as the natural Inhabitants of 
the Country have more Communication with all Sorts of 
Peop e. | 


In ſhort, to make a brief Portrait of theſe People: 
With a ſavage Appearance, and Manners and Cuſtoms 
which are entirely barbarous, there is obſervable amongſt 
them a ſocial Kindneſs, free from almoſt all the Impertec« 
tions which ſo often diſturb the Peace of Society among 
us. They appear to be without Paſſion ; but they do 
that in cold Blood, and ſometimes through Principle, 
which the moſt violent and unbridled Paſſion produces in 
thoſe who give no Ear to Reaſon. They ſeem to lead 
the moſt wretched Life in the World ; and they were 
perhaps the only happy. People on Earth, before the 
Knowledge of the Obje&s, which ſo much work upon 
and ſeduce us, had excited in them Deſires which Igno- 
rance kept in Supineneſs ; and which have not as yet made 


any great Ravages among them. We diſcover in them 1 
| | Mixture 
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Mixture of the fierceſt and the moft gentle Manners, the 
Imperfections of wild Beaſts, and Virtues and Qualities 
of the Heart and Mind, which do the greateſt Honour to 
Human Nature. One would*think at firſt that they have 
no Form of Government, that they acknowledge neither 
Laws nor Subordination ; and that living in an entire In- 
dependence, they ſuffer themſelves to be ſolely guided by 
Chance, and the wildeſt Caprice: Nevertheleſs, they en- 
joy almoſt all the Advantages that à well regulated Autho- 
rity can procure for the beft governed Nations. Born 
free and independent, they look with Horror even on the 
Shadow of a deſpotic Power; but they ſeldom depart 
from certain Principles and Cuſtoms, founded on good 
Senſe, which are to them inſtead of Laws, and which in 
ſome Meaſure ſupply the Place of a lawful Authority. 
They will not bear the leaſt Reſtraint ; but Reaſon alone 
keeps them in a Kind of Subordination ; which, for be- 
ing voluntary, is not the leſs effectual to obtain the End 
intended. „„ | | 


A Man who ſhould be highly eſteemed by them, would 
find them docible enough, and would make them do al- 
moſt what he pleaſed ; but it is not eaſy to obtain their 
Eſteem to ſuch a Degree: They never give it but to Me- 
rit, and to ſuperior Merit; of which they are as good 
Judges as thoſe amongſt us, who think they have the 
moit Piſcernment. = | 

They rely much on Phyſiognomy, and perhaps there 
are no Men in the World who are better Judges of it. 
The Reaſon is, that they have none of that Reſpe& for 
any Perſon whatſoever, which ſeduces us: And ſtudying - 
only pure Nature, they have a perfect Knowledge of it. 
As they are not Slaves to Ambition and Intereſt, and that 
there is ſcarce any Thing but theſe two Paſſions which 
bas weakened in us that Senſe of Humanity which the 


| Author of Nature had graved in our Hearts, the Inequa- 


lity of Conditions is no Way neceſſary to them ior the 
dupport of Society. 


Fherefore, Madam, we do not ſee here, at leaſt we 
ſellom meet with thoſe haughty Spirits, who, full of their 
4 own 
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own Grandeur, or their Merit, almoſt fancy they are a 
different Species, diſdaining the reſt of Mankind, by whom 
of Conſequence they are never truſted nor beloved; who 
think none like themſelves, becauſe the Jealouſy which 
reigns among the Great, does not permit them to ſee each 
other near enough; whodo not know. themſelves, becauſe 
they never ſtudy their own Hearts, but always flatter them- 
ſelves ; who do not conſider that to win the Hearts of Men, 
we muſt in ſome Meaſure make ourſelves their Equals : 
So that with, this pretended Superiority of Knowledge, 
which they look upon as the eſſential Property of the emi- 
nent Rank they poſſeſs, the greateſt Part of them live in 
a proud and incurable Ignorance of what concerns them 
the moſt to know, and never enjoy the true Pleaſures of 
Life, rea >” oh ac boys Pt | 460 


In this Country all Men think themſelves equally Men; 
and in Man what they eſteem moſt, is the Man. Here i 
no Diſtinction of Birth; no Prerogative allowed to Rank, 
which hurts the Rights of private Perſons ; no Prehemi- 
nence given to merit, that: inſpires pride, and which 
makes other People feel too much their Inferiority, 
There is perhaps leſs Delicacy of Sentiments than among 
us, but more Juſtneſs; leſs of Ceremonies, and of what 
may render them equivocal ; leſs of Conſideration te 
ourſelves. | | 


Religion alone can bring to Perfection the good Quali 
ties of theſe People, and correct their evil ones; this is 
common to them with others, but what is peculiar in 
them is, that they ſtart fewer Obſtacles when they begin 
to believe, which can only be the Work of ſpecial 
Grace. It is alſo true, that to eſtabliſh perfectly the Em. 
pire of Religion over them, they ought to ſee it practiſed 
in all its Purity by thoſe who profeſs it; they are vel) 
apt to be ſcandalized at the Behaviour of bad Cbriſtian, 
as all thoſe are, who are inſtructed. for the firſt Time in 
the Principles of the Goſpel Morality. 


You will aſk me, Madam, if they have any Religion? 


to this I reply, that we cannot ſay they have none, 5 
| 85 tha 
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| that it is pretty hard to define what they have. I will 
entertain you more fully on this Article, at my firſt 
| WE Leifure; for though I am not much employed here, 
1 Tam ſo often interrupted, that I ſcarce get two Hours 
; | in the Day to myſelf. This Letter, as well as moſt of 
6 the preceding, will inform you, that I do not write re- 
: gularly. I content myſelf at preſent with adding, to fi- 
niſh the Portrait of the Savages, that even in the moſt 
indifferent Actions, we find ſome Traces of the primitive 
| Religion, but which eſcape the Obſervation of thoſe, 
who do not conſider them with Attention, becauſe they 
n are ſtill more effaced through the Want of Inſtruction, 
n than altered by the Mixture of a ſuperſtitious Worſhip, 
of | or fabulous Traditions. | | 


J am, Cc. 
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LETTER RE 


: Of the Traditions, and of the Religion of the SAVAGES 
| of CANADA. 


MADAM, | Fort of the River ST. JosEPH, Sept. 8. 


5 IS Letter will be very long, if ſome unforeſeen 
Accident does not oblige me to put off to another 
| Opportunity, what J have to entertain you with concern- 
ing the Belief, the Traditions, and the Religion of our 
| davages, 117 a $1 


| Nothing is more certain, than that the Savages of this 

Continent have an Idea of a firſt Being, but ar the ſame 
| Time nothing is more obſcure. They agree, in general, 
in making him the firſt Spirit, the Lord and Creator of 
the World; but when we preſs them a little on this Ar- 

ticle, to know what they mean by the FIRST SPIRIT, 
ve find nothing but odd Fancies, Fables ſo ill conceived, 
| Syſtems fo little digeſted, and fo little Uniformity, that 
one can ſay nothing regular on this Subject. They ſay 
that the Sioux come much nearer than the reſt to what. 
we ought to think of this firſt Principle. But the little 
Intercourſe we have had with them hitherto, has not af- 
torded me an Opportunity of learning their Traditions, 
4 far as I could have wiſhed, to ſpeak of them with 
any Certainty. 5 | 


Almoſt all the Algonquin Nations have given the Name 
of the Great Hare to the firſt Spirit; ſome call him Mi- 
ben, others Atabocan. The greateſt Part ſay, that 
being ſupported on the Waters with all his Court, all 
compoſed of four- footed Creatures like himſelf, he form- 
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ed the Earth out of a Grain of Sand, taken from the Bot. 
tom of the Ocean; and created Men of the dead Bodies 
of Animals. There are ſome allo that ſpeak of a God of 
the Waters who oppoſed the Deſign of the Great Hare, 
or at leaſt refuſed to favour it. This God is, according 


to ſome, the great Tiger, but it is to he obſerved, that a 
there are no true Tigers in Canada; therefore this Tradi h 
tion might probably be derived from ſome other Country, l 
Laſtly, they have a third God named Matcomek, whom T) 
they invoke during the Winter, and of whom I could Y 
learn nothing particular. | | a 

The Areſtoui of the Hurons, and the Agreſtout of the th 
Iroquois, is in the Opinion of theſe People the Supreme i 
Being, and the God of War. Theſe People do not give ac 
the ſame Origin to Men as the Algonguins, and they do al 
not go ſo far back as the Creation of the World. They al 
ſay there were ſix Men in the World at firſt ; and when be 


we aſk them who placed them there, they anſwer, that 
they know not. They add, that one of theſe Men went 
up into Heaven to ſeek a woman there named Atabeniſc, i 
with whom he lived, and who ſoon appeared to be wih 

Child ; that the Lord of Heaven perceiving it, threw her th 


down from the higheſt Part of Heaven, and ſhe was re- 85 
ceived on the Back of a Tortoiſe. That ſhe brought the 
forth two Children, one of which killed the other. 102 
They have no Tradition after this, either of the other fr 5 
five Men, or even of the Huſband of Atabenſic, who ac- "3 
cording to ſome had but one Daughter, who, was Mother 7 
of Thaouitſaron, and of Fouſteta. The latter who ws 8 : 
the Eldeſt killed his Brother, and ſoon after his Granc- 155 
mother left the Care of governing the World to him. 5 
They ſay farther, that Atabenſic is the Moon, and Jou 155 
keka is the Sun. There is, as you ſee, Madam, nothing 'P 
regular in all this; for the Sun is often taken for Areſtaui, 1 
as being a great Spirit: But is there leſs Contradiction in I 
the Theology of the Egyptians and the Greeks, who ale : oy 
the firſt Sages of the Pagan Aniquity ? It is the Nature I 
of Falſehood to contradict itſelf, and to have no Principle 9 
to th 


The 


| tion, Bodies, and live much in the ſame 
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The Gods of the Savages vs, exerting ts their No- 


anner as we 
do, but without any of the Inconveniencies which we are 
ſubje& to. The Term Spirit ſighifies among them only 

a Being of a more excellent Nature than the reſt. They 
have no Terms to expreſs what exceeds the Limits of 
their Underſtanding, which is extremely confined in eve- 
ry Thing that is not the Obje& of their Senſes, or in 
common Uſe: But they give nevertheleſs to their pre- 
tended Spirits a Kind of Immenſity, which renders them 


| preſent in all Places; for wherever they happen to be, 


they invoke them, they ſpeak to them, and they ſuppoſe 
that the Spirits hear what they ſay to them, and that they 
act in Conſequence thereof. To all the Queſtions we 
aſk theſe Barbarians, to know more, they anſwer this is 


| all they have been taught; and it is only ſome old Men 


who have been initiated in their Myſteries who know fo 
much, : 


According to the Iroquois, the Poſterity of Fouſteka 
went no farther than the third Generation; there came 
then a Deluge, from which no Perſon eſcaped, and to 
re-people the Earth Beaſts were changed to Men. For 
the reſt, Madam, that the Notion of an univerſal Neluge 
15 generally received among the Americans one can 
ſcarce doubt; but that there has been one of a much 
freſher Date, which was confined to America. I ſhould 
never make an End, was I to mention all the Stories the 
Savages tell about their principal Deities, and the Origin 
of the World : But beſides the firſt Being, or the Great 
Pirit, and the other Gods which are confounded with 


| him, they have an infinite Number of Genii, or ſubaltern 


2 good and evil, which have their particular Wor- 
ip. 


The Iroquois place Atabentiſic at the Head of the evil 
Spirits, and make Fouſteka the Chief of the Good. They 
even confound him ſometimes with the God who ex- 
pelled his Grandmother from Heaven, for ſuffering her- 
ſelf to be ſeduced by a Man. They addreſs themſelves 
to the evil Genii, only to beg that they would do them 
no Harm; but they ſuppoſe that the others watch 7 5 
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Men for their Good, and that every Man has his own 
Genius. In the Huron Language they call them Oxx1,, 


and in the Algonquin, Manitous. They have Re. this 
courſe to them when they are in any Danger, when they ſtro1 
go on any Enterprize, and when they would obtain ſome ſing 
extraordinary Favour. They think they may aſk any ſay : 
Thing of them, hawever unreaſonable it may be, or nius 
however contrary even to good Behaviour and Honeſty, 
But Children, they ſuppoſe are not born under their Pro- Sc 
tection. They muſt falt know how to handle a Bow the! 
and Arrows, to merit this Favour. There muſt alſo be Mad 
ſome Preparations to receive it. This is the moſt impor- and | 
tant Affair of Life. Theſe are its principal Ceremonies, wh 
| ed a 


They begin by blacking the Face of the Child; thenit MF Mult 
mult faſt for eight Days, without having the leaſt Nou- ſelves 
riſnment; and during this Time his future Guardian Ge- are n. 
nius muſt appear to him in his Dreams. The empty i how 
Brain of a poor Child, juſt entering on the firſt Stage of poſe, 
Youth, can't fail of furniſhing him with Dreams; and their 
every Morning they take great Care to make him relate Infor 
them. However, the faſting often ends before the Time and of 
appointed, as few Children have Strength to bear it 6 allow 
long; but that creates no Difficulty. They are acquaint- to dis 
ed here, as in other Places, with the convenient Uſe of S\cat 
Difpenſations. The Thing which the Child dreams of Wi Order 
moſt frequently, is ſuppoſed to be his Genius; but no 


doubt this Thing was conſidered at firſt only as a Symbol, Ag. 
or Shape under which the Spirit manifeſts himſelf: But or the 
the ſame has happened to theſe People, as to all thoſe they in 
who have erred from the primitive Religion: They have . hon 
attached themſelves to the Repreſentation, and have loſt 5 h 
Sight of the Reality. ; as Tr 
lf he ne 
Nevertheleſs, theſe Symbols ſignify nothing of them- "Ms 
ſelves : Sometimes it is the Head of a Bird, ſometimes 5 0! 
the Foot of an Animal, or a Piece of Wood : In a Word, 1. C 
the moſt ordinary Things, and the leaſt valued. They 0 
preſerve them, however, with as much Care as the An- able 
tients did their Penates, There is even nothing in Na- 7 
ture that hath not its Spirit, if we believe the Savages; he 


the Wr 


but they are of all Degrees, and have not the fame Pouei. 
When 


When they do not comprehend a Thing, they aſſign to 
it a ſuperior Genius, and their Way of Expreſſion in 
this Caſe is to ſay, It is a Spirit. It is the ſame for 
ſtronger Reaſons with Reſpe& to Men, thoſe who have 
| ſingular Talents, or who do extraordinary 'Things, they 
ſay are Spirits; that is to ſay, they have a Guardian Ge- 
| nius of a more exalted Degree than Men in general. 


the Multitude that they are ſometimes in a 'Trance. 'This 
Madneſs has exiſted at all Times, and among all Nations, 
and has given Birth to all the falſe Religions. The Va- 
| nity, which is ſo natural to Mankind, has never imagin- 
ed a more effectual Method to rule over the Weak: The 
Multitude at laſt draw after them thoſe who pride them- 
ſelves moſt in their Wiſdom. The American Impoſtors 
| are not behind-hand with any in this Point, and they know 
| how to obtain all the fdvantages from it which they pro- 
9 poſe. The Jugglers never fail to pnblifh, that during 
| their pretended FExtacies, beir Genu give them gat 


nd f em 
5 Informations of "Things done at the greateſt Diſtance, 
me and of future Events, and as by Chance, it we will not 


8 allow the Devil any Share in it, they ſometimes happen 

to divine or gueſs pretty right, they acquire by this a 

e of 57 Reputation: They are reckoned Genii of the firſt 
rder, IS | 


; of 

hol As ſoon as they have declared to a Child what he muſt 
But for the Time to come look upon as his Guardian Genius, 
hoſe they inſtru c him carefully of the Obligation he is under 
Wes to honour him, to tollow the Council he ſhall receive 
loft from him in his Sleep, to merit his Favours, to put all 


his Truſt in him, and to dread the Effects of his Anger 
i he neglects his Duty towards him. The Feſtival ter- 
mates in a Feaſt, and the Cuſtom is alſo to prick on the 
Body of the Child, the Figure of his Okt, or his /Aani- 
u. One would imagine that ſuch a ſolemn Engagement, 
the Mark of which can never be effaced, ſhould be in- 
Wolable nevertheleſs, there needs only a Triffe to break it. 


2 Savages do not eaſily acknowledge themſelves in 
e Wrong, even with their Gods, and make no Diffi- 
| culty 
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Some, eſpecially the Jugglers, endeavour to perſuade 
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culty to juſtify themſelves at their Expence: Therefore, 


run 
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the firſt Time they have Occaſion to condemn. them. 


ſelves, or to lay the Blame on their Guardian Genius, T 
the Fault always falls on the latter. They ſeek another q 
without any Ceremony, 'and this. is done with the ſame 0 
Precautions as at firſt. The Women have alſo their 8 
Manitous, or their Okkis, but they do not fo much re- A 
gard them as the Men; perhaps, becauſe they do not b 
find them ſo much Employment. w 
They make to all theſe Spirits different Sorts of Offer. ti 
ings, which you may call if you pleaſe, Sacrifices. They dr 
throw into the Rivers and the Lakes Perun, Tobac- ef 
co, or Birds that have had their Throats cut, to render | 
the God of the Waters propitious to them. In Honour 
of the Sun, and ſometimes alſo of the inferior Spirits, th 
they throw into the Fire Part of every Thing they uſe, th 
and which they acknowledge to hold from them. It i w] 
ſometimes out of Gratitude, but oftener through Intereſt: - the 
Their Acknowledgment alſo is intereſted ; for theſe Peo- Ge 
ple have no Sentiments of the Heart towards their Dei Be: 
ties. We have obſerved alſo on ſome Occaſions a Kind til 
of Libations, and all this is accompanied with Invocat - con 
ons in myſterious Terms, which the Savages could never the 
explain to the Europeans, either that in 2 they have 


no Meaning, or that the Senſe of them has not been 
tranſmitted by Tradition with the Words; perhaps allo 
they keep it as a Secret from us. 


Me find allo Collars of Porcelain, Tobacco, Ears of 
Maiz, Skins, and whole Animals, eſpecially Dogs, on 
the Sides of difficult and dangerous Ways, on Rocks, of 
by the Side of the Falls; and theſe are ſo many Offering 
made to the Spirits which preſide in theſe Places, I have 
already ſaid that a Dog is the moſt common Victim that 
they ſacrifice to them: Sometimes they hang him up # 
live on a Tree by the hind Feet, and let him die there 
raving mad. The War Feaſt, which is always of Dogs, 
may very well alſo paſs for a Sacrifice. In ſhort, the) 
render much the ſame Honours to the miſchievous Spifits 
as to thoſe that are beneficent, when they have au) 
Thing to fear from their Malice. 1 
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Thus, Madam, among theſe People, whom ſome have 
repreſented as having ne Idea of Religion, or a Deity, 
almoſt every Thing appears to be the Object of a Religi- 
ous Worſhip, or at leaſt to have ſome Relation to it. 
Some have fancied that their Faſts were only intended to 
xcuſtom them to bear Hunger, and I agree that they may 
be partly deſigned for this End; but all the Circtmſtancey 
which accompany them, leave no Room to doubt that 
Religion is the principal Motive; was it only their Atten 
tion, which J have ſpoken of, io obſerve -their Dreams 
during that Time; for it is certain that theſe Dreams are 
eſteemed as eng. p<. Notices from Heaven. 

There is ſtill leſs Roo ts doubt that Vows are among 
theſe People pure Acts of Religon, and the Cuſtom of 
them is abſolutely the ſame as with us. For Inſtance, 
when they are out of Proviſions,” as it often happens in 
their Journies/and in their Huntings, they promife their 
Genii te give in Honour of them a Portion of the firſt 
Beaſt they ſhall killt to one of their Chiefs, and not to eat 
till they have performed tlieif Promiſe. If the Thing be- 
comes impoſſible, becauſe the Chief is at a great Diſtance, 
they burn What was deſigned for him, and make a Sort of 
of Sacrifice. 2 „ 


Formerly the Savages in the Neighbourhood of Acadia 
had in their Country, on the Side of the Sea, a very old 
Tree of which they ufed t&'tell many wonderful Stories, 
and which was always loaded with Offerings. The Sea 
having laid alf its Roots bare, it ſupported itſelf ſtill a long 
Time againſt the Violence of the Winds and Waves, 
which confirmed the Savages in their Notion, that it was 
the Seat of ſome great Spirit: Its fall was not even capa- 
ble of undeceiving them, and as long as there appeared 
lome Ends of the Branches out of the Water, they paid 
it the fame Honours as the whole Tree had received 
While it was ſtanding. | 


The greateſt Part of their Feaſts, their Songs, and 
weir Dances-appear to me to have had their Riſe from 


eligion, and ſtill to preſerve ſome Traces of it; but 
Yor, II. H | one 
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Some Perſons, they ſay, have heard them, or thought 
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one muſl have good Eyes, or rather a very lively Imagina- b. 
tion, to perceive in them all that ſome Travellers have th. 
pretended to diſcover. I have met with ſome who could 
not help thinking that our Savages were deſcended from | 
the Zews, and found in every Thing ſome Affinity be- TY 
tween theſe Barbarians and the People of God. There this 
is indeed a Reſemblance in ſome Things, as not to uſe wh 
Knives in certain Meals, and not to break the Bones of or] 


the Beaſt they eat at thoſe Times, and the Separation of „ 
the Women during the Time of their uſual Infirmities, 


they. heard them, pronounce the Word Hallelujah in their | Not 
Songs: But who can believe, that when they pierce their. | 


Ears and Noſes, they do it in Purſuance of the Law of I 
Circumciſion? On the other Hand, don't we knew that 5 
the Cuſtom of Circumciſion is more antient than the 3 
Law that was given to Abraham and his Poſterity? The 1 


Feaſt they make at the Return of the Hunters, and of 
which they mult leave nothing, has alſo been taken fora 
Kind of Burnt-Offering, or for a Remain of the Paſſover 
of the Iſraelites; and the rather, they ſay, becauſe when 
any one cannot compaſs his Portion, he may get the Al- 
ſiſtance of his Neighbours, as was practiſed by the People 
of God, when a Family was not ſufficient to eat the 
whole Paſchal Lamb. . 1 


An antient Miſſionary®, who lived a long Time with 
the Outaouats, has written, that among theſe Savages an 
old Man performs the Office of a Prieſt at the Feaſts, 
which I have juſt mentioned; that they begin by giving 
Thanks to the Spirits for the Succeſs of the Chaſe; after. 
wards another takes a Loaf of Petun, breaks it in two, and 
throws it into the Fire. This is certain, that thoſe who 
have mentioned them as a Proof of the Poſſibility of Albe- 
i/m, properly ſo called, are not acquainted with them. 
It's true that they never diſcourſe about Religion, and that 
their extreme Indolence on this Point has always been 
the greateſt Obſtacle we have met with in converting 


them to Chri/tianity. But however little they 4 
i s i abol 


* Father Claude Allouex, a Jeſuil. 
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hn it, we ſhould do wrong to conclude from thence 
that they have no Idea of Gov. 


Indolence is their prevailing Character: It appears even 

in the Affairs which concern them moſt : But in Spite of 
this Fault, in Spite even of that Spirit of Independence in 
which they are bred, no People in the World have a great- 


| | er Dependence on the confuſed Ideas they have preſerved 
| of the Deity; even to that Degree, that they attribute 
. nothing to Chance, and that they draw Omens from eve- 
t | ry Thing; which they believe, as I have ſaid before, are 
f Notices from Heaven. 
I. ; ES 
jt have read in ſome Memoirs, that many Nations of 
at this Continent have formerly had young Maids, who ne- 
e ver had any Converſation with Man, and never married, 
ic 1 can neither warrant, nor contradict this Fact. Vir- 
ol | ginity is of itſelf a State ſo perfect, that it is no Wonder it 


1 has been reſpected in all the Countries of the World: 


er But our oldeſt Miſſionaries have ſaid nothing, that I know 
en of, of theſe Veſtals; though many agree concerning the 
M Eſteem they had for Celibacy in ſome Countries. I find 
le alſo, that among the Hurons and the Iroquois there were, 
he | not long ſince, a Kind of Hermits, who obſerved: Con- 
tinence; and they ſhew us ſome very ſalutary Plants, 
2 which the Savages ſay have no Virtue, if they are not ad- 
ith miniſtered by Virgin Hands. GEE 

; an 

its, The Belief the beſt eſtabliſhed amongſt our Americans, 
ing s that of the Immortality of the Soul. Nevertheleſs, they 
ter. do not believe it purely ſpiritual, no more than their Ge- 
and nu; and to ſpeak the Truth, they cannot well define ei- 
who ther one or the other. When we aſk what they think of 


their Souls, they anſwer, they are as it were the Sha- 
Os, and the animated Images of the Body: And *tis in 

onſequence of this Principle, that they believe every 

Thing is animated in the Univerſe. 'Therefore it is en- 
rely by Tradition that they hold that our Souls do not 
de. In the different Expreſſions they uſe to explain 
themſelves, on this Subject, they often confound the Soul 
vith its Faculties, and the Faculties with their Operati- 
H 2 ons, 
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1s transformed into a Dove. 


Gowns of Beaver Skins in which the Dead were burt, 
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ons, though they know very Well how to make the Di- 
tinction, when they chuſe to fpeak correct. 


They fay alſo that the Soul, ſeparated from the Body, 
has till the fame Inclinations it had before; and this is the 
Reaſon why they bury with the Dead every Thing they 
uſed when ike They are alſo perfuaded, that the Soul 
remains near the Corpfe | tilt the Feſtivat of the Dead, 
which T ſhall preſently, mention ; that afterwards it goes 
into the Country of Souls, Where, according to ſome, it 


Others think there are two Souls in every Man: They 
attribute to one all J have juſt mentioned; They fay that 
the other never leaves the Body, but to go into another ; 
which nevertheleſs ſeldom happens, they fay, but to the Wi 0 
Souls of Children; which Having little enjoyed Lite, ae WW 
allowed to begin a new one. For this, Reafqn they buy Wi 
Children by the Sides of Highways, that the Women, s 85 
they paſs by, may gather their Souts. Now theſe Soul, BF 
which fo faithfully let vie Dig, their Bodies, muſt 


be fed; and1t is to fulfil this Duty, that they carry Pro- 
viſions to the Tombs: But this" does, net laft long, and 
theſe' Souls muſt accuſtom themſelves in Fime to falt. It 
is hard enough fometimes to get a Subſiſtence for the Lis 
ing, without burthening themſelves farther. with providing 
Food for the Dead. VP 


But one Thing which theſe People never fail to pet- 
form, in whatſoever Extremity they find themſelves, 5 
that as among us the Spoils of the Dead enrich the Lv: 
ing, among them they not only carry. to the Grave al 
that the Deceaſcd poſſeſſed, but alſo preſents from the! 
Friends and Relations. They were highily provoks, 


when they ſaw ſome French open the Graves, to get the 


The Graves are ſo ſacred in this Country, that to prota 
them is the greateſt Hoſtility that can be  conamutic 
againſt a Nation, and the greateſt Sign that the)“ 
come to no Terms with them. "len 
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„ TI have mentioned that the Souls, when the Time is 

come that they are to part for ever from their Bodies, go 
to a Region which is appointed to be their everlaſting 
Abode. This Country, ſay the Savages, is very far to 
„ the Weſt, and the Souls are ſeveral Months travelling 
ie thither. They have alſo great Difficulties to ſurmount, 
2 and they run through great Dangers before they arrive 
there, They ſpeak eſpecially of a River they have to 


, pals, where many have been wrecked ; of a Dog, from 

ny which they find it hard to defend themſelves ;z of a Place 

5 of Torment, where they expiate their Faults; of ano- 
ther, where the Souls of the Priſoners of War that have 

= been burnt are tormented. | 

hat This Notion is the Reaſon why, after the Death of 


or theſe Wretches, for fear their Souls ſhould ſtay about the 
{ Cabins, to revenge their Sufferings, they very carefully 


i: viſit all Places, ſtriking continually with a Stick, and ſend- 

a ing forth hideous Cries, to drive away theſe Souls. | 

9 | | 

5 The Iroquois ſay, that ATAHENTSIC makes her or- 
dinary Reſidence in this Tartarus, and that ſhe is ſolely 


employed in deceiving Souls, to deſtroy them. But 
JoUusKEKA omits nothing to defend them againſt the evil 
Deſigns of his Grandmother. Among the fabulous Sto- 
ries which they tell of what paſſes in this Hell, which fo 
much reſembles thoſe of Homer and Virgil, there is one 
that ſeems to be copied from the Adventure of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. There is ſcarce any Thing in it to change 
but the Names. 


For the reſt, Madam, the Happineſs which the Sava- 
ges hope to enjoy in their fancied Elyfrum, they do not re- 
gard preciſely as the Reward of Virtue. To have been a 
good Hunter, a gallant Warrior, fortunate in all his En- 
(erprizes, to have killed and burnt a great Number of 


Right to their Paradiſe : All the Happineſs of which con- 
liſts in finding a hunting and fiſhing Place that never fails, 
a eternal Spring, great Plenty of all Things, without 
being obliged to labour, and all the Pleaſures of Senſe: 
3 And 
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And this is all they aſk of their Gods in their Life. All 


their Songs, which are originally their Prayers, run only 


on the preſent Good. There is no Mention made, no 
more than in their Vows, of a future Life. They think 
themſelves ſure of being happy in the other World, in 


Proportion to what they have been in this. 


The Souls of Beaſts have alſo their Place in the Country 


of Souls; for, according to the Savages, they are no les 


immortal than ours. They alſo allow them a Sort of Rea- 


ſon ; and not only each Species, but alſo each Animal, if we 
may believe them, has alſo its Guardian Genius. In a 
Word, they make no Difference between us and Brutes, 


but that our Souls are ſomething of a better Sort. Man, they 


ſay, is the King of Animals, which have all the ſame 
Attributes; but Man poſſeſſes them in a much higher 


Degree. They believe alſo that in the other World there 
are Models of all Sorts of Souls ; but they don't trouble 


themſelves much to explain the Idea ; and in general they 
are little concerned about thoſe that are purely ſpeculative, 
And have the wiſeſt Philoſophers of Pagan Antiquity, 
who have taken ſuch immenſe Pains to explain them, 
have they made a much greater Progreſs than the Sava- 
ges? We muſt always loſe ourſelves in theſe dark Ways, 
unleſs we are guided by the Light of Faith. 


'There 1s nothing in which the Savages have ſhewn 
more Superſtition and Fxtravagance, than in what regards 
their Dreams; but they differ much in the Manner of ex- 
plaining their Thoughts on this Matter. Sometimes it! 
the reaſonable Soul that wanders out, while the ſenſitive 
Soul continues to animate the Body. Sometimes it is the 


familiar Genius that gives good Advice about future | 


Events. Sometimes it is a Viſit they receive from the 


Soul of the Object they dream of. But in whatſoever 


Manner they conceive of a Dream, it is always regarded 
as a ſacred Thing, and as the Means which the God 


| moſt uſually employ to declare their Will to Men. 


Prepoſſeſſed with this Idea, they can't conceive that 
we ſhould take no Notice of them. For the moſt Part 


they 
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they look upon them as deſires of the Soul, inſpired by 
ſome Spirit, or an Order from it. And in Conſequence 
of this Principle, they make it a Duty of Religion to obey 


theſe Commands. A Savage having dreamt that his 
Finger was cut off, really had it cut off when he awoke, 


after he had prepared himſelf for this important Action 
by a Feaſt. Another dreaming that he was a Priſoner in 
the Hands of his Enemies, was greatly embarraſſed. He 
conſulted the Jugglers, and by their Advice he got him- 


Body. 


There are ſome Dreams lucky, and fome unfortunate : 
For Inſtance, to dream they ſee many Elks, is, they ſay, 
a Sign of Life : 'To dream of Bears, is a Sign they will die 
ſoon. J have obſerved before, that we muſt except thoſe 
Times when they prepare for hunting thoſe Animals. 


theſe Savages carry this Matter of Dreams, I will relate 
to you a Fact, atteſted by two undeniable Witneſſes, 
who ſaw the Thing with their own Eyes. 


Two Miſſionaries were travelling with ſome Savages ; 
and one Night, when all their Conductors were faſt aſleep, 
one of them ſtarted up'in a Fright, quite out of Breath, 
trembling, ſtriving to cry out, and beating himſelf as if 
he had been poſleſſed with a Devil. At the Noiſe he 
made, every Body was ſoon up. At firſt they thought 
the Man was ſeized with a Fit of Madneſs : They took 
hold of him, and did all they could to quiet him, but to 
no Purpoſe : His Fury till increaſed ; and as they could 
not hotd him any longer, they hid all the Arms for Fear 
of ſome Accident. Some thought it proper to prepare a 
Draught for him, made of certain Herbs of great Vir- 
tue; but, when they leaſt expected it, the pretended 
Madman jump'd into the River. | 


He was taken out immediately, and he complained of 
od; yet he would not come near a good Fire that was 
preſently made: Hefſat down at the Foot of a Tree; and 
% he ſeemed more calm, they brought him the Drink they 
H 4 | had 


ſelf tied to a Poſt and burnt in ſeveral Parts of the 


But to let you ſee, Madam, to what an Extravagance 
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had prepared for him. ee n mu give it to this Child, 


(ſaid he) and what he called a Child, was the Skin of a 


Bear ſtuffed with Straw : He was obeyed, and they 
poured all the Drink into the Jars of this Figure: Then 
they aſked him, what it was that troubled him? “ Have 


©* ircamt (replied he) that a Huart (a Kind of Cormo- 


* rant) 7s. 7 into my Stomach.” Then they all fell a 
But ſomething was to be done to cure his 
Imagination; and the Method they took for it, was as fol- 


lows : - 


'They all began to counterfeit themſelves mad, and to 
cry out as loud as they could, that they had alſo an Ani- 
mal in their Stomachs : but they did not chuſe to jump 
into the River to drive them out, as it was very cold; 


they had rather ſweat themſelves. The whimſical Perſon 


liked this Advice very well. They preſently made x 
Stove, and they entered into it, crying out as loud as 
they could baw{: Then they all began to counterfeit the 
Cry of the Animal, which they pretended was in their Sto- 
machs; one a Gooſe, another a Duck, another a Bul- 


tard, another a Frog: The Dreamer 'alſo counterfeited | 


his Huart. But the Joke was, that all the reſt beat 
Time, by ſtriking upon him with all their Strength, with 
Deſign to tire him and make him ſleep. For any buta 
Savage, there was Beating enough to hinder him from 
cloſing his Eyes for many Days; nevertheleſs, they ob- 
tained what they deſired. The Patient ſlept a long Time, 
and when he awoke he was cured ; feeling no Effects ol 
the Sweating, which was enough to have weakened him 
greatly, nor of the Blows with which he was bruiled 
all over : having loſt even the Remembrance of a Dream, 
for which he had paid ſo dear. 


But it is not the Perſon alone, who has had a 
Dream, that muſt fatisfy the Obligations that he 1ma- 
gines are impoſed on by it ; but it would alſo be a Crime 
in any Perſon that he addreſſes himſelf to, to refuſe him 
any Thing he deſires in dreaming. And you muſt per: 
ceive, Madam, that this may have diſagreeable Conſe- 


quences. But as the Savages are not Self-intereſted, = 
abu 
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abuſe this Principle much leſs than they would in other 
places. If the Thing deſired is of ſuch a Nature that it 


cannot be ſupplied by a private Perſon, the Public take 


Care of the Matter; and if it muſt be ſought for five 
hundred Leagues off, it muſt be found at any Rate; and 
it is not to be expreſſed with how much Care, they keep 
it when they have got it. If it is an inanimate Thing, 


| they are more eaſy, but if it is an Animal, its Death - 


cauſes ſurprizing Uneaſinels, 


The Affair is more ſerious ſtill, if any one takes it in- 
to his Head to dream that he knocks another's Brains out, 
for he does it in Fact if he can; but he muſt expect the 


ſame if any other takes a Fancy in his Turn to dream that 


he revenges the dead. On the other Hand, with a little 
Preſence of Mind, it is eaſy to get out of this 'Trouble : 
It is only knowing how to oppoſe immediately ſuch a 
Dream with another that contradiats it. Then ſays 
* the firſt Dreamer, I ſee plainly that your Spirit 1s 
« ſtronger than mine, therefore let us talk no more a- 
©* bout it.” - Nevertheleſs, they are not all ſo eaſily 
| Quieted ; but there are few that are not ſatisfied, or 
| whoſe Genius is not appeaſed by ſome Preſent. 


I know not if Religion has ever any Share in what they 
generally call the Feſtival of Dreams, and which the Iro- 
| quis, and ſome others, have more properly called the 
turning of the Brain. This is a Kind of Bacchanal, which 
| commonly laſts fifteen Days, and is celebrated about the 
End of Winter, . 


They act at this Time all Kinds of Fooleries, and eve- 
one runs from Cabin to Cabin, diſguiſed in a thouſand 
ndiculous Ways: They break and overſet every Thing, 
and no Body dares to contradiEt it. Whoever chuſes not 
to be preſent in ſuch a Confuſion, nor to be expoſed to all 
the Tricks they play, muſt keep out of the Way. If 
they meet any one, they deſire him to gueſs their Dream, 
and if they gueſs, it is at their Expence, he mult give 
the Thing they dreamt of. When it ends, they re- 
turn every Thing, they make a great Feaſt, and they 
only think how to repair the ſad Effects of the 9% 
rade, 
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rade, for moſt commonly it is no trifling Buſineſs : For 
this is alſo one of thoſe Opportunities which they wait for, 
without ſaying any Thing, to give thoſe a good Drubbing 
who they think have done them any Wrong. But when 
the Feſtival is over, every 'Thing muſt be forgot. 


I find the Deſcription of one of theſe Feſtivals in the 


Journal of a Miſſionary ®, who was forced to be a Spec- 


tator of it much againſt his Will, at Onnontague. It was 
thus obſerved: It was proclaimed the 22d of Pebruary, 
and it was done by the Elders, with as much Gravity as 
if it had been a weighty Affair of State. They had no 
ſooner re-entered their Cabins, but inſtantly there came 
forth Men, Women, and Children, almoſt quite naked, 
though the Weather was exceſſive cold. They entered 
direQly into all the Cabins, then they went raving about 


on every Side, without knowing whither they went, or 
what they would have : One would have taken them for 
People drunk, or ſtark mad. | 


Many carried their mad Freaks no further and appear- 
ed no more: Others were reſolved to make Uſe of the 
Privilege of the Feſtival, during which they are reputed 
to be out of their Senſes, and of Conſequence not re- 
ſponſible for what they do, and ſo revenge their private 
Quarrels. They did ſo to ſome Purpoſe : on ſome they 
threw whole Pails full of Water, and this Water, which 
froze immediately, was enough to chill them with Cold 

po were thus uſed. Others they covered with hot Aſhes, 


of all Sorts of Filth: Others took lighted Coals, or Fire- 


brands, and threw them at the Head of the firſt they 
met : Others broke every Thing in the Cabins, falling 
upon thoſe they bore a Grudge to, and beating them un- 
mercifully. 'To be freed from this Perſecution, one muſt 
8 Dreams, which often one can form no Concept! 
on of. | | 


The Miſſionary and his Companion were often on the 


Point of being more than Witneſſes of theſe Extravagan- 
| | | cles: 


* Father Claude Dablon. 
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cies: One of theſe Madmen went into a Cabin, where 


he had ſeen them take Shelter at the firſt. Happy for 
them, they were juſt gone out; for there was great Rea- 


ſon to think this furious Fellow intended them ſome 


Harm. Being diſappointed by their Flight, he cried ont, 
that they muſt gueſs his Dream, and fatisfy it immedi- 
ately : As they were too long about it, he ſaid, I muſt 


till a FRENCHMAN : Immediately the Maſter of the 


Cabin threw him a French Coat, to which this Madman 
gave ſeveral Stabs. | | 


Then he that had thrown the Coat, growing furious 
in his Turn, ſaid he would revenge the Frenchman, and 
burn the whole Village to the Ground. He began. in 
Fact by ſetting Fire to his own Cabin, where the Scene 
was firſt ated; and when all the reſt were gone out, he 
ſhut himſelf up in it. The Fire, which he had lighted 
in ſeveral Places, did not yet appear on the Outſide, 
when one of the Miſſionaries came to the Door: He was 
told what had happened, and was afraid that his Hoſt 
could not get out, tho? he might be willing: He broke 
open the Door, laid hold of the Savage, turned him out, 
put out the Fire, and ſhut himſelf up in the Cabin. His 
Hoſt nevertheleſs ran through the Village, crying out 
that he would burn it: They threw a Dog to him, in 
Hopes that he would glut his Fury on that Animal; he ſaid 
it was not enough to repair the Affront he had received by 
the killing of the Frenchman in his Cabin: They threw 
him a ſecond Dog, he cut it in Pieces, and inſtantly all his 
Fury was over. | LS] 


This Man had a Brother, who would alſo play his 
Part: He dreſſed himſelf up, nearly as Painters repreſent 
the Satyrs, covering himſelf from Head to Foot with the 
Leaves of Maiz : He equipped two Women like real 
Megaras, their Faces blacked, their Hair diſhevelled, a 
Wolf's Skin over their Bodies, and a Club in their Hands. 
Thus attended, he goes into all the Cabins, yelling and 
howling with all his Strength : He climbs upon the Roof, 
and plays as many Tricks there as the moſt ſkilful Rope- 

ancer could perform ; then he made moſt terrible Out- 
cies, as if he had got ſome great Hurt; then he came 


down, 
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down, and marched on gravely, preceded by his two 


— 
» 


a Mat on the Ground: They gueſſed that ſhe defired 


Bacchantes, who growing furious in their Turn, overſet 


with their Clubs every Thing they met in their Way, 


They were no ſooner out of this Frenzy, or tired with 


acting their Parts, than another Woman took their Place, 
entered the Cabin, in which were the two Feſuits, and, 
armed with a Blunderbuſs, which ſhe had juſt before got 


by having her Dream gueſſed, ſhe ſung the War-Song, 
making a thouſand Imprecations on. herſelf if ſhe did not 


bring home ſome Priſoners. 


A Warrior followed cloſe after this Amazon, with : 
Bow and Arrows in one Hand, and a Bayonet in the- 
other. After he had made himſelf hoarſe with bawling, 


he threw himſelf all at once on a Woman, who ws | 
ſtanding quietly by, not expecting it, and lifting up his 


Bayonet to her Throat, took her by the Hair, cut off: 
Handful, and went away. Then a Juggler appeared, 
holding a Stick in his Hand adorned with Feathers, by 
Means of which he boaſted that he could reveal the molt 
ſecret 'Things. A Savage accompanied him, carrying a 
Veſſel full of I know not what Liquor, which from 
Time to 'Time he gave him to drink: 'The Juggler had 
no ſooner taken it in his Mouth, than he ſpit it out again, 
blowing upon his Hands, and on his-Stick, and at ever) 


Time he explained all the Ænigmas that were propoſed 


to him. 


Two Women came afterwards, and gave to under- 
ſtand that they had ſome Defires: One directly pread 


ſome Fiſh, which was given her. The other had a Hoe 
in her Hand, and they judged that ſhe deſired to have: 
Field to cultivate : They carried her out of the Village, 
and ſet her to Work. A Chief had dreamt, as he faid, 
that he ſaw two human Hearts: They could not ex- 
plain his Dream, and at this every Body was great) 
concerned. It made a great Noiſe, they even prolonged 
the Feſtival for a Day, but all was in vain, and be waz 
obliged to make himiclf eaſy without. Sometimes ther 


were Troops of People that made Sham-Fights; bee 
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times Companies of Dancers, who acted all Sorts of 
Farces. This Madneſs laſted four Days, and it appear- 
ed that it was out of ReſpeCt to the two Jeſuits that they 
had thus ſnortened the Time: But there were as many 
Diſorders committed in this Space of Time, as they 
uſed to do in fifteen Days. Nevertheleſs, they had this 
further Regard for the Miſſionaries, that they did not 
diſturb them in their Functions, and did not hinder the 
Chriſtians from acquitting themſelves of their religious 
Duties. But J have ſaid enough on this Article. I cloſe 
my Letter to give it to a Traveller, who is returning to 
the Colony, aſſuring you that 
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Sequel of the Traditions of the SAVAGES: : 


ud w# © — — 


* 


Mapam, Fort of the River Sr. Jos EH, Sept. 14 


I giv, by coaſting the South .ſhore of Lake Michi- 
gan; but we found the Lake fo rough, that we thought: 
i better to return hither ; and take another Route to get 
o Lovifana, Our Departure is fixed for the 16th, and 
| | ſhall take Advantage of theſe two Days Delay, to pro- 
| ceed in my Account of the Cuſtoms and Traditions of 
our Arran... , EO 
| f „ Me ILL £05 LIFTS TH £: f 
The Savages, in what ſaid to you in my former Let- 
| ter, acknowledge only the Operations of the Good Genii. 
The Wizards alone, and thoſe who uſe Enchantments, 
are reputed to hold any Correſpondence with the Evil ; 
and 'tis Women moſt commonly that follow this deteſta- 
ble Trade. The Jugglers by Profeſſion not only forbear 
t, at leaſt openly, but they make it a particuler Study, 
to know how to diſcover Enchantments, and to hinder 
their pernicious Effects. At the Bot tom, in all the Sto- 
ns I have heard on this Matter, there is ſcarce any 
Thing but Juggling. They uſe on theſe Occaſions either 
Serpents, out of which they take the Venom; or Herbs, 
gathered at certain Seaſons; of pronounce certain Words; 
or uſe Animals whoſe Throats they have cut, and ſome 
Parts of which are thrown into the Fire, © © 
OY bog [llincis, and ſome other Nations, they 
= e Marmoſets to repreſent thoſe whoſe Days they 
uid ſhorten, and which they ſtab to the Heart, At 


other 
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other Times they take a Stone, and by the Means of ſome coy 
Invocations they pretend to form one like it, in the Heart nels, 
of their Enemy. I am perſuaded this ſeldom happens, EN 
unleſs the Devil is concerned in it ; however, they are It 
ſo afraid of Magicians, that the leaſt Suſpicion is enough 1 
to cauſe whoęver is the leaſt ſuſpected of Being fuch, to E 
be cut to Pieces. Yet though this Profeſſion is ſo dat. 1 
gerous, there are People to be found every where, who oY 
Have no other. It is alſo true that the moſt ſenſible, and 1 
the leaſt credulous of thoſe who have been moſt conver. U eh 
fant with the Savages ; do allow that there is fometimes Wi lla 
ſome Reality in their Magic. | - | | 3 
Why ſhould theſe-Enfidels, Madam, be the only be. 510”! 
- in whom we ſhould not diſcover the Operation: of the i 
evil? and what other Maſter but this miſchievous 8p. ol 
rit, zobo was a Murderer from the Beginning *, coil c..,. 
have taught ſo many Peop e, Who have had no. Carre! thoſs 
pondence with each other, an Art, which we cannot lock Wk 
upon us abſolutely trifling, without contradicting the 6 5 
cred: Writings ? We muſt--therefore acknowledge, that Afte 
the Infernal Powers have ſome Agents upon Earth, bu. WW x... 


that God has confined their Malignity within very narrow Thing 
. . 4 | > 
Limits; and permits but ſeſdom, that we ſhould, feel the BW Multi 
Effects of the Power he has thought Bt to leave to them f h, v 
au e make If fbſerye, Jometned to ts Jules 1B thet » 
J Stoves 


ers of Ce fon r. 
who make a Profeſſion of correſponding. only with, what on the 
they call the beneficial Genii, and who boaſf of knowing and pof 
by their Means whatever paſſes in the moſt diſtant Cour Voice, 
and whatever ſhall g. in dhe mob btrengt] 
Ages; and who pretend to diſcover the Riſe and Nature diced 81 
of the moſt hidden Diſeaſes, and to have the Secret ol 'Tits, tha 


Reſolution it is beſt to take; to explain the maſt obſcure It is a 
Dreams, to obtain Succeſs to the moſt difficult Under caſions ; 
takings; to render the Gods propitious to Warriors #7 rave, ey 
Hunters. Theſe pretended good Genii, are like all the up in thi, 
Pagan Deities, real Devils, who receive Homages tat ve need 
are due only to the true God, and whoſe Deceits are ® Vor. 


more dangerous than thoſe of the evil Genii, becauſe the 
| | contribute 


* 7ohn viii. 44. 


Fa 
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contribute more to keep their Worſhippers in Blind- 
nels. . | ES | 


| It is certain, that amongſt their Agents the holdeſt are 
| the moſt reſpected; and with a little Artifice, they eaſily 
perſuade People who are brought up in Superſtition. 
Though they have ſeen the Birth of theſe Impoſtors, if 
they take a Fancy to give themſelves a ſupernatural 
Birth, they find People, who believe them on their 
Word, as much as if they had ſeen them come down from 
Heaven, and who take it for a Kind of Enchantment and 
Illuſion, that they thought them born at firſt like other 
Men: Their Artifices are nevertheleſs, in general, fo 
| croſs, and ſo common, that there are none but Fools, and 
Children, that are impoſed upon by them; unleſs it is 
when they act as Phyſicians : For every one knows, that 
in what concerns the Recovery of Health, the greateſt 
Credulity is to be found in all Countries as well among 
thoſe who value themſelves moſt on their Wiſdom, as 
among the Weaker Sort. 


Alfter all, Madam, I repeat it, it is difficult not to ac- 
knowledge that among theſe Infidels there ſometimes paſs 
Things that are very capable of deceiving, at leaſt the 
Multitude, not to ſay more. I have heard ſome Perſons 
ay, whoſe Truth and Judgment I could no Way ſuſpect, 
that when theſe Impoſtors ſhut themſelves up in their 
Stoves to ſweat, and this is one of their moſt common 
Preparations to perform their Tricks, they differ'in nothing 
| from the Pythoneſſes, as the Poets have repreſented them 
on the Tripod: That they are ſeen to become convulſed, 
and poſſeſſed with Enthuſiaſm, to acquire Tones of the 
Voice, and to do Actions which appear to be beyond the 
Strength of Nature, and which ſeize the moſt unpreju- 
iced Spectators with a Horror, and a Diſorder of Spi- 
its, that they cannot overcom. 1 


It is alſo aſſerted, that they ſuffer much on theſe Oc- 
caſions; and that there are ſome who do not readily en- 
Sage, even when they are well paid, to give themſelves 
up in this Manner to the Spirit that agitates them. But 
Ve need not believe that there is any Thing ſupernatural 
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in this, that after coming out of theſe violent Sweats, 
they go and throw themſelves into cold Water, and ſome- 
times when it is frozen, without receiving any Damage. 


This is common to them with the other Savages, and 
even with other People of the North +. This is a Mat- 
ter which Phyſic cannot eaſily account for, but in which 
*tis certain the Devil has no Share. | 


It is alſo true, that the Jugglers are too often right in 


their Predictions, to make it believed that they always 


ſpeak at a Venture; and that there paſſes on theſe Occaſi- 
ons Things that is ſcarce poſſible to attribute to any na- 
tural Secret, Some Perſons have ſeen the Poſts which 
incloſed theſe Stoves, bend down quite to the Earth, 
whilſt the Juggler was very tranquil, without any Moti- 
on, and without touching them, ſinging and foretelling 
Things that ſhould come to paſs. The Letters of the 
antient Miſhonaries are full of FaQs, which leave ng 
Room to doubt that theſe Seducers have a real Correſ- 
pondence with the Father of Deceit and Lies. Many of 
the French have talked to me in the ſame Manner. I will 
only relate to you one Story which I have from its Source, 


You have ſeen at Paris Madam de Marfon, and ſheis 
there ſtill, This is what the Marquis de Faudreuil, her 


| Son-in-Law, at preſent our Governor-General, told me 


this Winter, and which he learnt of this Lady, who is 
very far from being ſuſpected of Weakneſs and Credulity. 
She was one Day very uneaſy about her Huſband, M. 4 
Marſon, who was Commandant of a Poſt which we have 
in Acadia: He was abſent, and the Time was paſt which 
he had ſet for his Return. A Woman Savage, who fav 
Madam de Mar/on was troubled, aſked her the Cauſe of it; 
and being told it, ſhe faid, after pauſing a little on the 
Matter, Don't trouble yourſelf any longer; your Huſ- 
& band will come back on po a Day, and at ſuch an 
* Hour, (which ſhe named) wearing a grey Hal.“ 
As ſhe perceived that the Lady gave no Heed to.her Pre- 
diction, on the Day and at the Hour ſhe had foretold, ſhe 


FAME | 


+ The Poet Regnard aſſures us, in his Voyage to Lapland, 
that he ſaw the ſame Thing done in Bothniq, = | 
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came again to the Lady, and aſked her if ſhe would come 
and ſee her Huſband arrive, and preſſed her in ſuch a 
Manner to follow her, that ſhe drew her to the Side of 
the River. They had hardly got thither, when M. de 


Marſon appeared in a Canoe, wearing a grey Hat; and 
being informed of what had paſſed, he declared that he 


could not conceive how the Savage could have foreknown 
the Hour and Day of his Arrival. | 


This Example, Madam, and many others that I know, 
which are equally certain, prove that the Devil is ſome- 
times concerned in the Magic of the Savages; but it be- 
longs only, they ſay, to the Jugglers to raiſe up Spirits, 
when public Affairs are concerned. It is faid that all the 


| Algonquins and Abenaquis formerly practiſed a Kind of Py- 
| romancy, of which this was the whole Myſtery : They 
reduced to a very fine Powder ſome Coals of Cedar 
Wood; they placed this Powder after a particular Man- 


ner, then they ſet Fire to it, and by the Turn the Fire 
took in running on this Powder, they diſcovered, as it is 
lad, what they ſought for. They add, that the Abena- 
quis, on their Converſion to Chriſtianity, could hardly 


| be brought to forſake a Cuſtom, which they looked upon 


as 2 very innocent Means of knowing what paſled at a 
Diſtance from them. | 


I never heard that private Perſons, who deſired to be 
acquainted with theſe Secrets, were obliged, for that 


| Purpoſe, to go through any Ceremony; but the Jugglers 


by Profeſſion are never inveſted with this Character, 
which makes them contract a Kind of League with the 
Genii, and which procures them Reſpect, lll they have 
prepared themſelves tor it by Faſtings, which they carry 
to an uncommon Length; and during which they do no- 
thing but beat a Drum, cry, howl, ſing, and ſmoke. 
The Inſtalment is afterwards made in a Kind of Baccha- 
nal, with Ceremonies ſo extravagant, and accompanied 


with ſo many furious Actions, that one would ſay that 


the Devil then takes Pofſeſſion of their Perſons. 


But they are not, nevertheleſs, the Miniſters of theſe 
pretended Deities, but only to declare their Will to Men, 
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and to be their Interpreters; for if we may give the 
Name of Sacrifices to the Offerings which theſe People 
make to their Deities, the Jugglers are never their Prieſts. 


In the public Ceremonies, they are the Chiefs; and in 


private Ceremonies it is generally the Father of the Fa- 
mily, or the Chief Perſon of the Cabin. The chief Em- 
ployment of the Jugglers or at leaſt that by which they 
get moſt, is Phyſick: They practiſe this Art on Princi- 
ples founded on the Knowledge of Simples, on Expert 
ence, and on Circumſtances, as they do in other Places; 
but they moſt commonly alſo join with theſe Principles, 
Superſtition and Impoſture, of which the Vulgar are al- 
ways the Dupes. 


There are perhaps no Men in the World who ary 


more the Dupes of ſuch Impoſtors than the Savages, 


though there are few who have lefs Need of Phylick. 
They are not only almoſt all of a healthy and ſtrong Con- 
ſtitution, but they have never known the greateſt Part dl 
the Diſtempers which we are ſubject to, but ſince they 
converſed with us. They knew not what the Small-Fox 
was, when they took it from us; and we muſt attribute the 
great Ravages it has made amongſt them to this Igno- 
rance. The Gout, the Gravel, the Stone, the Apo- 
plexy, and many other Diſeaſes, ſo common in Eurofe, 
have not reached this Part of the New World, among 
the natural Inhabitants of the Country. 


Tis true, that their Exceſſes in their Feaſts, and theif 
immoderate Faſts, make them ſubject to Pains and Weak- 
neſſes of the Stomach and Breaſt, which deſtroy a geit 


Number of them: Alſo, many young Perſons die of the 


Phthiſick ; and they ſay that this is the Effect of the great 
Fatigues and violent Exerciſes to which they expo 
themſelves from their Childhood, before they are ſtrong 
enough to ſupport them. ?Tis a Folly to believe, 35 ſome 
do, that their Blood is colder than our's, and to attribute 
to this Cauſe their Inſenſibility in Torments; but thei 
Blood is extremely balſamic ; and this ariſes, without 
Doubt, from their uſing no Salt nor any of thoſe Thing 
we uſe, to give a higher Reliſh to our Meats. Thr 
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They ſeldom look upon a Diſeaſe as merely natural, 
of among the common Remedies they uſe, allow any to 
have in themſelves the Virtue of healing. The great 
Uſe they make of their Simples, is for Wounds, Frac- 
tures, Diſlocations, Luxations, and Ruptures. They 
blame the great Inciſions which our Surgeons make to 
cleanſe Wounds: they ſqueeze out the Juice of many 
Plants, and with this Compoſition they draw out all the 
Corruption, and even the Splinters of broken Bones, 
Stones, Iron, and in general all the foreign Matter that 
remains in the wounded Part. Theſe ſame Juices are all 
the Food of the Patient, till the Wound is cloſed: "The 
Perſon that dreſſes the Wound, takes alſo ſome of theſe 
Juices before he ſucks it, if he finds it neceſſary to uſe 
that Method. But there is ſeldom a neceſſity to do this; 
moſt commonly they find it ſufficient to ſyringe the 


| Wound with theſe Juices. 


All this is according to Rule; but as theſe People 
muſt have ſomething ſupernatural in all their Tranſacti- 
ons, the Juggler often tears the Wound with his Teeth, 
and afterwards ſhewing a Bit of Wood, or ſome ſuch 
Thing, that he had the Precaution to put before-hand in 
his Mouth, he makes the Patient believe that he drew | 
it out of the Wound, and that this was the Charm which 
cauſed all the Danger, of his Malady. This is certain, 
that they have wonderful Secrets and Remedies. A 
broken Bone is well united, and grows ſolid in eight Pays. 
A French Soldier, who was in Garriſon in a Fort of Aca- 
dia, was troubled with the Falling-Sickneſs ; and his Fits 
were grown ſo frequent, as to attack him almoſt every 


| Day with great Violence. A Woman Savage, who hap- 


pened to be preſent at one of his Fits, went and made 
him two Boluſſes of a powdered Root, the Name of 
which ſhe concealed, and deſired that he would take one 
at the End of his next Fit, giving Notice that he would 
ſweat much, and have great Evacuations both upwards 
and downwards; and added, that if the firſt Bolus did not 
carry off all the Complaint, the' ſecond would entirely 


cure it. The Thing happened as the Woman had ſaid: 


The Patient had another Fit after the firſt Doſe, but it 
I 3 Was 
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was the laſt. He enjoyed afterwards a perfect State of 
Health. 


Theſe People have alſo quick and ſovereign Remedies 
againſt the Palſy, the Dropſy, and the Venereal Diſeaſe. 
The Shavings of Guaiacum Wood, and of Saſſafras, are 
their common Specifics in the two laſt Diſeaſes : They 
make a Drink of theſe Woods. which cures and prevents 
theſe Diſeaſes, if it is conſtantly uſed *. 


In acute Diſeaſes, as in the Pleuriſy, they work on the 
Side oppoſite the Pain : 'They apply Cataplaſms, which 
draw, and prevent the Humours from ſettling. In the 
Fever they uſe cold Lotions, with a Decoction of Herbs, 
and by this prevent Inflammations and Delirium. They 
boaſt eſpecially of the Effects of Diet, but they make it 
conſiſt only in abſtaining from certain Aliments, which 
they eſteem hurtful. 


Formerly, they had not the Uſe of Blood- letting, and 
inſtead of it, they uſed Scarifications in the Places where 
they felt Pain: Then they applied a Sort of Cupping- 
Veſſel made of Gourds, which they filled with combuſ- 
tible Matter, which they ſet on Fire. They very common. 
ly uſed ſeveral Kinds of real Cauſtics; but as they were 
not acquainted with the Lapis infernalis (the Blue Stone), 
they uſed inſtead of it rotten Wood. At preſent Blecd- 
ing ſupplies the Place of theſe Operations. In the North- 
ern Parts, they frequently uſe Clyſters ; a Bladder ſerves 
them for a Syringe. They have a Remedy againſt the 
Dyſentery, which is almoſt always effectual: This 3 


Juice they ſqueeze out of the Extremuties of the Branches | 


of the Cedar- Tree, after they have been well boiled. 


ut their great Remedy, and their great Preſervativ 
againſt all Diſeaſes, is Sweating. I have before told you, 
Madam, that at their coming out of the Stove, and while 
the Sweat runs down from all Parts of their Bodies, the) 

| 90 


* They have ſince talked of a Powder compoſed of three 
Simples, which a Savage gave to one of our Miſſionaries, nc 
which radically cures in a few Days the moſt inveterate Frercb 
Diteaſe. | | 
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go and plunge into a River; if there is not any near 
enough; they get ſome Body to throw the coldeſt Water 
over them. They frequently Sweat only to recover the 
Fatigue of a Journey, to calm their Spirits, and to enable 
them the better to diſcourſe on Affairs. As ſoon as a 
Stranger comes into'a Cabin, they make a Fire for him, 
they rub his Feet with Oil, and then they conduct him 
to a Stove, Where his Hoſt keeps him Company. They 
have alſo another Manner of promoting Sweats, which 
they uſe in certain Diſtempers: It conſiſts in laying the 
Patient along upon a Kind of Couch, a little elevated, 
under which they boil, in a Kettle, ſome Wood of white 
Fir, and Branches of Pine. The Vapour which ariſes 
from it, cauſes a moſt plentiful Sweat “: They ſay alſo 
that the Smell is very wholeſome. The Sweat of the 
Stoves, that is procured only by the Vapour of Water 
poured upon hot Flints has not this Advantage. 


In Acadia, a Diſtemper was never conſidered to be of 
much Conſequerice, but when the Patient refuſed all 
Kind of Nouriſhment, and many Nations are ſtill in the 
ſame Error: Let a Perſon have any Kind of Fever, if 
they can eat, they eat of every Thing like other People. 
| But as ſoon as the Diſtemper appears dangerous, that is 

to ſay, when the Patient refuſes all Kinds of Food, they 
employ all their Attention. It is true that the Principles 
on which all the Phyſic of the Savages is founded, are 
very extraordinary : 'They refuſe the Patient nothing that 
he aſks, becauſe, ſay they, his Deſires in this State are 
the Orders of the Genius, that preſides over his Preſer- 
vation T: And when they call in the Jugglers, tis leſs on 
Account of their Skill, than becauſe they ſuppoſe they 
are better informed by the Genii of the Cauſe of the 
Diſtemper, and of the Remedies for the Cure. 


Furthermore, they will have nothing to reproach them- 
ſelves with: One would imagine that Death loſes ſome- 
T4 thing 


2 This ſeems to deſerve the Attention of the European 
icians. 
+ This ſeems to deſerve to be attended to, as Experience 
has often proved that the Indulgence of the Deſires of the dick 
$ been alutary. | 
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thing of its Terror when it follows after a Courſe of Phy- 
' fic, though this Phyſic might be the Cauſe of it. Our 83. 
vages are with regard to this Notion under the general 
Law, and the common Prejudice of all Nations, and ail 


Ages; and they are the more excuſable for carrying thei 
Credulity ſo far, as they acknowledge ſomething ſuper- 
natural in all Diſtempers; and as they make Religion 
ſhare in the Art of healing them, they think themſelves 
the leſs obliged to be guided by Reaſon, and make it i 
Duty to ſuffer themſelves to be led blindfold. © 
Oftentimes the Patient takes it into his Head that his 
Diſtemper is the Effect of Witchcraft: Then all their Cate 


is to diſcover it, and this is the Duty of the Juggler. He be- 


gins by ſweating himſelf, and when he has thoroughly ti- 


ec himſelf, with bawling, beating himſelf, and invoking 


his Genius, the firſt- extraordinary Thing that comes in- 


to his Thought, he aſcribes as the Cauſe of the Diftem- 


per. Many, before they enter into the Stove, take 1 


compound -Potion, very proper, as they ſay, to make 


them receive the heavenly:Impreſſion ; and they pretend 


that the Preſence. of the Spirit is manifeſted by a ſtrong 


Wind that riſes on a ſudden, or by a Bellowing which 


they hear under Ground, or by the Agitation or ſhaking 


of the Stove. Then full of his pretended Deity, and 


more like one poſſeſſed with the Devil, than a Man in- 


ſpired by Heaven, he pronounces his Deciſion in a mag!- 
terial Tone on the State of the Patient, and ſometuns 
hits pretty right. | 


But theſe Quacks have found out a pretty fingula! 
Way of not being anſwerable for Events. As ſoon ® 
they perceive a Patient has the Symptoms of Death, the 
never fail to give Orders, that are fo difficult to be pu 
in Execution, that they are always ſure of an Excuſe, oi 
Account of their Orders not having been punQuually fol- 
lowed. It is not to be conceived to what Extravaganc® 
they go on theſe Occaſions : They order ſome Patien 
to counterfeit themſelves mad: In lome Diſtempers the 
order Dances, which are generally very laſcivious. 1. 
would think for the moſt Part that they have the cure" 


the Patient leſs in View, than to haſten his Death. = 


NORTH, AM. E RI C A. 
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| what ſhews the Force of Imagination is, that theſe Doc- 


tors, with all their Follies, perform as many Cures as our's. 
In ſome Nations when the Diſtemper is deſperate, they 
kill the Patients to put them out of their Pain. In the 
Canton of Onnontague, they deſtroy young Children that 
loſe their Mothers at their Birth, or bury them alive with 
them, becauſe they are perſuaded that another Woman 
cannot nurſe them, and that they would pine to Death. 
But I think however that lately they have laid' aſide this 
barharous Cuſtom. Some others forſake the Diſeaſed 
when the Doctors give them ovef, and let them die with 
Hunger and Thirſt. There are ſome, who to hinder the 
Diſtortion of the Features in dying Perſons, cloſe their 
Eyes 15 Mouth, when they ſee them in the Agony of 
Deat z 5 3 e #22 JO 5 ieee B 2545 


3 
2191 
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In Acadia, the Jugglers are called Aut moin, and it is 
generally the, Chief of the Village who is inveſted with 
this Dignity 3; therefore they have more Authority chan 


the other Jugglers, though they Have not more Skill; nor 
leſs of Impoſture. When they are called to a Patient, 
the firſt Thing they do is to view him attentively for ſome 


Time, then they blow upon bim; If this has no Effect, 


The Reaſon is, that the Devil ig within him, ſay they, 


but however he muſt come it;; yet let every one be 
** upon his Guard, for this evil Spirit out. of Spite may 
* tall, upon one of the Company.” Then they enter in- 
to a Kind of Madneſs, they make ſtrange Poſtures, they 
cry out, they threaten the pretended Devil, they ſpeak to 
him as if they had ſeen him, and they make paſſes at him: 
But all this is only a Farce to hide their Impoſture. 


e 


ow ii w + 


_ kw wy 


When they enter the Cabin, they always have the Pre- 
caution to thruſt into the Earth a Piece of Wood, faſten- 
ed to a String: Afterwards they "offer the End of the 
String to all FP Company preſent, deſiring them to pull 
up this Piece of Wood; and as no Perſon can ſcarce ever 
accompliſhit, they never fail to ſay it is the Devil that holds 
it; then, feigning to ſtab this pretended. Devil, they 
looſe the Wood by little and little, by raking the Earth 
round about it; after which they draw it op with Eaſe, 
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is a Deſire of the Soul, and Death is the 


Dead would carry me too far, and every Thing is getting 
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and all preſent cry out, Fiery! To this Wood there is 
faſtened underneath a little Bone, or ſome ſuch Thing, 

which they did not ſee at firſt; and the Quacks making 

the People preſent obſerve it, cry out, This was th: 

& Cauſe of the Diſtemper; it was neceſſary to kill the De. 


« vil to get it.” 


[| 


This Fares laſteth four or five Hours, at the End of 
which the Doctor wants Reſt and Refreſhment : He goes 
away, aſſuring the Patient that he will infallibly recover, 


if the Diſtemper has not got the upper Hand; that in h D 7 
Jay, if the Devil, before his Retreat, has not already g. of 
ven him a mortal Wound. But how is the Doctor to in 
know this ? He pretends to know it by Dreams; but he 4 
takes a ſpecial Care not to ſpeak plainly till he ſees whit 

Turn the Diſtemper is like to take. When he judgeth i 

is incurable, he retires, and after his Example every Body Ma 
ſorſakes the ſick Perſon. If after three Days he is fll Di 
alive, ** the Devil (faith the Doctor) it reſolved be ſhul 00 
% not recover, and will not let bim die + We muſt out if Be 
(c Charity put an End to his Sufferings.”” Immediate 52 8 
the deareſt Friends of the Patient fetch cold Water, and 1 
pour it on his Face till he expireth. . The Deluſion ploy m 
is ſuch, that many Thanks are returned to the Dodo, 5 
with a conſiderable Rewar e. I th 
Some Nations of the South have Maxims that are en- g 1 


tirely the Reverſe: They never pay the Doctor till afte and to « 
the Cure. If the Patient dies, the Doctor is in Dange! up it fi 


is Life. According to the Iroquois, every Diſtempe! . 5, 
of his Life ccording to rn: S > 1 2 


not accompliſhing the Deſire. a Brook 
5 : f the 
I make an End, Madam, becauſe the Article of the he 


nconvei 
ſureſt. 


ready for my Journey. In all Probability I ſhall foo! 
have Leiſure to write to you again; but you will not hei 


from me the ſooner on this Account; for from hence ® I depa 
the Illinois there is no likelihood that J ſhall find yl Op- pb, 
portunity of ſending you my Letters; ſo that if wh landed or 
any before I arrive there, you will receive them as late ter; at 6 
if I wrote them from that Country. ountry 


1 m, 696. 
LETTER 
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LETTER EE 


Departure from the Fort of the River ST. JOSEPH. The 
Sources of the THEAKIKI. What paſſes at the Death 
of the Savages: Of their Funerals ; of their Tombs; 
of their Mourning ; of Widowhbood; of the Feſtival of 
the Dead. F | . 


Mabau, From the Fourcs of the Theakiki, Sept. 17. 


| Did not expect to take up my Pen to write to you ſo 
ſoon ; but my Conductors have juſt now broke their 
Canoe, and here I am detained the whole Day in a Place 
| where I can find nothing that can excite the Curioſity of 
a Traveller; therefore I can do nothing better than em- 
ploy my Time in entertaining you. 


I think T informed you in my laſt, that I had the 
Choice of two Ways to go to the Ilinois: The firſt was 
to return to Lake Michioan, to coaſt all the South Shore, 
and to enter into the little River Chicagou. After goin 
up it five or ſix Leagues, they paſs into that of the Hli- 
| 15, by the Means of two Portages, the longeſt of which 
is but a League and a Quarter. But as this River is but 
a Brook in this Place, I was informed that at that Time 
of the Year I ſhould not find Water enough for my Ca- 
voe; therefore I took the other Route, which has alſo its 


Ee nente, and is not near ſo pleaſant, but it is the 
ureſt. | $7, | | 


| departed Yeſterday from the Fort of the River &. 

7/pb, and J went up that River about ſix Leagues. I 

landed on the Right, and I walked a League and a Quar- 

er; at firſt by the Bank of the River, then croſs the 

Country in a vaſt Meadow, interſperſed all over with 80 
| | fie 
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tle Cluſters of Trees, that have a very fine Effect. They 4 Fea 
call it the Meadow de la Tete de Beuf, (the Buffalo 8 
Head) becauſe they found here a Buffalo's Head of a mon: of his 
ſtrous Size. Why ſhould there not be Giants among 
theſe Animals? — I encamped in a very fine Place, which Du 
they call the Fort des .Renards, (of the Foxes), becauſe Dogs 
the Renards, THAT IS TO. SAY, the Outagamis, had may e 
here, and not long ſince, a Village fortified after their > Perk 
Manner. This Morning I walked a League further in into th 
the Meadow, having almoſt all the Way my Feet in Wa. RE 
ter. Then I met with a little Pool, which communi- 10 bid 
cates with ſeveral others of different Bigneſs, the largeſ a good 
of which is not one hundred Paces in Compaſs. -Thele from: # 
are the Sources of a River called Theakiki, and which bis Ch 
our Canadians by Corruption call Kiakiki, Theak figni- | 
fies a Wolf, I forget in what Language; but this River We 
is ſo called, becauſe: the Mahingans, which are allo calle wit 
the Wolves, tormerly took Refuge here. fometh 
We put our Canoe, which was brought hither by tw nf 
Men, into the ſecond of theſe Springs, or Pools, and ve Hoe 
embarked ; but we found ſcarce Water enough to keepit Wi prevails 
afloat: Ten Men, in two Days, might make a ſtraight an! WW all that 
navigable Canal, which would ſave much Trouble, and ten WW Nation: 
or twelve Leagues Way; for the River, at the firſt coming yocatio! 
out from its Spring, is fo narrow, and we are continual almoſt. 
obliged to turn ſo ſhort, that every Moment one 1s ons, to 
Danger of breaking the Canoe, as it has juſt now happet- fon, I. 
ed to us. But let us return to the Savages; and after hal- are ſatis 
ing ſeen in what Manner they are treated in their Diſtem- the ſick 
pers, let us ſee them die, and what paſſes after their Death Honewe 
5 „5 7 . cerned 3 
In general, when they think themſelves paſt Recove!), Wl 

they meet their Fate with a Reſolution truly ffoical, an It ma 
they often ſee their Days ſhortened by the Perſons tht little Ju 
are moſt dear to them, without ſhewing the leaſt Chagii WF mult ac 
The Declaration of the Sentence of the Door is {cart with a 
ly finiſhed to a dying Man, before he makes an Effort (0 much ad 
harangue thoſe that are about him. If it is the Chief 0 kept the 
a Family, he firſt makes his Funeral Oration, which f and wou. 
finiſhes by giving very good Counſel to his Children. 5 their Bre 
ter this, he takes Leave of every Body, gives One 1 Creature, 


a I cally 
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a Feaſt, in which they muſt uſe all the Proviſions that 

remain in the Cabin, and then he receives the Preſents 
| of his Family. 


During this Time they cut the Throats of all the 
Dogs they can catch, that the Souls. of theſe Animals 

| may go into the other World, and give Notice that ſuch 
| 2 Perſon will arrive there ſoon; and all the Bodies are put 
into the Kettle, to enlarge the Feaſt. After the Feaſt is 
over, they begin to weep : Their Tears are interrupted 
to bid the laſt Farewel to the dying Perſon, to wiſh him 

a good Journey, to comfort him on his being ſeparated 
from his Relations and Friends, and to aſſure him that 
his Children will maintain all the Glory he has acquired, 


We muſt acknowledge, Madam, that the Calmneſs 
with which theſe People look Death in the Face, has 
ſomething in it very admirable; and this is ſo univerſal, 
that perhaps there never was an Inſtance of a Savage 
ſnewing any Concern, upon hearing that he had but a few 
Hours to live. The ſame Principle, and the ſame Spirit, 
| prevails every where, though the Cuſtoms vary much in 
| all that I have juſt mentioned, according to the different 
Nations. In moſt Places there are Dances, Songs, In- 
yocations, and Feaſts ordered by the Doctors, which are 
almoſt always Remedies more fit, according to our Noti- 
ons, to kill a Man that was well, than to cure a ſick Per- 
ſon. In ſome Places they uſe no Means at all: They 
are ſatisfied with having Recourſe to the Spirits; and if 
the ſick Perſon recovers his Health, they have all the 
Honour: But the dying Perſon is always the leaſt con- 
cerned about his Fate. | 


It may further be added, that if theſe People ſhew ſo 
little Judgment in their Manner of treating the Sick, we 
muſt acknowledge that they behave towards the Dead 
with a Generoſity and an Affection that cannot be too 
much admired. Some Mothers have been known to have 
kept the dead Bodies of their Children whole Year, 
and would never go from them; others draw Milk fro: 
their Breaſts, and pour it upon the Tombs of theſe litt'z 
Creatures, If a Village happens to take Fire, in whic a 

| | theie 
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there are any dead Bodies, this is the firſt Thing they WM neft « 
take Care to preſerve : 'They ſtrip themſelves of every theſe? 


Thing that is moſt valuable, to adorn the Dead: From 


Time to Time they open their Coffins to change their . It i 
Dreſs ; and they deprive themſelves of Food to carry it WM Appar 
to the Sepulchres, and to the Places where they fancy Manne 
their Souls walk. In a Word, they are at much greater Bi tinuall 


Expences for-the Dead, than for the Living. 2 Troc 
5 | / Pleaſur 

As ſoon as the ſick Perſon expires, the Place is filled —Nev 
with mournful Cries; and this laſts as long as the Family they ta 
is able to defray the Expence, for they muſt keep open emen 
Table all this Time. The dead Body, dreſſed in the od preſe 
fineſt Robe, with the Face painted, the Arms and al they fel 
that belonged to the Deſeaſed by his Side, is expoſed at | 
the Door of the Cabin in the Poſture it is to be laid in the Some 
Tomb; and this Poſture is the ſame, in many Places, a why the 
that of the Child in the Mother's Womb. The Cuſtom in Favo 
of ſome Nations is for the Relations of the Deceaſed ts to th 
faſt to the End of the Funeral; and all this Interval is “ that 1 
paſſed in Tears and Cries, in treating their Viſiters, in they. 
praiſing the Dead, and in mutual Compliments. In other “ Grief 
Places they hire Women to weep, who perform their for ſome 
Duty punctually: They ſing, they dance, they weey other of 

without ceaſing, always keeping Time: But theſe De. the Tim 

monſtrations of a borrowed Sorrow do not prevent whit hy the 

Nature requires from the Relations of the Deceaſed. pl 4 t 
ead, 

It appears to me that they carry the Body without Ce 
remony to the Place of Interment; at leaſt I find no Mei- When 
tion about it in any Relation: But when it is in the Grave, WiWpoſe his E 
they take Care to cover it in ſuch a Manner, that the ell the 
Earth does not touch it: It lies as in a little Cave lind hem to 
with Skin, much richer and better adorned than ther M ractiſe tl 
Cabins. Then they ſet up a Poſt on the Grave, and fit ave ſeen 

on it every Thing that may ſhew the Eſteem they hat Bodies of 
for the Deceaſed. They ſometimes put on it his Portal {ſhes bro 
and every Thing that may ſerve to ſhew to Paſſenge® their Fath 
who he was, and the fineſt Actions of his Life. The ettled Na 
carry freſh Proviſions to the Tomb every Morning; be Villag 
as the Dogs and other Beaſts do not fail to reap my - 4 _ 

| uelts tl 
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| nefit of it, they are willing to perſuade themſelves that 
theſe Things have been eaten by the Souls of the Dead. 


| It is not ſtrange after this, that the Savages believe in 
Apparitions : And in Fact they tell Stories of this Sort all 
Manner of Ways. I knew a poor Man, who, by con- 
tinually hearing theſe Stories, fancied that he had always 
2 Troop of Ghoſts at his Heels; and as People took a 
Pleaſure to encreaſe his Fears, it made him grow fooliſh, 
—Neverthelelſs, at the End of a certain Number of Years, 
they take as much Care to efface out of their Minds the 
[Remembrance of thoſe they have loſt, as they did before 
to preſerve it; and this ſolely to put an End to the Grief 
they felt for their Loſs. 


Some Miſſionaries one Day aſking their new Converts, 
why they deprived themſelves of their moſt neceſſary Things 
in Favour of the Dead? they replied, © It is not onl 
to ſhew the Love we bore to our Relations, but als 
that we may not have before our Eyes, in the Things 
they uſed, QbjeAs which would continually renew our 
* Grief,” It is alſo for this Reaſon that they forbear, 
for ſome Time, to pronounce their Names; and if any 
pther of the Family bears the ſame Name, he quits it all 
the Time of Mourning. This is probably alſo the Reaſon 
why the greateſt Outrage you can do to any Perſon, is to 


pl 4 them, Your Father is dead, or, Your Mother is 
ead, | 


When any one dies in the Time of Hunting, they ex- 
poſe his Body on a very high Scaffold, and it remains there 
il the Departure of the Troop, who carry it with 
them to the Village. There are ſome Nations who 
practiſe the ſame with Regard to all their Dead; and I 
are ſeen it practiſed by the Miſiſaguez of Detroit. The 
Bodies of thoſe who die in War are burnt, and their 
\ſhes brought back to be laid in the Burying-Place of 


vers heir Fathers. Theſe Burying-Places, among the moſt 
hey etued Nations, are Places like our Church- Yards, near 
nd be Village. Others bury their Dead in the Woods, at 
1 Ine Foot of a Tree; or dry them, and keep them in 
ie 


Cheſts till the Feſtival of the Dead, which I ſhall pre- 
| - To ſently 
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ſently deſcribe: But in ſome Places they obſerve an odd 
Ceremony for thoſe that are drowned, or are frozen to 
Death. | 


Before I deſcribe it, it is proper, Madam, to tell you 


that the Savages believe, when theſe Accidents happen, 


that the Spirits are incenſed, and that their Anger is not 
appeaſed till the Body is found. Then the Preliminaries 
of Tears, Dances, Songs, and Feaſts, being ended, they 
carry the Body to the uſual Burying-Place; or, if they 
are too far off, to the Place where it is to remain till the 
Feſtival of the Dead. They dig. there a very large Pit, 
and they make a -Fire in 1t: Then ſome young Perſon 
approach the Corpſe, cut out the 'Fleſh in the Parts 
which had been marked out by a Maſter of the Cere- 
monies, and throw them into the Fire with the Bowel: 
Then they place the Corpſe, thus mangled, in the Place 
deſtined for it. During the whole Operation, the Wo- 
men, eſpecially the Relations of the Deceaſed, go conti 
nually round thoſe that are at it, exhorting them to ac- 
quit themſelves well of their Employment, and put Beads 
of Porcelain in their Mouths, as we would give Sugat- 
Plums to Children to entice them to do what we delire, 


The Interment is followed by Preſents, which they 
make to the afflicted Family; and this is called covering 
the Dead. Theſe Preſents are made in the Name of the 
Village, and ſometimes in the Name of the Nation. Al 
lies alſo make Tome Preſents at the Death of conſider: 
ble Perſons: But firſt the Family of the Deceaſed makes 
a great Feaſt in his Name, and this Feaſt is accompanied 
with Games, for which they propoſe Prizes, which ate 
performed in this Manner: A Chief throws on the Tom 
three Sticks about a Foot long: A young Man, a Woe— 
man, and a Maiden, take each of them one; and thoſe 
of their Age, their Sex, and their Condition, ſtrive '0 
wreſt them out of their Hands, Thoſe with whom the 
Sticks remain, are Conquerors. There are alſo Races 
and they ſometimes ſhoot at a Mark. In ſhort, b | 
Cuſtom which we find eſtabliſhed in all the Times 0 
Pagan Antiquity, a Ceremony entirely mournful 1s tel 
minated by Songs, and Shouts of Victory. 1 
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It is true, that the Family of the Deceaſed take no 


| Part in theſe Rejoicings: They obſerve even in his Ca- 


bin, after the Obſequies, a Mourning, the Laws of 
which are very ſevere: They muſt have their Hair cut 
off, and their Faces blacked: They muſt ſtand with their 
Heads wrapped in a Blanket: They muſt not look at any 


| Perſon, nor make any Viſit, nor eat any Thing hot: 
| They muſt deprive themſelves of all Pleaſures, wear 


ſcarce any Thing on their Bodies, and never warm them- 
ſelves at the Fire, even in the Depth of Winter. 


After this deep Mourning, which laſts two Years, they 
begin a ſecond more moderate, which laſts two or three 
Years longer, and which may be ſoftened by little and 
little; but they diſpenſe with nothing that is preſcribed, 


# without the Conſent of the Cabin to which the Widow- 


er or the Widow belongs. 'Theſe Permiſſions, as well as 


| the End of the Mourning, always coſt a Feaſt, 


Widows cannot contract a ſecond Marriage without the 


$ Conſent of thoſe on whom they depend, in Virtue of the 


Laws of Widowhood. If they can find no Huſband for 


the Widow, ſhe finds herſelf under no Difficulties : If 


ſhe has any Sons of an Age to ſupport her, ſhe may con- 
tinue in a State of Widowhood, without Danger of ever 
wanting any Thing: If ſhe is willing to marry again, ſhe 
may chuſe, and the Man ſhe marries becomes the Fa- 


her of her Children: He enters into all the Rights, and 


all the Obligations of the firſt Huſband. 


The Huſband does not weep for his Wife; becauſe, 
according to the Savages, Tears do not become Men; but 
this is not general among all Nations. The Women weep 
for their Huſbands a Year : They call him without ceaſ- 
ing, and fill their Village with Cries and Lamentations, 
eſpecially at the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, at Noon, 
and in ſome Places when they go out to Work, and when 
they return. Mothers do much the ſame for their Chil- 
dren. The Chiefs mourn only fix Months, and may af- 
terwards marry again. 3 


The firſt, and often the on y Compliment they make to 
a Friend, and even to a Stranger they receive in their 


Vox. II. K Cabins, 
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Cabins, is to weep for thoſe of his near Relations, whom 
he has loſt ſince they ſaw him laſt. They put their Hands 
on his Head, and they give him to underſtand who it is 
they weep for, without mentioning his Name. All this 
is founded in Nature, and has nothing in it of Barbarity. 
But what Jam going to ſpeak of, does not appear to be 
any Way excuſable; that is, the Behaviour of theſe Peg. 
ple towards thoſe who die by a violent Death, even 
though it is in War, and for the Service of their Coun- 


try. 


They have got a Notion that their Souls, in the other 
World, have no Communication with the others; and 
on this Principle they burn them, or bury them direQly, 
ſometimes even before they expire. They never lay them 
in the common Burying Place, and they give them no 
Part in the great Ceremony, which is renewed every eight 
Years among ſome Nations, and every ten Years among 
the Hurons and the Iroquors. | 


They call it the Feſtival of the Dead, or the Feaſt if 
Souls : And here follows what I could collect that was 
moſt uniform and remarkable concerning this Ceremony, 


which is the moſt ſingular and the moſt celebrated of the 


Religion of the Savages. They begin by fixing a Place 
tor the Aſſembly to meet in: Then they chuſe the King 
of the Feaſt, whoſe Duty it is to give Orders for ever) 


Thing, and to invite the neighbouring Villages. The 
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Day appointed being come, all the Savages aſſemble, and 
go in Proceſſion two and two to the Burying- Place. 
There every one labours to uncover the Bodies; then 
they continue ſome Time contemplating in Silence 4 
Spectacle ſo capable of exciting the moſt ſerious Refiex- 
ions. The Women firit interrupt this religious Silence, 
by ſending forth mournful Cries, which encreaſe the 
Horror with which every one is filled. 


This firſt AQ being ended, they take up the Carcal- 


ſes, and pick up the dry and ſeparated Bones, and put 
them in Parcels; and thoſe who are ordered to calf} 
them, take them on their Shoulders. If there are an 
Bodics not entirely decayed, they waſh them ; they o_ 
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away the corrupted Fleſh, and all the Filth, and wrap 
them in new Robes of Beaver Skins: Then they return 
in the ſame Order as they came; and when the Proceſſi- 


on is come into the Village, every one lays in his Cabin 


| the Burden he was charged: with. During the March, 
the Women continue their Lamentations, and the Men 
| fhew the ſame Signs of Grief as they did on the Day of 


| the Death of thoſe whoſe Remains they have been taking 
up. And this ſecond Act is followed by a Feaſt in each 


Cabin, 'in Honour of the Dead of the Family. 


are accompanied, as on the Day of the Funeral, with 
Dances, Games, and Combats, for which there are alſo 
E Prizes propoſed. From Time to Time they make cer- 
tain Cries, which they call he Cries of the Souls. They 
make Preſents to Strangers, among whom there are ſome- 


they receive Preſents from them. They alſo take Ad- 
vantage of theſe Opportunities to treat of common At- 
fairs, or for the Election of a Chief. Every Thing paſ- 
ſes with a great deal of Order, Decency, and Modeſty ; 
and every one appears to entertain Sentiments ſuitable to 
the principal Action. Every Thing, even in the Dances 
and Songs, carries an Air of Sadneſs and Mourning ; and 
lone can ſee in all, Hearts pierced with the ſharpeſt Sor- 
row. The moſt Inſenſible would be affected at the Sight 
of this Spectacle. After ſome Days are paſt, they go 
azamin Proceſſion to a great Council-Room built for the 
Purpoſe : They hang up againſt the Walls the Bones 
and the Carcaſſes in the ſame Condition they took them 
from the Burying-Place, and they lay forth the Preſents 
Ceſigned for the Dead. If among theſe ſad Remains there 


Feaſt in his Name, and ſings his Song. In many Places 
he Bones are carried from Village to Village, are receiv- 
d every where with great Demonſtrations of Grief and 
enderneſs, and every where they make them Preſents : 
Laſtly, they carry them to the Place where they are to 
Feman always. But I had forgot to tell you, that all 
ele marches are made to the Sound of their Inſtruments, 

K 2 accompanied 


The following Days they make public Feaſts; and they 


times ſome who come an hundred and Fifty Leagues, and 


happens to be thoſe of a Chief, his Succeſſor gives a great 
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accompanied with their beſt Voices, and. that every one 
in theſe Marches keeps Time to the Muſic. 
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This laſt and common Burial-Place is a great Pit, 
which they line with their fineſt Furs, and the bet 
Things they have. The Preſents deſigned for the Dead, 
are ſet by themſelves. By Degrees, as the Proceſſion ar- 
rives, each Family range themſelves on a Kind of Seat- 
folds ſet up round the Pit; and the Moment the Bones are 
laid in, the Women renew their weeping and wailing. 
Then all preſent go down into the Pit, and every one 
takes a little of the Earth, which they keep careful. 
ly. They fancy it procures Luck at Play. The Bodies 
and the Bones, ranged in Order, are covered with entire 
new Furs, and over that with Bark, on which they throw 
Stones, Wood, and Earth. Every one returns to his own 
Cabin; but the Women come for ſeveral Days after, 
and pour Sagamitty on the Place. 


If 
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Journey to PimTTEOUY. Of the River of the ILIII- 
Nois. Reception of the Priſoners among theſe People. 
Their Manner vf burning them. Same Things peculiar 
in their Way of living. | 


Mab aun, PimITEOUY, Odfober 8. 


HE Night of the 17th of this Month, the Froſt, 
which for eight Days paſt was perceivable every 
Morning, encreaſed conſiderably. This was early for 
this Climate, for we were in 41? 40 Lat. The following 
Days we went forward from Morning to Night, favour- 
ed by the Current, which is pretty ſtrong, and ſome- 
times by the Wind: In Fa&, we made a great deal of 
Way, but we advanced very little on our Journey: After 
having gone ten or twelve Leagues, we found ourſelves 
ſo near our laſt Encampment, that Perſons in both Places 
might have ſeen each other, and even have talked toge- 
ther, at leaſt with a Speaking- Trumpet. But it was ſome 
Conſolation to us, that the River and its Borders were 
covered with Wild-Fowl, fattened with wild Oats, 
which were then ripe. I alſo gathered ſomeripe Grapes, 
which were of the Shape and Bigneſs of a Muſket-Ball, 
and foft enough, but of a bad Taſte. This is probably 
the fame that they call in L,ovISIAnNA Raiſin Prune (the 
Plum Grape.) The River by Degrees grows leſs wind- 
ing; but its Borders are not pleaſant till we are fifty 
Leagues from its Source. It is alſo for all this Space ve- 
Ty narrow; and as it is bordered with Trees, whoſe Roots 
de in the Water, when one falls it bars up the whole 
| 3 River, 


1.50 FEISS ORY or : 
River, and it takes a great deal of Time to clear a Pal. 


fage for a Canoe. | : 
Having got over theſe Difficulties, the River, about 1 
fifty Leagues from its Source, forms a ſmall Lake, and 
afterwards grows conſiderably wider. The Country be. 
gins to be fine: The Meadows here extend beyond the 0 
Sight, in which the Buffaloes go in Herds of two or three G 
hundred: But one muit keep a good Lookout, not to be + 
ſurpriſed by the Parties of STOuX and Outagamis, which fo 
are drawn hither by the Neighbourhood of the Illinois, 15 
their mortal Enemies, and who give no Quarter to the 180 
French they meet on their Route. The Misfortune 95 
is, that the Theakk/ loſes its Depth as it grows wider, { pa 
that we are often obliged to unlade the Canoes and walk, 5 
which is always attended with ſome Danger, and I ſhoul Bu 
have been greatly perplexed, if they had not given me an 110 
Eſcort at the River Sr. Joſepb. Ss 
What ſurpriſed me at ſeeing fo little Water in the The- 1 
akiki was, that from Time to Time it receives ſome pret- Ike 
ty Rivers. I ſaw one among the reſt, above ſixty Yard a 
wide at it's Mouth, which they have named the Troquii Is 
River, becauſe theſe gallant. Men ſuffered themſelves to whe 
be ſurpriſed here by the Illinois, who killed a great Num- Pair 
ber of them. This Blow humbled them the more, # 195 
they greatly deſpiſed the //linazs, who for the moſt Patt 1. 
can never face them. Pg 
| | | 
The 27th of September we arrived at la Fourche (the 1 
Fort ;) this is the Name the Canadians give the F lace here 
where the Theakiki and the River of the Illinois join ; 
The laſt, after a Courſe of ſixty Leagues, is ſtill fo tha | 
low, that I ſaw a Buffalo croſs it, and the Water did not T 
come above the Middle of his Legs. On the contrat), whict 
the Theakiki, beſides bringing it's Waters a hundred ha 
Leagues, is a fine River. Nevertheleſs it loſes it's Name nds 
here, without doubt becauſe the Illinois being ſettled a We 
many Places of the other have given it their Name. be 5 
ing enriched all at once by this Junction, it yields to none ſeq 
that we have in France; and I dare aſſure you, Madam, 555 


IS ntry 
that it is not poſſible to ſee a better or a finer 9 . 
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than that it waters; at leaſt up to this Place, from whence 
I write. But it is fifteen Leagues below the Fork before 
it acquires a Depth anſwerable to its Breadth, although 
in this Interval it receives many other Rivers. 


The largeſt is called Piſticoui, and comes from the fine 
Country of the Maſcoutins. It has a Fall at its Mouth, 
which they call la Charboniere (the Coal-Fall) becauſe 
they find many Coals in its Environs. In this Route we 
ſee only vaſt Meadows, with little Cluſters of 'Trees here 
and there, which ſeem to have been planted by the Hand; 
the Graſs grows ſo high in them, that one might loſe 
one's ſelf amongſt it; but every where we meet with 
Paths that are as beaten as they can bein the moſt popu- 
lous Countries ; yet nothing paſſes through them but 
Buffaloes, and from Time to Time ſome Herds of Deer, 
and ſome Roe-Bucks. 


A League below the Coal-Fall, we ſee on the Right, 
a Rock quite round, and very high, the Top of which is 
like a Terrace ; they call it the Fort of the Miamis, be- 
cauſe theſe Savages had formerly a Village here. A 
League farther on the left, we ſee another juſt like it, 
which they call only Le Rocher (the Rack.) It is the 
Point of a very high Place, that runs for the Length of 
two hundred Paces, always following the Side of the Ri- 
ver, which widens very much in this Place. It is perpen- 
dicular on every Side, and at a Diſtance one would take 
it fora Fortreſs. Here are ſtill ſome Remains of Paliſa- 
does, becauſe the Illinois formerly made an Intrenchment 
here, which they can eaſily repair in Caſe of any Irrupti- 
on of their Enemies. 


The Village is at the Foot of the Rock in an Ifland, 
which with ſeveral others, all wonderfully fruitful, divide 
the River in this Place into two pretty large Channels. I 
landed the 29th about four in the Afternoon, and I found 
lome French here, who were trading with the Savages. 
As ſoon almoſt as J had ſet my Foot on Shore, I was vi- 
cd by the Chief of the Village. He is a Man about 
lorty, well ſhaped, mild, of a very pleaſing Countenance, 
ad the French ſaid many Things in his Praiſe. 

K 4 Then 
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Then I went up the Rock by a tolerably eafy Way 


but very narrow. I found a very ſmooth Terrace, of x 


great Extent ; and where all the Savages of Canada could 
not force two hundred Men, who had Fire-Arms, if they 
could have Water, which they can get only from the Ri. 
ver; and to do this they muſt expoſe themſelves. All the 
Recourſe of thoſe who ſhould happen to be beſieged here, 
would be the natural Impatience of theſe Barbarians, In 
ſmall Parties they will wait without Uneaſineſs eight or 


ten Days behind a Buſh, in Hopes that ſome Body will 
paſs by, whom they may kill or take Priſoner ; But when 
they are a numerous Body of Warriors, if they do not 


preſently ſucceed, they ſoon grow weary, and take the 
frſt Excuſe to retreat. This they never want; for there 
needs only for this Purpoſe a Dream, real ar feigned. 


The Rain, and ſtill more a Spectacle, which filled me 
with Horror, hindered me from making the 'Tour of theſe 
Rocks, from whence I hoped to diſcoyer a great Coun- 
try. I perceived at the End, and juſt above the Village, 
the Bodies of two Savages that had been burnt a few 
Days. before, and which were abandoned according to 
Cuſtom, to the Birds of Prey, in the ſame Poſture, in 


which they were executed. The Way of burning the 


Priſoners among theſe ſouthern Nations, is ſomething ſin- 
gular ; and they have alſo ſome Cuſtoms different from 
the others in their Manner of behaving towards theſe un- 
happy Wretches. 


When they have made a military Expedition, which 
has ſucceeded, the Warriors order their March fo, that 
they never arrive at the Village till Night. As ſoon as 
they are near it, they halt ; and when it 1s Night, they 
depute two or three young People to the Chiet, to ac- 
quaint him with the principal Adventures of the Cam- 
paign. Next Day, at the Appearance of the Dawn they 


drels their Priſoners in new Robes, adorn their Hair with 


Down, paint their Faces with various Colours, and put 
a white. Stick in their Hands, which is ſet round with the 
Tails of Roe-Bucks. At the fame Time the War-Chief 
makes a Cry, and all the Village aſſembles at the Water- 
ſide, if they are near a River. 
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As ſoon as the Warriors appear, four young Men in 


| their fineſt Dreſs embark in a Fettiaugre *, the two firſt 


carry a Calumet, and go ſinging all the Way, to fetch the 
Priſoners, which they bring as in Triumph to the Cabin, 
where they are to be ſentenced. The Maſter of the Ca- 
bin, to whom it belongs to decide their Fate, firſt gives 
them ſomething to eat, and during this Meal he holds a 


Council. If they give his Life to any one, two young 


Men go and untie him, -take him each by one Hand and 
make him run full Speed to the River, where they throw 
him in Head-foremoſt. 'They throw themſelves in after 
him, waſh him well, and lead him to the Perſon whoſe 
Slave he is to be. 7 | | 


As to thole who are condemned to die, as foon as the 
dentence is pronounced, the Cry is made to aſſemble the 
Vilage ; and the Execution 1s deferred, only juſt Time 
enough to make the Preparations for it. They begin by 
tripping the Sufferer quite naked : They fix in the Earth 
two Poſts, to which they faſten two croſs Pieces, one 
about two Feet from the Ground, and the other ſix or 
ſeven Feet higher, and this is what they call a Frame. 
They make the Sufferer get upon the firſt croſs Piece, to 


which they faſten his Peet, at a little Diſtance from each 


other: Then they tie his Hands to the upper Angles of 
the Frame; and in this Poſture they burn him in all 
Parts of the Body. | E | 


All the Village, Men, Women, and Children, gather 
round him; and every one has a Right to torture him as 
they pleaſe. If no one preſent has any particular Reaſon 
lo prolong his Sufferings, his Puniſhment is ſoon over; 
nd commonly they diſpatch him with their Arrows, or 
ele they cover him with the Bark of Trees, which they 
ton Fire. Then they leave him in his Frame, and to- 
vards Night they run through all the Cabins, ſtriking 


with little Sticks on the Furniture, on the Walls, and on 


the Roofs, to hinder his Soul from ſtaying there to re- 
venge 


- This is a long Boat, made of the ſingle Trunk of a Tree. 
They uſe but few Canoes of Bark in theſe Parts. 
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venge the Injuries. they have done to his Body. The ref [ 
of the Night is paſſed in Rejoicings. | The 
05 . mer 
If the Party has met no Enemy, or if it has been obig. to. 
ed to fly, it enters the Village by Day, keeping a pro- The 
found Silence; but if it has been beaten, it enters by Hea 
Night, after having given Notice of their Return by pre\ 
Cry of Death, and named all thoſe they have loſt, either low! 
by Diſtempers, or by the Sword of the Enemy, Some. wir 
times the Priſoners are condemned and executed before Ent 
they arrive at the Village; eſpecially when they have any Fron 
Room to fear they will be 3 Some Time ſince 1 Lea 
Frenchman being taken by the Outagamis, theſe Barhari- we | 
ans held a Council on their Route, to know how they abou 
ſhould diſpoſe of him. The Reſult of the Deliberation 
was to throw a Stick up in the 'Tree, and if it lodged there, N 
to burn their Priſoner; but to throw it only a certain has c 
Number of 'Times. By good Fortune for the Priſoner, whic 
though the Tree was very thick of Branches, the Stick ans 
always fell to the Ground. 1 and 
| | : | | Wil 
I ſtayed twenty-four Hours at the Rock, and to pleaſe dans 
the Savages, and to ſhew my entire Confidence in then, of E. 
though all my ConduQtors were encamped on the other} forw; 
Side of the River, I lay in a Cabin in the midſt of the Rout 
Village. I paſt the Night quiet enough ; but I ws we 
waked very early by a Woman, who lived in the net Ages 
Cabin; when ſhe awoke, the Remembrance of her Son, other 
whom ſhe had loſt ſome Years before, came into. he! River 
Mind, and immediately ſhe began to weep, and to ing 
in a very doleful Tone. 8 N Th 
ai b. 
The Illinois have the Character of being cunnicg 1 
Thieves, for this Reaſon I cauſed all my Baggage to be op 
carried over to the other Side; but in ſpite of this Pre Vil. 
caution, and the Vigilance of my People, at our Depi og 
ture we miſſed a Gun, and ſome Trifles, which we coul ts 
never recover. The ſame Evening we paſled the laf that tl 
Place of the River, where one is obliged to drag the Ci not da 
noe; afterwards the River has every where a Breadth a! Wy 
Depth, that makes it equal to moſt of the largeſt Rive 2 16 
2 


of Europe. 
2 I fa 
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I aw alſo this Day, for the firſt Time, ſome Parrots: 
There are ſome on the Sides of the Theakiki, but in Sum- 
mer only. Theſe were ſome Stragglers that are going 
| to the Miſſiſſippi, where there are ſome in all Seaſons: 
They are but a little bigger than a Black-bird, their 
Head is yellow, with a red Spot in the Middle, Green 
prevails in all the reſt of their Plumage. The two fol- 
| lowing Days we traverſed a charming Country, and the 
| third of October about Noon we found ourſelves at the 
Entrance of the Lake Pimiteouy ; It 1s the River which 
grows wider here, and which for three Leagues is one 
League in Breadth. At the End of theſe three Leagues, 
we find on the Right a ſecond Village of Ilinois, diſtant 
about fifteen Leagues from that of the Rock. 


Nothing can be more pleaſant than the Situation ; it 
| has over againſt it, as in PerſpeCtive, a very fine Foreſt, 
which was then of all Colours, and behind it a Plain of 
an immenſe Extent, bordered with Woods. The Lake 
and the River ſwarm with Fiſh, and their Sides with 
Wild-Fowl. I met alfo in this Village four French Cana- 

| dians, who informed me that I was between four Parties 
| of Enemies, and that it was not ſafe for me either to go 
forward, or to return; they told me further, that on the 
Route which I had travelled, there were thirty Outaga- 
mis in Ambuſh; that the like Number of the ſame Sa- 


Wis ; a 37 

74” vages were ranging round the Village of Pimiteouy, and 

80 others to the Number of eighty kept at the Bottom of the 

: * River, divided into two Bands. 

uy This Account made me recollect what had happened 
tous the Evening before; we had ſtopt at the End of the 

. Iſland, to look for ſome Buſtards, at which ſome of my 


to de Feople had fired; and we heard ſomebody cutting of 
pe- Wood in the Middle of the Ifland. The Nearneſs of the 
epa Village of Pimiteouy, made us judge that it was ſome II- 
cou %,, and we held in that Opinion; but it is very likely 

that they were Outagamis, who having diſcovered us, and 
not daring to attack us, becauſe I had twelve Men well 
amed, thought to draw ſome of us into the Woods, 
Judging that they ſhould have an eaſy Conqueſt of the 
'ﬆ; but our little Curioſity kept us from this Misfor- 
tune, 
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tune, which I ſhould certainly not have eſcaped, if ! We 


had not had an Efcort commanded by a Man, who fai 
was not of a Humour to ſtop where there was no real be. 
Occaſion. 8 | | ter 
| | At 
What further confirmed the Account of the for F. 
Frenchmen was, that thirty Warriors of Pimiteouy, com. 00 
manded by the Chief of the Village, were in the Field, WF ou 
to endeavour to get more certain News of the Enemy; cul 


and that a few Days before their Departure, there had 


been an Action in the Neighbourhood, in which the : 
two Parties had each made one Priſoner : The Outage- cam 
mi had been burnt about a Muſket-Shot from the VI. bec: 
lage, and he was ſtill in his Frame. The Canadian, me 
who aſſiſted in his Puniſhment, told me that it laſted fre with 
Hours, and that this unfortunate Wretch had maintained the) 
till his Death that he was an Illinois, and that he had Cui 
been taken in his Childhood by the Outagamis, who ha et 
adopted him. 55 | got! 
| | | came 
However he had fought very well, and had it not been forty 
for a Wound received in the Leg, he had not been taken mild 
But as he could give no Proofs of what he had alledged, i Soldj 
and had been very near making his Eſcape, they would bete 
not believe him on his Word, He made it appear in tht Prefe 
midſt of his Torments, that Bravery, and Courage 11 great 
bearing Pain, are very different Virtues, and that the ners 
do not always go together, for he made moſt lamentabe that « 
Cries, which only ſerved to animate his Executioners. [! 

is true that an old Woman, whoſe Son had been iormet- As 
ly killed by the Outagamis, made him ſuffer all the Pai of the 
that Fury inſpired by Revenge could invent, Howe?! thoug 
at laft they took Pity on his Cries, they covered him i that h 
Straw, which they ſet on Fire; and as be had ſtill ſome ſpect 
Life in him after it was burnt out, the Children billes 1 
him with their Arrows. Generally, when a Sufferer coe 1 Y 
ave 


not die brayely, it is a Woman, or Children, that gie 
him his Death's Wound: He does not deſerve, they 1) 155 by 
to die by the Hand of a Man. | | . 


J found myſelf, Miadam, greatly embarraſſed. On one 


Side, my Con ductors did not think it prudent to £0 
Ward! 


gr. 
101 
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fr ward; on the other, it was very inconvenient for my Af- 
fairs to winter at Pimiteouy: I ſhould then have even 
al been obliged to follow the Savages in their Winter-Quar- 

ters, and this would have made me loſe a whole Year. 
| At laſt the two Canadians, of the four which I found at 
| Pimiteouy, offered to encreaſe my Eſcort, and they all 

took Heart. I would have departed the next Day, the 
e. fourth of O-7-ber, but the Rain, and ſome other Difh- 
culties which we met with, ſtopt me the whole Day. 


ny; 
had | 
the The Warriors, who had been out on the Diſcovery, 
0. Sa back in the Afternoon, without making any Cry, 


VI. b:cauſe they had ſeen nothing. They all filed off before 
me ith a. proud Sort of an Air: They were only armed 


ans NON: 
50 | with Arrows, and a round Shield of Buffalo's Hides, and 
10 they did not ſeem to take any Notice of me. It is the 
had | Cultom of the Warriors to ſalute no Perſon when they 


tre in a Body for War: But almoſt as ſoon as they had 
| got into their Cabins, the Chief having dreſſed himſelf, 
| came and paid me a Viſit of Ceremony. He is about 


5 forty Years old, pretty tall, and ſomething lean, of a 

vo mild Chara Der, and very rational. He is alſo the braveſt 

800, Soldier of his Nation, and there is no Illinois that deſerves 

oull better than he the Surname “ that Homer gives by Way of 

the Preference to the Hero of his tad. This is ſaying a 

great deal, for the Illinois are perhaps the ſwifteſt Run- 

they ners in the World: The Mzourites are the only People 
able chat can diſpute this Glory with them. | 

I 

15 As I perceived a Croſs of Copper, and a little Figure 


Pains of the Virgin hanging about the Neck of this Savage, I 
erer, thought he had been a Chriſiian; but they aſſured me 
with that he had only put himſelf in this Equipage out of Re- 
ſome ſpect to me. They told me farther what I am going to 


5 the Story, | | 
| i The | 


Lille tele, without requiring you to believe more of it, than f 
- dos the Credit of my Authors deſerve: They are Canadian 15 
gire Travellers, who certainly did not invent what they told 4 
r ta me, but who heard it reported as a certains Fat. This 1 
1 
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'Fhe Image of the Virgin, which the Chief wore, hay. 
ing fallen into his Hands, I know not how, he was curi- 
ous to know who it repreſented : They told him it wa 
the Mother of God, and that the Child which ſhe held 
in her Arms, was God himſelf, who made himſelf Man 
for the Salvation of Mankind. They explained to him 
in few Words the Myſtery of this ineffable Incarnation; 
and farther told him, that the Chriſtians always addreſfed 
themſelves to this divine Mother when they were in any 
Danger, and that they ſeldom did it in vain. The Savage 
liſtened to this Diſcourſe with much Attention ; and ſome 
Time after, as he was hunting alone in the Woods, an 
Outagami, who had laid in Ambuſh, ſhewed himſelf the 
Moment after he had diſcharged his Gun at ſome Game, 
and took Aim at him. Then he remembered what had 
been told him of the Mother of God : He invoked her, and 
the Outagami attempting to ſhoot, his Gun miſſed Fire: 
He cocked it again, and the ſame Thing happened fire 
Times together. During this Time, the Illinois charged 
his own, and in his Turn took Aim at his Enemy, who 


choſe rather to ſurrender than be ſhot. Since this Ad- 


venture, the Chief never goes out of the Village without 
carrying his Safeguard with him, with which he thinks 
himſelf invulnerable. If the Story is true, it is very pro- 
bable that it was the Fault of the Miſſionary alone that 
has hindered him from becoming a Chri/t;an, and that 
the Mother of God, after having preſerved him from a 
temporal Death, will obtain for him the Grace of a {in- 
cere Converſion *. 


As ſoon as the Chief had left me, I went out to viſit 
the Environs of the Village, and I perceived two Savages, 
who went from Cabin to Cabin, wailing much in the 
fame Tone as the Woman ef the Rock, I mentioned be- 
fore. One had loft his Friend in the laſt Battle, the o- 
ther was the Father of him that had been ſlain. They 
walked a great Pace, and put their Hands on the Heads 
of all they met; probably to invite them to ſhare in their 
Grief. Thoſe who have ſought Reſemblances between 


the Hebrezvs and the Americans, would not have failed 
: to 


* He is in Fact converted ſince. 
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to have taken particular Notice of this Manner of Mourn- 
ing, which ſome Expreſſions of Scripture might give 
Room to theſe Conjectures to judge, might have been in 
Uſe among the People of God. | 


About Evening, the Chief deſired me to come to a 
Houſe where one of our Miſſionaries had lodged ſome 
Years before, and where probably they uſed to hold the 
Council: I went thither, and found him there with two 
or three Elders. He began by ſaying that he was deſi- 
rous of informing me of the great Danger to which I was 
going to expoſe myſelf, by continuing my Route: That 
upon thoroughly confidering all Circumſtances, he ad- 
led me to put off my Departure till the Seaſon was a lit- 
tk more advanced; that he hoped then the Enemy's Par- 
ties would be retired, and leave me a free Paſſage. As 
he might have his Views in detaining me at Pimiteouy, I 
kt him know that I was not much affected with his Rea- 
ſons, and added, that I had ſome more prevailing ones to 
haſten my Departure. He ſeemed to be concerned at 
my Anſwer, and J ſoon found that it proceeded from his 
Affection for me, and his Zeal for our Nation. 


* dince your Reſolution is taken, ſaid he, I am of Opi- 
„ nion, that all the French who are here, ſhould join 
* themſelves to you to ſtrengthen your Eſcort : I have 
| alſo already declared my Thoughts to them on this 


th „Matter, and have ftrongly repreſented to them, that 
they would be for ever loſt to all Honour, if they ſhould 
leave their Father in Danger, without fharing it with 
100 him. I ſhould be very glad to accompany you myſelf 
* : at the Head of all my Soldiers, but you know my Vil- 
At ' hage is in Danger of being attacked every Day, and it 
the be 3 1 
he. ls not proper for me to be abſent, and to leave it un- 


: suarded in ſuch Circumſtances. As for the French, 
: nothing can detain them here, but an Intereſt, which 
: they ought to ſacrifice to your Preſervation. This is 
: what I have given them to underſiand, and have far- 
ther told them, that if any one of them fell into the 
: Hands of the Enemy, it would only be the Lofs of a 
Man, whereas a Father was alone to be eſteemed as 

many, 


- 


4 | or 


e many, and that they ought to run all Hazards, to pre- 
ee vent ſo great a Misfortune.“ | | 


was charmed, Madam, with the Wiſdom of this 
Man, and more ſtill with his Generoſity, which incline 
him, out of his Regard for me; to deprive himſelf of four 
Men, whoſe Aſſiſtance was a Matter of Conſequence, in 
his preſent Situation. I made no Doubt before, that in 
his Willingneſs to detain me, he had a View of making Uk 
of my Eſcort in Caſe of Need. I gave him many Thanks 
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for his Good-will and his Care, and I aſſured him that! th 
| was very well ſatisfied with the French, that I would d. 0 
{ vide them with him, and leave him two for his Defence, th 
| in Caſe he ſhould be attacked; that the other two ſhoul TT 
[ accompany me till I was in a Place of Safety, and with Fr 
1 this Reinforcement I ſhould think myſelf in a Condition -$Ts 
N to go ny where without Fear. He preſſed me no fur N, 
1 ther to ſtay, and J retired. | tio 
10 6 N Th 
1 | This Morning he came to pay me a ſecond Viſit, ac- 
ih „ | companied by his Mother-in-Law, who carried a young 
Wis Child in her Arms: © You ſee, ſaid he, addreſſing him M. 
| | "x << ſelf to me, a Father in great Affliction. This is m C, 
15 Daughter, who is dying, her Mother died in bringing ing 
{ 1491 © her into the World, and no Woman could ſucceed in my oy 
1 < nurſing her. She throws up all ſhe takes, and has pe- accom 
14 * haps but a few Hours to live: You will do me a Pl but ve 
W414 * ſure to baptize her, that ſhe may go to ſee God after the / 
| | *© her Death.” The Child was really very ill, and pak caſſes 
1 all Hopes of Recovery, ſo I made no Scruple to bay- WW contin 
i Wy tize it, | "a 
5 | : | arbar 
10 Should my Travels have been uſeleſs in all other Re. 1 could 
| ki ſpects, I acknowledge to you, Madam, I ſhould not e. BF wt ſle 
| i gret all the Fatigues and Dangers of them, ſince, in al 
Mi} Probability, if I had not come to Pimiteouy, this Child I was 
i; 8 had never gone to Heaven, where I make no Doubt ine WW attack u 
! if will ſoon arrive. I hope alſo, that this little Ange! Bi ed, and 
N will obtain ſor her Father the ſame Grace he has ple fear (ro, 
hl! cured for her, I depart an Hour hence, and [I truſt tis tices t 
| if | Letter with the two Prenchmen I leave here, and wiv Vor, 
1 intend to take the firſt Opportunity to return to Canada. 
j 1 T am, Sc. . M. 
I : | LETTER ſelf a 
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LETTER XXVII. 


k Journey from PrMITEOUY to the KASKASQUIAs, Of 
[ the Courſe of the River of the ILLtinois. Of the 
i Copper-Mines. Of the Miss80URI. Of the Mines of 
ty the River MARAMEG. Deſcription of Fort DE CHAR- 
Id TRES, and of the Miſſion of the K As k As AS. Of the 
th Fruit-Trees of LouiSIANA. Deſcription of the M1s- 


- SISIPPI above the ILLIN IIS. Different Tribes of that 
Nation. Some Traditions of the Savages. Their No- 
trons of the Stars and Planets, Eclipſes, and Thunder - 
Their Manner of computing Time. os 


Mapam, | EK Ask AS QuIAs, Oclober 20. 


m. 
my Wa | Confeſs very ſincerely, that I was not ſo eaſy at leav- 
ing ing Pimiteouy, as I feigned myſelf to be, as well for 


my own Credit, as not intirely to diſcourage thoſe who 
accompanied me, ſome of whom concealed their Fear 
but very indifferently. 'The Alarms in which I had found 
ftet the Hlinois, their doleful Songs, the Sight of the Car- 
pak caſſes expoſed in their Frames, horrible Objects, which 
bays continually repreſented to me what I was to expect, if I 

ſhould have the Misfortune to fall into the Hands of theſe 

Barbarians : All this made an Impreſſion upon me which 
le.: could not overcome, and for ſeven or eight Days I could 
t h. vt fleep very ſound. | 


Child | was not apprehenſive indeed that the Enemy would 
ſhe attack us openly, becauſe I had fourteen Men well arm- 
agel ed, and well commanded &: but we had every Thing to 
pro i fear from Surpriſes, as the Savages uſe all Manner of Ar- 
this I tices to draw their Enemies into the Snares they lay for 


Vol. II. 1 8 1. i them. 


Ry M. de St. ee, who has ſince very much diſtinguiſhed 
inſelf againſt the Renards, commanded my Eſcort. 
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them. One of the HA common is to counterfeit the 
Cry of ſome Animal, or the Note of a Bird, which they 
imitate ſo perfectly, that every Day ſome are brought in- 
to an Ambuſh by it. One happens to be encamped at 
the Entrance of a Wood, we think we.hear a Buffalo, a 
Deer, or a Duck, two or three Men run that Way in 
Hopes of getting ſomething, and frequently they never 


return. 


They reckon 70 Leagues from Pimiteouy to the Miſſ. 
fppi : T have already ſaid that it was 15 from the Rock to It 
Pimeteouy ; the farſt of theſe two Villages is in 41 De. 
grees Lat. the Entrance of the River of the Illinois is in 
40 Degrees; ſo that from the Rock this River runs Welt, 
inclining a little to the South, but it makes, many Wind- 
ings. From Time to Time we meet with Iſlands, ſome 
of which are pretty large : Its Banks are but low in many 
Places: In the Spring it overflows the greateſt Part of the 
Meadows, which are on the Right and Left, and which 
are afterwards covered with Graſs and Herbs, that grow 
very high. They ſay it abounds with Fiſh every where, 
but we had no Time to fiſh, nor any Nets that were fit 
for its Depth. Our Buſineſs was ſooner done by killing 
a Buffalo, or a Roe-Buck, and of theſe we had the 

Choice. : | | | 


The 6th we ſaw 2 great Number of Buffaloes croſſing 
the River in a great Hurry, and we ſcarce doubted bit 
that they were hunted by one of the Parties of the Ene. 
my, which they had ſpoken of : This obliged us to {ail 
all Night, to get out of ſuch a dangerous Neighbourhood, 
The next Day before it was Light we paſſed the Sagi 
mont, a great River that comes from the South: Five ot 
ſix Leagues lower we left on the ſame Hand another 
ſmaller, called the River of the Macopines : Theſe ale 
great Roots, which eaten raw, are Poiſon, but being 
roaſted by a ſmall Fire for five or ſix Days or more, have 
no longer any hurtful Quality. Between theſe two Ri- 
vers, at an equal Diſtance from both we find a Mar | 
called Machoutin, which is exactly half-way from Fin 


teouy to the Mi ſtiſi ppi. 


Soon 


— 
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Soon after we had paſſed the River of the Maco- 
pines, we perceived the Banks of the Miſſiſioppi, which 
are very high. We rowed however about twenty-four 
e Bio and often with our Sail up, before we en- 


in this Place from the Weſt to the South and by Eaſt. 
| One might ſay, that out of Reſentment at being oblig- 
ed to pay the Homage of its Waters to another River, it 
ſought to return back to its Spring. | 


Its Entrance into the Miſſiſippi is Eaſt South Eaſt. It 
was the 10th, about half paſt two in the Morning, that 
| we found ourſelves in this River, which at that Time 
made ſo much Noiſe in France, leaving on the Right 
Hand a great Meadow, out of which there riſes a little 
River, in which there is a great deal of Copper. Nothing 
can be more charming than all this Side; but it 1s not 
quite the ſame on the Left Hand. We ſee there only ve- 
ry high Mountains interſperſed with Rocks, between 
| which there grow ſome Cedars; but this is only a Screen 


that has little Depth, and which hides ſome very fine 
Meadows. | 


The 1oth, about Nine in the Morning, after we had 
gone five Leagues on the Miſſiſippi, we arrived at the 
Mouth of the Aiſſouri, which is North North Wei, 
and South South Laſt. I believe this is the fineſt Con- 
livence in the World. The two Rivers are much of the 
ne- lame Breadth, each about half a League; but he M. 
ies by far the moſt rapid, and ſeems to enter the 
oi, Miſiſppi like a Conqueror, through which it carries its 


gui white Waters to the oppoſite Shore, without mixing 
e Of them; afterwards it gives its Colour to the Miſſiſippi, 


her WY Vhich it never loſes again, but carries it quite down to 
ale the Sea. | h 


eng | | 
ave The ſame Day we went to lie in a Village of the Cao- 
R. % and the Tamarouas: Theſe are two Nations of II. 


rh WF "is, which are united, and who do not together make a 
0 WE) numerous Village, It is fituated on a little River, 
which comes from the Eaſt, and which has no Water but 
i the Spring Seaſon; ſo that we were forced to walk a 
E | good 


tered it; becauſe the River of the Illinois changes its Courſe 
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good half League to the Cabins. I was ſurpriſed that as 


they had choſen ſuch an inconvenient Situation, as they 


might have found a much better; but they told me that lar 
the Miſſiſippi waſhed the Foot of the Village when it wa cho 
built, and that in three Years it had loſt half a League of we; 
Ground, and that they were thinking of looking out for Ski 
another Settlement. | | | der 
| | whi 

[ paſſed the Night in the Houſe of the Miſſionaries, ral. 
which are two Eccleſiaſtics of the Seminary of Yneber, A 
man 


formerly my Diſciples, but who might be now my Ma- 
ters. The elder of the two ® was abſent; I found the 
younger + ſuch as he had been reported to me, ſevere to D 
himſelf, full of Charity for others, and making Virtue of tl 
amiable in his own Perſon. But he has ſo little Health, WW 
that I think he cannot long ſupport the Way of Like, 
which they are obliged to lead in theſe Miſſions. 


| very 
The eleventh, after having gone five Leagues, we felt advan 
on our Right the River of Marameg, where ſome Pe. Wi '2 be 
ſons are actually employed in ſeeking Silver Mines. Perhaps Renay, 
you willbe pleaſed, Madam, to know what Succeſs there the n 
is to be expected from theſe Searches. This is what! have the N 
heard concerning them, from an intelligent Perſon, who the Di 
has been here many. Years. In 1719 the Sieur de Lic, here ir 
ſent by the Weſtern Company in the Capacity of a Four- Depth 
der, having dug in a Place that was ſhewed him, to Mount 
up a pretty large Quantity of the Mineral, a Pound ot Fa V 
which, that took up four Days to melt, produced, # Silver l 
they ſay, two Drachms of Silver; but ſome Perſons mon: 
ſuſpect he put in the Silver. Some Months after he . 
returned again, and without thinking any more of Silver, Lari 
from two or three thouſand Weight ot the Mineral he ine Mo 
extracted fourteen Pounds of very bad Lead, which c lion, 
him 1400 Livres: Being diſheartened with this bad Ste. * thot 
ceſs, he returned to France. | cad of 
1 1 % 
The Company, being perſuaded of the Certaint) 9 Piritual 
the Signs which had been reported to them, thought tam" eres, 
Unſbilfulneſs of the Founder was the only Cauſe of th 
ill Succeſs, and ſent in his Stead a Spaniard, 1 4 5 
4 rs ; 


* M. Taumur. M. Le Mercier. 


a Slave in the Gallies, but who boaſted of having worked 
| at a Mine in Mexico. He was allowed a conſiderable Sa- 
ary, but he ſucceeded little better than the Sieur de Lo- 
| chon, He was not diſheartened however, and People 
were willing to believe he failed only through Want of 
Skill to build Furnaces. He gave up the Lead, and un- 
| dertook to get Silver; he found Means to open the Rock, 
which was eight or ten Feet thick, and he blew up ſeve- 
| ral Pieces of it, which he put into melting Pots; *twas 
reported that he got two or three Drachms of Silver, but 
many Perſons ſtill doubt of it. | 


During theſe Tranſactions, there arrived a Company 
of the King's Miners, the Chief of which was one Re- 
| naudiere, who determining to begin with the Lead Mine, 
did nothing at all, becauſe neither he nor any of his Com- 
| pany underſtood the Conſtruction of Furnaces. ?*Twas 
very ſurpriſing, to ſee the Eaſineſs of the Company in 
2dvancing large Sums, and the little Precaution they took 
to be aſſured of the. Capacity of thoſe they employed. La 
| Renaudrere and his Miners not being able to accompliſh 
the making of Lead, a particular Company undertook 
the Mines of Marameg, and the Sieur Renaud, one of 
| the Directors, ſurveyed them very carefully. He found 
here in the Month of June laſt a Bed of Lead at only the 
Depth of two Feet through the whole Length of a 
Mountain, which extends a great Way, and he is actual- 
ly at Work upon it. He flatters himſelf alſo that there is 
dilrer under the Lead; but every Body is not of his Opi- 
nion: Time will diſcover what there is in it. 


the Morning. The Jeſuits had here a very flouriſhing 
Miſſion, which has lately been divided into two, becauſe it 
was thought proper to form two Villages of Savages in- 
| ſtead of one. The moſt populous is on the Side of the 
Mifkppi ; two Jeſuits * have the Government of it in 
ſpiritual Affairs. Half a League lower is the Fort 4. 
Chartres, about a Muſket-Shot from the River. M. 

E+ | Dugue 


* Father Le Boulanger, and Father de Kereben. 
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thony, taken at the Siege of Penſacola, and who had been 


| arrived the next Day at the Kaſkaſquias at Nine in 
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Duguẽ de Boiſprilland, a Canadian Gentleman, command; 


here for the Company, to which this Place belongs; and Co 
all the Space between theſe two Places begins to be peo. Fri 
pled with French. Four Leagues farther, and a League Th 
from the River, there is a large Village of French, almoſt Acc 
all Canagians, who have a 7eſuit for their Prieſt b. The ſom 
ſecond. Village of the Hlinois is two Leagues diſtant from abe 
it, and farther up in the Country. A fourth Jeſuit ha WI 7h 
the Care of it +. | that 
| | | | its 8 
The French are here pretty much at their Eaſe. A be n 
Fleming, a Servant of the Jeſuits, has taught them how Wi 
to ſow Wheat, and it thrives very well. They have T 
ſome horned Cattle and Fowls. The Hlinois, on their Inch 
Side, cultivate the Lands after their Manner, and are thing 
very laborious. They alſo breed Fowls, which they {ll 1 Mel 
to the French, Their Wives are ſufficiently dexterous: w 
They ſpin the Buffalo's Wool, and make it as fine s Shru 
that of the Engliſh Sheep. Sometimes one would even . 


take it for Silk. They make Stuffs of it, which they a dar 
dye black, yellow, and a dark red. 'They make Gown 


of it, which they ſow with the Thread madefof the 8. Th 
news of Roe-Bucks. Their Method of making this WW Dar 
'Thread 1s very eaſy. When the Sinew is well cleaned Coloy 
from the Fleſh, they expoſe it in the Sun two Days: Seeds 
When it 1s dry, they beat it, and get out of it without but in 
any Trouble, a Thread as white and as fine as that of Fruit, 
Malines, and much ſtronger. and of 
| firſt ſe 
The French Village is bounded on the North by a R. [ey 
ver; the Banks of which are ſo high, that although the ſaid, a 
Waters ſometimes riſe twenty-five Feet, it ſeldom runs Pakim 
out of its Bed. All this Country is open: It conſiſts af Flum-' 
- vaſt Meadows, which extend for twenty-five Leagues, tolerab 
and which are ſeparated only by little Groves, which are 
all of good Wood. There are eſpecially ſome white The 
Mulberry-Trees; but I was ſurprized that they ſuffer Side of 
the Inhabitants to cut them down to build their Houſes; WW e the 
and the rather, becauſe they do not want other Trees fit With t 
tor that Uſe. the Ca 
| Among WJ dhere at 
Womar 


* Father Debeaul ois. Father Gmmorneau. 
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Among the Fruit-Trees, which are peculiar to this 
Country, the moſt remarkable are thoſe which bear the 
Fruits called the Pacane, the Acimine, and the Piakimine. 
The Pacane is a Nut of the Length and Shape of a large 
Acorn. There are ſome which have a very thin Shell, 
| ſome have a harder apd thicker one, and this is ſo much 
taken from the Fruit: They are alſo ſomething ſmaller. 
They are all of a very fine and delicate Taſte. The Tree 
that bears them grows very high : Its Wood and Bark, 
its Smell, and the Shape of its Leaves, appeared to me to 
be much like the Walnut- Trees of Europe. 


The Acimine is a Fruit of the Length of three or four 
Inches, and an Inch Diameter: Its Pulp is tender, ſome- 
thing ſweetiſh, and full of a Seed like that of the Water 
| Melon. The Acimine Tree does not grow large, nor 
very high. All thoſe I have ſeen, are little more than 
Shrubs of a brittle Wood. Its Bark is thin : The Leaves 
are as long and large as thoſe of the Cheſnut-'Tree, but of 
a darker Green. | 


8. The Piatimine is of the Shape, and a little bigger than 
vis WY Damſon: Its Skin is tender, its Subſtance watery, its 
oo Colour red; and it has a very delicate Taſte. It has 
5 Seeds which differ in nothing from thoſe of the Acimine, 


but in being ſmaller. The Savages make a Paſte of this 
Fruit, and Form little Loaves of it about an Inch thick, 
and of the Conſiſtence of a dry'd Pear. The Taſte at 
brit ſeems a little inſipid, but one grows eaſily us'd to it. 


Ri They are very nouriſhing, and a ſovereign Remedy, it is 
hs ſad, againſt a Looſeneſs and the Bloody-Flux. The 
ys Plakimine Tree is a fine Tree, as high as our common 
5 Pum-Trees : Its Leaves have five Points: Its Wood is 
nes bolerably hard, and its Bark very rough. | 
re | 
vis The Ofages, a pretty numerous Nation, ſettled on the 
er Side of a River that bears their Name, and which runs 


ſes; WH ito the Miſſouri, about forty Leagues from its Junction 
«fit WM ith the Miſiſiopi, fend once or twice a Year to ling 
the Calumet amongſt the Kaſeaſguias, and are actually 

ong there at preſent. I have alſo juſt now ſeen a Miſſeurite 
Woman, who told me that her Nation is the firſt we 

L 4 meet 
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meet with going up the Miſſouri, from which ſhe has the 
Name we have given her, for want of knowing her true 


Name. It is ſituated 80 Leagues from the Confluence of 
that River with the Mj/ippe. 


Higher up we find the Canſez ; then the Ofotata, 
which ſome call Ma#otatas ; then the Ajouez, and then 
the Panis, a very populous Nation, divided into ſeveral 
Cantons, which have Names very different from each o- 
ther. This Woman has confirmed to me what I had heard 


from the Sioux, that the Miſſouri riſes out of ſome naked 2 
Mountains, very high, behind which there is a great Ri- Bulls 
ver, which probably riſes from them alſo, and which runs mm 
to the Weſt. This Teſtimony carries ſome Weight, be ed w 

cauſe of all the Savages which we know, none travel far- tranc 
ther than the Miſſourites. | | | = : 

: ay, « 


All the People IJ have mentioned, inhabit the Weſt Nort. 
Side of the Miſſouri, except the Ajouez, which are on the Lake 
Eaſt Side, Neighbours of the Sioux, and their Allies firſt, 
Among the Rivers which run into the Miſſiſippi, abore 


the River of the [//inois, one of the moſt conſiderable is Fr 
the River of Bulls, which is twenty Leagues diſtant from ters t 
the River of the Illinois, and which comes from the which 
Weſt. They have diſcovered in its Neighbourhood a ve- the ! 
Ty fine Salt-Pit. They have alſo found ſeveral ſuch or find a 
the Sides of the Marameg, about twenty Leagues from one h 
hence. About forty Leagues further, we leave the 4, ape, 
ſeneſipi, or the River of the Rock ; ſo called, becauſe it l in this 
over-againſt a Mountain which is in the Bed of the Miſf- ny M. 
ſibbi, and where ſome Travellers have affirmed thei that A 
was Rock Chryſtal. | 
; AL 
Twenty-five Leagues higher, we find the River Oui|- two F. 
conſing, on the Right Hand, by which Father Margueſie, they e 
and the Sieur Voliet, entered the Miſſiſippi, when the) And a 
firſt diſcovered it. The Ajouez, who are in this Latitude, Leagu 
that is to ſay, in about 439. 30". who travel much, and River 
who go, we are aſlured, from twenty-five to thirty rape] 
Leagues a Day, when they have not their Families with 28 Na 
them, ſay th:t ſetting out from their Habitations, the} ame 8 


come in three Days to a People called Omans ; who I 
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of a fair Complexion, with light Hair, eſpecially the 
| Women. They add, that this Nation ts continually at 


War with the Panis, and other Savages further to the 


| Weſt ; and that they have heard them ſpeak of a great 


Lake, very diſtant from them, in the Environs of which 
there are People like the French, who have Buttons to 
their Clothes, who build Towns, who uſe Horſes for 
hunting the Buffaloes, which they cover with Buffaloes 


| Skins ; but who have no Arms but Bows and Arrows. 


On the Left, about ſixty Leagues above the River of 
Bulls, we ſee the Moingona come out of the Midſt of an 


| immenſe and magnificent Meadow, which is quite cover- 


ed with Buffaloes and other wild Creatures. At its En- 
trance into, the Miſiſippi, it has a little Water, and it is 
alſo but narrow: It has nevertheleſs a Courſe, as they 
ay, of two hundred and fifty Leagues, winding from the 
North to the Weſt. 'They add, that its Source is in a 


Lake, and that it forms a ſecond fifty Leagues from the . 
firſt, 15 | 


From this ſecond Lake it inclines to the Left, and en- 


ters the Blue River; thus named, becauſe of its Bottom, 


which is an Earth of this Colour. It diſcharges itſelf into 
the River St. Peter. In going up the Moingona, they 
find a great deal of Coal; and when they have gone up it 
one hundred and fifty Leagues, they perceive a great 
Cape, which makes the River wind; the Water of which, 
in this Part, is red and ſtinking. It is aſſured, that ma- 
ny Mineral Stones have been gathered on this Cape, and 
that Antimony has been brought hither from thence. 


A League above the Mouth of the Moingona, there are 
two Falls in the Mififppi, which are pretty long, where 
they are obliged to unload and tow the Pettiaugre : 
And above the ſecond Fall, that is to ſay, twenty-one 
Leagues from the Moingona, they find on both Sides the 
River Lead Mines, diſcovered formerly by a famous Tra- 
reller of Canada, named Nicolas Perrot, and which bear 
his Name. Ten Leagues above the Ouiſconſing, on the 
lame Side, begins a Meadow ſixty Leagues Ing bor- 

ere 
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dered by Mountains, which make a charming Proſpea, Wlremai 

There is another Meadow on the Weſt Side, but not þ ihe tx 

long. Twenty Leagues higher than the Extremity d comp 

the firſt, the River grows wider, and they have named N Natio 

the Place the Lake de bon Secours, {of good Succour,) 1 Wwhich 

is a League wide, and ſeven Leagues in Compaſs, and it Wwhon 

is alſo environed with Meadows. Nicholas Perrot built 

Fort on the Right. b Th 
of, co 


At coming out of the Lake, we meet with L'Iſe H come. 
leẽ, (the bald Iſland;) ſo called, becauſe there is not one Matte tc 


Tree in it; but it is a very fine Meadow. The Freud nent! 


of Canada have often made it the Centre of their T and u 
in theſe Weſtern Parts; and many have wintered here, /b to 
becauſe all the Country is very fit for Hunting. Three 

Leagues below L'Iſie Pelec, we leave on the Right Hau You 
the River of St. Croix, (the Holy Crofs,) which come ven fr 
from the Environs of the Upper Lake. They ſay that WW Wom⸗ 
Copper has been found pretty near its Mouth. Some WW niſhme 
Leagues further, we leave on the Left Hand the Rivero Deluge 
St. Pierre, (St. Peter,) the Sides of which are peopled elf wit 
with Sioux, and the Mouth of which is not far from the ne fro 
Fall of St. Anthony. The Miſſiſippi is little known above WW thinks 


this great Caſcade. Deluge 
; the Al 


To return to the Hlinois. If it is true which! Langu: 


have been affured of in many Places, and which the Man, 
ſourite Woman I mentioned before confirmed to me, froyed 


that they and the Miamis come from the Borders of: others 
Sea very diſtant to the Weſt “, it appears that their fit i covered 
Station, when they came down into this Country, us Raver 
the Moingona : At leaſt it is certain that one of thei . Earth : 
Tribes bears that Name. The others are known by tit Commi 
Names of the Peorias, the Tamarouas, the Caoquias, ani Wi "io fu 
the Kaſkaſquias : But theſe Tribes are now much inte- which t 
mixed, and reduced to be very inconſiderable. Ther Wi 'o its f 
_ | | remains of the 

| turned i 

* A Woman of the Miamis, Priſoner of the Sioux, aſſured Tacles ; 
Father St. Pe, at preſent Superior of the Miſſions of New Which tl 
France, that ſhe was carried by the Siouæ to a Village of ber of that 
own Nation, that was very near the Sea. Popled 


the two Villages that bear their Name, are almoſt wholly 
compoſed of Tamarouas, and of Metchigamias, a ſtrange 
Nation, who came from the Borders of a little River, 


whom the Kaſtaſguias have adopted. 


This is, Madam, all that I can at preſent inform you 
lof, concerning Louiſiana, into which I am but newly 
come. But before I finiſh this Letter, I muſt communt- 
cate to you ſome Accounts, which will ſerve as a Supple- 
ment to what I have already ſaid of the Savages in general, 
and which TI learnt on my Route from the River Sr. Jo- 
feph to this Place. fs | 


and 
nes ven from Heaven, ſome Traces of the Story of the firſt 
hat Woman, baniſhed from the terreſtrial Paradiſe, in Pu- 


niſnment of her Difobedience ; and the Tradition of the 
Deluge, as well as of the Ark, in which Noab ſaved him» 
elf with his Family. This Circumſtance does not hinder 
me from adhering to the Opinion of F. de Acofta, who 
thinks that this Tradition does not relate to the univerſal 
Deluge, but a particular Deluge in America. In Fact, 
the Algonguins, and almoſt all the People who ſpeak their 
Language, taking for granted the Creation of the firſt 
Man, fay that his Poſterity being almoſt all entirely de- 


of 2 others call him Saketchat, who ſaw all the Earth deeply 
frlt BY covered with Waters by the overflowing of a Lake, ſent 
ws WY Raven to the Bottom of this Abyſs, to fetch him ſome 
heir BY Earth : That this Raven not having well executed his 


Commiſſion, he ſent a Muſk Rat on the ſame Errand, 
vho ſucceeded better: That out of this little Earth, 
ter- which the Animal brought him, he reſtored the World 
ere ee its firſt State. That he ſhot Arrows into the Trunks 
ain WY © the Trees which {till appeared, and that theſe Arrows 
turned into Branches. That he wrought many other Mi- 

red i cles; and that, in Acknowledgment of the Service 
e hich the Muſk Rat had done him, he married a Female 
bet ef that Species, by which he had Children, which re- 
feopled the World: That he communicatcd his * 
tallty, 
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remains at preſent but very few of the Kaſkaſquias ; and 


which we ſhall meet with going down the Miſſiſippi, and 


You may have obſerved in the Fable of Ataben!fic dri- | 


ſroyed by a general Inundation, one named Meſſou, 
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tality to a certain Savage, and gave it him in a little Pac. 
quet, with Orders not to open it, on the Penalty of lo- / 
ſing ſuch a precious Gift. . „ 


The Hurons and the Iroquois ſay that T aronbiaouagin, Wl Rei 
the King of Heaven, gave his Wife a Kick, ſo violent, ſenſi 
that it threw her from Heaven to the Earth: That this WW diffe 
Woman fell upon the Back of a Tortoiſe ; which beating ſome 
off the Waters of the Deluge with his Feet, he at if Arrc 
diſcovered the Earth, and carried the Woman to the Foot mies 
of a Tree, where ſhe lay-in of Twins; and that the Elder Moo 
killed the Younger. 


It is not ſurprizing that theſe People, who are ſo indi. and t 
ferent about Things paſt, and who are very little con. Stone 


cerned about Things to come, ſhould have no Knoy- Moo 
ledge of the Heavens, and ſhould make no Difference 

between the Planets and fixed Stars; unleſs it be that they Tt 
divide the laſt, as we do, into Conſtellations. They cal broug 


the Pleiades, the Male and Female Dancers. They give and p 


the Name of the Bear to the four firſt of thoſe we cil accorc 
the Great Bear; the three others, which make its Tal, 1s dar] 
are, according to them, three Hunters, who purſue the WW how e 
Bear; and the little Star that accompanies the midde and th 
one, is the Kettle, which the ſecond carries with hin, lequer 
'The Savages of Acadia call this Conſtellation and the 
following, ſimply the Great and the Little Bear: But Thi 
may we not judge, that when they talked in this Manger ture « 
to the Sieur Leſcarbot, they only repeated what they hal lar Spe 
heard from ſeveral of the French? | * 
v4 them. 
The greateſt Part of the Savages call the Pole Sta, wich 
the Star that never moves. It is-this that guides them in WW 'vailoy 
their Travels by Night, as the Sun ſerves them for WM when 
Compaſs in the Day. They have alſo other Marks t 'ometh; 
- diſtinguiſh the North. They pretend to have obſerves 
that the Tops of the Trees always lean a little that Wa), The 
and that the inward Skin of their Bark is always thick WW et Ny; 
on that Side: But they do not truſt ſo entirely to thele lurteen 
Obſervations, as not to take other Precautions not tis Dj, 
to go wrong, and to find their Way back when the) Fcople, 
return. BEE depend 
& As a great 


Moons, 
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As to what regards the Courſe of the Stars and Planets, 
the Cauſes of the Celeſtial Pzhnomena, the Nature of 
Meteors, and ſuch-like Things, they are in all theſe 
Reſpects, as in every Thing elſe that does not affect them 
ſenſibly, in a moſt profound Ignorance, and a perfect In- 
difference. If an Eclipſe happens, they imagine there is 
ſome great Combat in the Heavens; and they ſhoot many 
Arrows into the Air, to drive away the pretended Ene- 
mies of the Sun and Moon. The Hurons, when the 
Moon is eclipſed, fancy that ſhe is ſick; and to recover 
her from this Sickneſs, they make a great Noiſe, and ac- 
company this Noiſe with many Ceremonies and Prayers; 
and they never fail to fall upon the Dogs with Sticks and 
Stones, to ſet them a yelping, becauſe they believe the 


Moon loves theſe Animals. 


Theſe Savages, and many others, could never be 
brought to believe that an Eclipſe is an indifferent Thing, 
and purely natural. They expect Good or Evil from it, 
according to the Place of the Heavens where the Planet 
1s darkened. Nothing ſurprized them more, than to ſee 


| how exactly the Miſſionaries foretold theſe Phænomena; 


and they concluded that they muſt alſo foreſee their Con- 
ſequences. 2] 3 


Theſe People are not better acquainted with the Na- 
ture of Thunder: Some take it for a Voice of a particu- 
lar Species of Men, who fly in the Air. Others ſay, the 
Noiſe comes from certain Birds, that are unknown to 
them. According to the Montagnais, it is the Effort 
which a Genius makes to bring up a Snake which he hath 
vallowed, and they found this Notion on obſerving, that 
wen the Thunder falls upon a Tree, it leaves a Mark 
lomething like the Shape of a Snake. | 

a . , 

They all reckon the Months by the Moons ; the great- 
elt Number reckon but twelve in the Year, and ſome 
lirteen. The Inconveniencies, which may ariſe from 
tits Diverſity, are not of any great Conſequence among 
People, who have no Annals, and whoſe Affairs do not 
depend on Annual Epochas. There is alſo among them 
: great Variety in the Names of the Seaſons and of the 
Moons, becauſe in all the different N ations, theſe are diſ- 

| tinguiſned 
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tinguiſhed or marked out by their Hunting and Fiſhing 
their Sowing and Harveſt, the firſt Appearance and the 
Fall of the Leaves, the Paſſage of certain Beaſts an 
Birds, the Time when the Roe-Bucks ſhed their Hai, 
and the Rutting Time of various Animals; and the 
Things vary much according to the different Cantons, 


There are ſome Nations, where they reckon the Ye; 
by the twelve Signs, unleſs when they ſpeak of their Ag, 
and on ſome other Occaſions, in Regard to which they uk 
the Lunar Years, They have not among any of then 


any Diſtinction of Weeks, and the Days have no pat 


cular Names in any of their Languages. They have for 
fixed Points in the Day, viz. the riſing and ſetting of th 
Sun, Noon and Midnight, and whatever Weather the 
happen to have, they are never miſtaken in theſe, Fur 
the reſt, that aſtronomical ExaQtneſs in adjuſting the Lu 
nar with the Solar Years, Baron la Hontan does them the 
Honour of attributing to them, is a meer invention 


this Writer. 


They have no chronological Computation, and if the 


preſerve the Epochas of certain remarkable Events, the 
do not comprehend exactly the Time that is paſt ſince: 
They are ſatisfied with remembering the Facts, and the 
have invented ſeveral Ways of preſerving the Remen- 
brance of them. For Inſtance, the Hurons and the In. 
quois have in their public Treaſuries Belts of Porcelai, 


in which are wrought Figures, that revive the Memoſ 


of Tranſactions. Others make uſe of Knots of a partici 


lar Form, and if in theſe Things their Imagination l- 


bours, yet it always leads them to the Point propoſed 
Laftly, they all reckon from one to ten, the tens by te 
to a hundred, the hundreds by ten to a thouſand, and 
they go no farther in their Calculations, 
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LETTER XX 


Df the Colony of the ILLINOIS. Fourney to the AKANSAS. 
Deſcription. of the Country. 


Mapam, KASKASQUIAS, Nov. 8. 


| TY laſt Letter is gone for Canada, from whence I 
1 am aſſured that it will go ſooner to France by L*1ſle 
Rrzal, And indeed, if it ſhould happen to miſcarry by the 
Way, the Loſs would not be great. I begin this again at 
he Kaſkaſquias, but according to all Appearances, I ſhall 
ot finiſh 1t here. I have been here above a Month, and 
an haſtening my Departure as much as poſſible. | 


As I have as yet ſeen in Louiſiana only this Poſt, the 
iſt of all by Right of Antiquity, I cannot judge of it by 
ompariſon with others. But it appears certain to me, 
hat it has two Advantages, one of which can never be 
lſputed, and the other renders it at preſent neceſſary to 
de whole Province. The firſt ariſes from its Situation, 
raich is near Canada, with which it will always have 
Communication equally uſeful to the two Colonies. 
Ihe ſecond is, that it may be made the Granary of Louiſi- 
na, which it can ſupply with Plenty of Wheat, though 
 hould be quite peopled down to the Sea. BY 


The Land is not only fit to bear Wheat, but has hi- 
ert refuſed nothing that is neceſſary for the Food of 
Man, The Climate is very mild, in thirty-eight Degrees, 
ſuktyenmne Minutes North Latitude: It would be very 
ay to encreaſe Flocks here. They might allo tame the 
Fl Buffaloes, from which they would obtain a great Be- 
* in the Trade of their Wool and Hides, and for the 
Mecnance of the Inhabitants. 


The 
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The Air is good here, and if we ſee ſome Diſtemper, 
we may attribute them only to Poverty and Diſſoluteneſ, 
and perhaps in ſome ſmall Degree to the Lands ney 
turned up; but this laſt Inconvenience will not continue 
always, and the Climate will not at all affect thoſe wh 
hereafter ſhall be born here. Laſtly we are aſſured of the 
Illinois, more than of any Nation of Savages in Canad, 


if we except the Abenaquis. They are almoſt all Chriji. Wi di 
ans, of a mild Diſpoſition, and at all Times very affet. the 
onate to the French. | | Tr 
«od > | | i 5 | into 
I am here, Madam, one hundred and fifty Leagues BY 
from the Place where I began this Letter: I am going t del 
finiſh it here, and truſt it with a Traveller, who reckon 12 
to be at New Orleans much ſooner than I, becauſe he vil * FR 
ſtop no where, and I muſt make ſome Stay at the Nu. 5 
chez, I had depended on two Things on leaving the . 
linois ; the firſt, that as I was going down a very rapid T1 


River, and on which I was in no Danger of being ſlot 
by thoſe Falls and Torrents ſo frequent in the Rivers d hol 

Canada, I ſhould not be long in my Journey, though! 3 
had near four hundred Leagues to go, becauſe of the 
Windings which the River makes. The ſecond was, that 
my Route being all the Way to the South, it would be 
quite unneceſſary to take any Precautions againſt the 


Cold; but I was miſtaken in both. I found myſelf ob. Ip 
liged to fail ſtill flower than I had done on the Lake; the Pe 
which I was obliged to croſs, and I ſuffer'd a Cold: of the 
piercing as any J had ever felt at Quebec. 

It is true, that it was ſtill quite another Thing at tid 5 1 
Kaſkaſquias, which J had left a few Days before; for H Leagu , 
River, as I heard on my Route, was ſoon frozen in uc ccm 
a Manner that they went upon it in Carriages. It is nig make b 
withſtanding a good half League wids, at that Place, Fc, - 

more rapid than the Rhone. This is the more ſurpri23 ng; pe 
as generally excepting ſome ſlight Froſts, cauſed by H nos he 
North and North Weſt Winds, the Winter in this Count... . 
try is ſcarcely perceivable. The River was not frre vor. 


where I was, but I was all Day in an open Pettiaug" 
and by Conſequence expoſed to all the Injuries of th 


1 
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5 Air, and as J had taken no Precaution againſt the Cold 
which I did not expect, I found it very ſevere *. 


wi 
on If Icould have made more Way, I ſhould have found 
who every Day a ſenſible Decreaſe of the Cold; but we muſt 
the navigate the Miſſiſippi with Prudence. We do not rea- 
06 " dily hazard our elves upon it in Canoes of Bark, becauſe 
1 the River always bringing down a great Number of 
ett Trees, which tall from it's Sides, or which are brought 
into it by the Rivers it receives; many of theſe Trees 
are ſtopt in paſſing by a Point, or on a Shoal ; ſo that 
daes every Moment one is expoſed to run upon a Branch or 
b "  zcainſt a Root hidden under the Water, and there needs 
-kons 


no more to ſplit theſe brittle Carriages ; eſpecially when 
to ſhun an Enemy's Party, and for any other Reaſon, we 


proceed in the Night, and ſet out before Day. 


rap Therefore one is obliged to uſe Pettiaugres inſtead of 
Top Cances of Bark, {hat is to ſay, Trunks of Trees made 
hollow, which are not ſubject to the ſame inconvenien- 
ces, but which are very clumſy, and are not managed as 
we pleaſe. I am in one which is made of a Walnut- Tree, 
ſo narrow that it will not bear a Sail; and my Conductors 
accuſtomed to the little Paddles, which they ule in the 
Canoes, find it difficult to manage the Oars. Add to 
this, if the Wind 1s a little treſh, the Water comes 1nto 
the Pettiaugre, and this frequently happens at this Seaſon - 
ol the Year. | 


It was the tenth of November, at Sun-ſet, that I em- 
barked on the little River of Kaſ#aſquias ; T had but two 
Leagues to the Mi//i/ippi, nevertheleſs 1 was obliged to 
encamp at about half Way, and the next Day I could 
make but fix Leagues on the River. The Leaves fall 
ſooner in this Country than in France, and new ones do 
not appear till the End of May; and yet it very ſeldom 
ſows here, and J have already obſerved that the Winters 
here are generally very mild. What then can be the 

Vol. II. | Reaſon 


* This laſted two Months. 
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Reaſon of this Backwardneſs ? I can ſee no other than the 
Thickneſs of the Foreſts, which hinders the Earth fron , 
being ſo ſoon warmed, to make the Sap riſe. thr 
| tint 


The 12th, after having gone two Leagues, I left Cape at | 
St. Anthony on the left Hand. It is here that we begin to 
ſee Canes or Reeds: 'They are much like thoſe which 
grow in many Places of Europe, but they are higher and "29 
ſtronger. It is ſaid that they are never ſeen but in a good don 
Soil; but the Lands where they grow muſt be moiſt, and us tc 
of Conſequence fitter for. Rice than Wheat. They d the 
not take the Pains to pull them up, when they would 8 
clear the Land where they grow; and indeed it would IX 
not be very eaſy to do it, their knotty Roots being ver for t 
long, and joined together by a great Number of Fil het; 
ments, which extend a great Way, Theſe Roots haue Chic, 
naturally a pretty fine Poliſh, and come near to thoſe of WW me o 
the Bamboos of Japan; of which they make the fine 


Canes which the Dutch ſell by the Name of Rottangs. T| 
| Cold 
They content themſelves therefore when they woull WW then 
cultivate a Field covered with theſe Reeds, to cut then Nort] 
down at the Foot; and then leave them to dry, and a. Legt 
terwards burn them: The Aſhes ſerve them for Manure, WW one n 
and the Fire opens the Pores of the Earth, which thy WW arc hi 
ftir lightly, and then ſow what they pleaſe ; Rice, Ma, than a 
Water-Melons, in a Word all Sorts of Grain and Pulte, Louth 
except Wheat, which in theſe rich Soils ſhoots ino Wl ti,” , 
Straw and produces no Ears. This Defect might be r. All th. 
medied by throwing Sand on this Soil, and by ſowing Mai: by the 
on it for ſome Years. ; | ſits of 
. | laloes { 
As for the high Grounds, and others, which are not et- Wi cation 
poſed to the Inundations of the River, they are very fit WW v,, ., 
preſent to bear Wheat, and if the Trials which they hate Carriſo 
made in ſome Places have not ſucceeded, becauſe the Grain (berate 
grew ſmutty, it was becauſe the Country not being oper ef this 
enough, the Air is too much confined to diſperſe the Mitts 
that breed the Smut. The Proof of this is, that amo"; dix ] 
the Illinoit, where there are more Meadows than Woods Wil fnd on 
Wheat grows up and ripens as well as in France. ay ther 


The 
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The 13th, after a very hot Night, we went about 
three Leagues in Spite of a South Wind, which was con- 
tinually blowing ſtronger and ſtronger, and which became 
xt laſt ſo violent, that it obliged us to ſtop. A great Rain 
made it fall in the Evening, and about Midnight there 
aroſe a North Weſt Wind, which began the extreme Cold 
| have mentioned. To compleat our ill Luck, an Acci- 


ood dent ſtopt us all the next Day, though it was not ſafe for 
and WW us to remain where we were. It is not long ſince that 
do the Cherokees killed forty Frenchmen here, at whoſe Head 
uld was a Son of M. de Ramezai, Governor of Montreal, and 


one of the Baron de Longueuil's, the King's Lieutenant 
ver) for the ſame Town. Beſides theſe Savages, who are not 
"as yet reconciled to us, the Outagamris, the Sibux, and the 
1ave Chicachas, kept us in great Uneaſineſs, and I had with 
ſe dne only three Men. 


The 158th, the Wind changed to the North, and the 
Cold encreaſed. We went four Leagues to the South, 
rould then we found that the River turned four Leagues to the 
then e North. Immediately after this Reach, we paſſed on the 
Left by the fine River Ouabache (Wabache.) by which 
one may go quite up to the Iroguois, when the Waters 
are high, Its Entrance into the Miſſiſippi is little leſs 
than a Quarter of a League wide. There is no Place in 
Louiſiana more fit, in my Opinion, for a Settlement than 
this, nor where it is of more Conſequence to have one. 
| All the Country that is watered by the Ouabache, and 

by the Obio that runs into it, is very fruitful : It con- 
liſts of vaſt Meadows, well wa red, where the wild Buf- 
faloes feed by Thouſands. Fu: thermore, the Communi- 
cation with Canada is as eaſy as dy the River of the Illi- 
ms, and the Way much ſhorter. A Fort, with a good 
Garriſon, would keep the Savages in Awe, eſpecially the 
Uberokees, who are at preſent the moſt numerous Nation 
a this Continent. 


dix Leagues below the Mouth of the Ouabache, we 
nd on the ſame Side, a very high Coaſt, on which they 
ay there are Iron Mines, We went a great Way this 
M 2 Day, 
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Day, which was the 16th ; but we ſuffered much by the 
Cold : It ſtill encreaſed the following Days, though the 
Wind was changed to South South Weſt. We were al 
obliged to break the Ice, though it was indeed but thin, 


to get forward. The 19th, we went four Leagues, after 


which a South Wind ſtopt us ſhort. I never felt a North 
Faſt Wind ſharper than this from the South. It is very 
probable, that it was ſtill the North Eaſt Wind that bley, 
but which the Land reflected ſometimes one Way, and 
ſometimes another, as we turned with the River. 


We meet on this Route with a Kind of wild Cats, called 
Pijoix, which are very much like our's, but larger. I ob- 
ſerved ſome that had ſhorter /Tails, and others that had 
much longer, and bigger : They alſo look very. wild, and 
I am aſſured, that they are very carnivorous and good 
Hunters. The Foreſts are full of Walnut-'Trees, like thoſe 
of Canada, and their Roots have ſeveral Properties, which 
I have not heard remarked of the others. They are very 
ſoft, and their Bark dyes a black Colour ; but their prin- 
cipal Uſe is for Phyſic. They ſtop the Flux of the Belly, 
and are an excellent Emetic. 


The twentieth it ſnowed all Day, and we never ſtirred; 


The Weather grew milder, but the next Night the South 


Weſt Wind cleared the Sky, and the Cold began again 
with the greateſt Severity. 'The next Morning fome 
Brandy, which we had left all Night in the Pettiauge 
was found thick like frozen Oil; and ſome Spaniſh Wine 
which I had for the Maſs was frozen. The farther we 
went down it, the more we found that the River winded; 
the Wind followed all theſe Turnings, and which Way 
ſoever it came the Cold was ſtill exceſſive. They hat 
never known any Thing like it in this Country in the 
Memory of Man. | 


The ſame Day we perceived on the right Side of tht 
River a Poſt ſet up: We went near it, and we found! 
was a Monument ſet up by the Hlinois, for an Expedition 
they had lately made againſt the Chicachas, There wel 


L 
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two Figures of Men without Heads, and ſome entire. 
ie The firſt denoted the Dead, and the ſecond the Priſoners. 


Ne One of my ConduQtors told me on this Occaſion, that 
lo when there are any French among either, they ſet their 
n, Arms a-kimbo, or their Hands upon their Hips, to diſtin- 
er guiſn them from the Savages, whom they repreſent with 
th their Arms hanging down. This Diſtinction is not pure- 
'7 WE ly arbitrary; it proceeds from theſe People having ob- 
W, ſerved that the French often put themſelves in this Poſ- 
nd ture, which is not uſed among them. 


Garcilaſſo de la Vega ſpeaks of the Chicachas in 11 
e Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Florida, and places them near- 


ob- ly in the ſame Place where they are at preſent. He 
had reckons them among the People of Florida who ſubmitted 
and to the Spaniards : But this pretended Submiſſion laſted no 
ood WF longer than the Spaniards continued in their Neighbour- 
hoſe hood ; and it 1s certain that the Spaniards bought the Vic- 
fich tory dear which they gained over them. They are ſtill the 
very braveſt Soldiers of Louiſiana. They were much more 
in- numerous in the Time of Ferdinand de Soto than they are 


elly, at preſent; but for the Riches, which this Hiſtorian gives 
| them, I do not eaſily conceive neither from whence they 
could get them, nor what could dry up the Source from 


red: whence they derived them; for they are now neither 
outh more wealthy, nor leſs ſavage, than their Neighbour 
again Nations. mM — 

ſome | 

gre It was our Alliance with the Hlinois, which ſet us at 
Wine War with the Chicachas, and the Engliſh of Carolina blow 
r we up the Fire. Our Settlement in Louiſiana makes them 
ded 3 very uneaſy : It is a Barrier, which we ſet between their 
Way BN powerful Colonies of North America and Mexico, and we 
y bad muſt expect they will employ all Sorts of Means to break. 
n in: . The Spaniards, who are fo jealous of ſeeing us forti- 


ly ourſelves in this Country, are not yet ſenſible of the 
Importance of the Service we do them. A few Days 
ater | had paſſed by the Place where we jaw the Polt of 
tne Ilinois, the Chicachas had their Revenge on two 
Frenchmen, who followed me in a Pettiaugre. "Theſe 
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Savages lay in Ambuſh in the Reeds, by the Side of the 


River, and when they ſaw the Frenchmen over again wo 
them, they moved the Reeds, without diſcovering them. me, 
ſelves ; the Frenchmen thought that it was a Bear, or 15 f 
ſome other Beaſt, and they approached, thinking to bil men 
it; but the Moment they prepared to land, the Chicacbat 1 ; 
fired upon them, and laid them dead in their Pettiaugre, 0 
I was very fortunate in not being ſeen by them, for ny | 5 6 
People would loſe no Opportunity of going after Game, Jefir 
The 23d, after a very cold Night, we had a very fine > 'a 
Day; for though the Earth was covered with Snow, the "ORE 
Cold was to be borne. The next Day we paſſed before 5 
the Mouth of the River of the Chicachac, which is but 6 
narrow, but it comes a great Way. Its mouth is North At 
and South. They reckon from thence to the Kaſkaſquu Wi de f 
eighty ſix Leagues; but the Way would not be haf b in tte 
much by Land. Nothing would be more pleaſant tha WM dow 
this Navigation, if the Seaſon was milder: The Cour chree 
try is charming, and in the Foreſts there are a Number make 
of Trees always green; the few Meadows we meet with, © the 
alſo preſerve their Verdure, and a conſiderable Numb N comor 
of Iſlands well wooded, ſome of which are pretty large, Sund | 
form very agreeable Canals, where the largeſt Ships may Sk 
paſs : For they ſay, that at above a hundred and fit which 
Leagues from the Sea, they find in this River even fes b 
ſixty Fathom Water. weary 
As to what concerns the Foreſts, which cover almoſ Thi 


all this great Country, there are perhaps none in the Way 

World that are comparable to them, if we conſider either . ear | 
the Bigneſs and Height of the Trees, or the Variety, and 
the Uſes that may be made of them; for, excepting Wood from 
for dying, which require a warmer Sun, and which u 4. B 
found only: between the Tropicks, we cannot ſay that nore c 
there is any Kind of Wood wanting here. There ac have 
Woods of Cypreſs that extend eight or ten Leagues. Al River 
the Cypreſs Trees here are of a Bigneſs proportionabl y 
to their Height, which exceeds that of the Higheſt Trees ae 


in France. We begin to be acquainted in Europe * tow the 


ferior to that of Peru. 
nuts are here very numerous, and alſo all the Woods that 
are fit for Building, and the Carpenter's Uſe, that can be 
deſired: But in uſing them, Care muſt be taken not to 
fix upon thoſe which grow on the Side of the River, nor 
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mat Species of Ever-Green Laurel, which we call the 
| Tulip Tree, from the Shape of its Flowers. It grow 
| higher than our Horſe-Cheſnut Trees, and has a finer 
Leaf. The Copalme is ſtill bigger and higher, and there 
diſtills from it a Balſam, which perhaps is not much in- 


All the known Species of Wal- 


where the Inundation of the River reaches, becauſe 


having their Roots continually in the Water, they will 
be too heavy, and will ſoon rot. 


At length, I arrived Yeſterday, December the 2d, at 
the firſt Village of the Akanſas, or Alanſeas, about ten 
in the Morning. This Village is built in a little Mea- 
dow, on the Weſt Side of the Miſi/eppi. There are 


| three others in the Space of eight Leagues, and each 


makes a Nation, or particular Tribe: There is alſo one 
of the four which unites two Tribes; but they are all 
compriſed under the Name of 3 They call the 
Savages which inhabit the Village from whence I write, 
Oryapes. The Weſtern Company have a Magazine here 
which expects ſome Merchandizes, and a Clerk, who 
fares but poorly in the mean Time, and who is heartily 
weary of living here. | 


The River of the Mane which they ſay comes a great 
Way, runs into the iſſifeppi by two Channels, four 
Leagues diſtant from each other. The firſt is eight 
Leagues from hence. This River comes, as they lay, 
from the Country of certain Savages, whom they call 
the Black Panis, and I think they are the ſame which are 
more commonly known by the Name of Pants Ricaras. 
| have with me a Slave of this Nation. One goes up the 
River of the Akanſas with Difficulty, becauſe there are 
many Falls or 'Torrents in it, and in many Places the 
Vaters are often ſo low, that there is a Neceſſity to 
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The Separation of its two Branches is made at ſeven 
Leagues above the ſecond, and the ſmalleſt of its two 
Mouths, but only at two Leagues above the firſt. It 
receives a fine River that comes from the Country of the 
Oſages, and which they call La Riviere blanche (th: 
white River). Two Leagues higher are the Torimaz, 
and the Tepingas, who make but one Village. Two 
Leagues higher are the Sothours. The Cappas are a lit 
tle farther. This Nation was very numerous in the Time 


of Ferdinand de Soto, and even when M. de 1a Sale finiſhed 


the Diſcovery of the Miiſſiſippi. Over againſt their Vil 
lage, we fee the ſad Ruins of Mr. ' Law's Grant, of 
which the Company remam the Proprietors. 


It was here that the nine thouſand Germans were to he 
ſent, which were raiſed in the Palatinate, and it is a great 
Pity they never came here. 'There is not perhaps in al 
Louiſiana a Country more fit, after that of the /llinir, 
to produce all Sorts of Grain, and to feed Cattle. But 
Mr. Law was ill-uſed, as well as the greateſt Part of the 
other Grantees. It 1s very probable, that in a long Time 
they will not again make the like Levies of Men; they 
have Need of them in the Kingdom, and indeed it is 


pretty common among, us to ſquare our Meaſures accord- 


ing to the Succeſs of ſuch Enterprizes, - inſtead of obſery- 
ing what their Miſcarriage was owing to, in order to cot- 
rect what was before done amiſs. 


-T found the Village of the Ouyapes, in the greateſt De- 


ſolation. Not long ſince, a Frenchman paſſing this Way 
was attacked with the Small-Pox : The Diſtemper was 


communicated preſently to ſome Savages, and ſoon after 


to the whole Village. The Burying-Place appears likea 


Foreſt of Poles and Poſts newly ſet up, and on which there 
hang all Manner of Things: There is every Thing 
which the Savages uſe. 


4 had ſet up my Tent pretty near the Village, and al 
the Night I heard weeping ; the Men do this as well as 
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the Women: They repeated without ceaſing Nibabani, as 
the Minors do, and in the ſame Tone. I alſo ſaw in the 
Evening a Woman, who wept over the Grave of her 
Son, and who poured- upon it a great Quantity of Saga- 


[mitty. Another had made a Fire by a neighbouring 


Tomb, in all Appearance to warm the Dead. The 


Atanſas are reckoned to be the talleſt and beſt ſhaped 


of all the Savages of this Continent, and they are called 
by Way of Diſtinction the fine Men. It is thought, 
and perhaps for this Reaſon, that they have the ſame 


| Origin as the Canſez of the Miſſouri, and the Pouteoua- 


amis of Canada. But my Pettiaugre is loaded, and I 


have only Time to cloſe my Letter, after having aſſured 
you, that | | 


Jan, c. 


LET TER na 


Terney from the Ax Axs As to the NAT RZ. Deſcrip- 
tion of the Country: Of the River of the Y asous: Of 
the Manners, Cuſtams, and Religion of the NATCHEZ. 


Map AM, At the NArcHEZ, Dec. 25. 


Departed the 3d of December ſomething late from the 
Village of the Ouyapes; nevertheleſs I went to en- 
camp a little below the firſt Mouth of the River of the 
Aanſat, which appeared to me to be at moſt but five 
hundred Paces wide. The next Day I paſſed by the ſe- 
eond, which is very narrow, and the 5th we puſhed on 
to La Point coupe (the Point cut off.) This was a pretty 
high Point, which advanced into the River on the Weſt 
vide: The River has cut it off, and made it an Iſland, 
but the new Channel is not yet paſſable, but in the Time 
of the Floods. They reckon from this Place to the prin- 
cipal Branch of the River of the Alanſas twenty-two 
Leagues, but it is not perhaps ten in a ſtraight Line; for 
the River winds much in the ſeventy Leagues we make to 
£0 from the Village of the Ouyapes to the River of the 
lofrus or Yachoux, which I entered the 9th in the After- 
noon, It has not ſnowed here, as in the Country of the 
llinzis, and at the River Ouybache, but there has fallen a 
boar Froſt, which has broke all the tender 'Trees, with 
which the low Points and the wet Lands are covered; 
dne would think that ſome one had broken all their 

branches with a Stick. 


The Entrance of the River of the 7 aſous is North 
Weſt, and South Welt, and is about a hundred Perches 
| bs wide: 
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the Bloody-Flux to thoſe who drink them: And beſide 
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wide: Its Waters are reddiſh, and they ſay, they gin 


this, the Air is very unwholeſome. I was obliged to 90 
up it three Leagues to get to the Fort, which I found i 
in Mourning for the Death of M. Bizart, who command 
ed here. Every where that I met with any Frenchmen 
Loutfcana, I had heard very high Elogiums of this Officer, 
who was born in Canada: His Father was a Swiſs, and! 
Major at Montreal. At the Yaſous they told me extra. 
dinary Things of his Religion, his Piety, and his Za, 
of which he was the Victim. Every Body regretted hin 


as their Father, and every one agrees, that this Colom u that! 
loſing him has had an irreparable Loſs. ſolid | 

Bs | N Guarc 
He had choſen a bad Situation for his Fort, and he us Ergliſ 


Preparing, when he died, to remove it a League high 
in a very fine Meadow, where the Air is more healthy, I de 
and where there is a Village of 7aſous, mixed with Cin 
and Ofogoulas, which altogether may have at moſt tm 
hundred Men fit to bear Arms. We live pretty wil 
with them, but do not put too much Confidence in then, does nc 
on Account of the Connections which the Taſous have iſs i 
ways had with the Engliſh. 


There are many Caimans in this River, and I fawtm, 
which were at leaſt from twelve to fifteen Feet long. 


We hear them ſeldom but in the Night, and their Cy | 
ſo much reſembles the Bellowing of Bulls, that it deceive The 
one. Our French People nevertheleſs bathe in it as freie fine 
as they would in the Seine. As I declared my Surpriſe Lan 
it, they replied, that there was no Cauſe to fear; tuen the f. 
indeed when they were in the Water, they ſaw them Pretty h 
ſelves almoſt always ſurrounded with Caimans, but Nuns 2 li 
they never came near them, that they ſeemed only Were, 
watch to ſeize upon them at the Moment of their comme, and 
out of the River; and that then to drive them away, th)Wbuil: 2] 
ſtirred the Water with a Stick, which they always had thx They ha 
Precaution to carry with them, and that this made the 
Animals run away far enough to give them Time to h Lerera 
out of Danger. be paſſ 
| Wvided | 
The Company has in this Poſt a Magazine of 1 me Effec 
tion, as at the Aken/as; but the Fort and the Lan Wi de the \ 
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long to a Society compoſed of M. Je Blanc, Secretary of 
State, of M. le Comte de Belle. Iſle, of M. le Marquis d A, 
feld, and M. le Blond, Brigadier Engineer. The laſt is 
in the Colony with the Title of Director General of the 
Company. I can ſee no Reaſon why they choſe the Ri- 
ver of the Yaſous for the Place of their Grant. There 
was certainly Choice of better Lands, and a better Situ- 
ation. It is true, that it is of Importance to ſecure this 
River, the Source of which is not far from Carolina; 
but a Fort with a good Garriſon to keep under the Yaſous, 
who are Allies to the Chicachas, would be ſufficient for 
W that Purpoſe. It is not the Way to ſettle a Colony on a 
ſolid Foundation, to be obliged always to be on their 
Guard againſt the Savages who are Neighbours of the 


lib. 


| departed from the Yaſous the roth; and the 13th, 
had it not been for a Natche Savage, who had aſked his 
Paſſage of me to return home, I had been loſt in a Gulf, 
which none of my Conductors knew, and which one 
does not diſcover till one is ſo far engaged in it, that it 
5 impoſſible to get out. It is on the Left Hand, at the 
Foot of a great Cape, where they affirm there is a Quar- 
fy of very good Stone: This is what they are moſt afraid 
of wanting in this Colony; but in Recompence, they may 
make as many Bricks as they pleaſe. 


The 15th we arrived at the Natchez. This Canton, 
ine fineſt, the moſt fertile, and the moſt populous of all 
Lufiana, is forty Leagues diſtant from the Yaſous, and 
on the fame Hand. The Landing Place is over-againſt a 
petty high Hill, and very ſteep; at the Foot of which 
uns a little Brook, that can receive only Boats and Pet- 
laugres. From this firſt Hill we aſcend a ſecond ſmaller 
me, and not ſo ſteep, at the Top of which they have 
bult a Kind of Redoubt, incloſed with a ſingle Paliſade. 
bey have given this Intrenchment the Name of a Fort. 


Several little Hills riſe above this Hill, and when we 
= palled them, we ſee on every Side great Meadows, 
vided by little Clumps of Trees, which have a very. 
tiect. The Trees moſt common in theſe Woods 
© the Walnut and the Oak; and all about the Lands 
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Colony. He traced out the Plan of it, and intended tg 


Roſalie at the Natchez. 
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are excellent. The late M. d Iberville, who was the groes, 


/ firſt that entered the Miiſſiſippi by its Mouth, being come 3 
as high as the Natchez, found this country fo charming, 6 de 8 
and fo advantageouſly ſituated, that he thought he coul at, : 


find no better Situation for the Metropolis of the ney a 


All ie Reſalie, which was the Name of Madam, de I unn 
Chancellor's Lady of Pontchartrain. But this Proje is e 


not likely to be ſoon executed, though our Geographers 


have always roundly ſet down in their Maps, the Town af Ountr) 


| The 
It is certain that we muſt begin by a Settlement nearer 2 
the Sea: But if Louiſiana ever becomes a flouriſhing Colo eat g 
ny, as may very well happen, I am of Opinion that they N de C. 
cannot find a better Situation for the Capital than in thi "Wi 5 
Place. It is not ſubject to the Inundation of the River, WW andren 
the Air is pure, and the Country very extenſive, the Sol | — 1 | 
is fit for every Thing, and well watered, it is not too fr I fd f 

from the Sea, and nothing hinders Ships from coming micht 
hither. Laſtly, it is near all the Places where, according Ak - 
to Appearance, there is any Deſign to make Settlement. WF of my . 
The Company have a Ware-houſe, and keep a Cle "2 B 
__ here, who has not as yet much Employment. out arm 
Among a great Number of particular Grants, whici A 
are already in a Condition of producing ſomething, there The 
are two of the firſt Magnitude; that is to ſay, foul ouſly ſit 
Leagues ſquare: One belongs to a Society of St. Mal, N vers 
who bought it of M. Hubert, governing Commillay, Hobi, t 
and Preſident of the Council of Louiſiana: The other be- which A 
| longs to the Company, who have ſent hither ſome Work tent, m. 
men from Clerac to make Tobacco here. Theſe tu eco h 
Grants are ſo ſituated, that they make an exact Trian- of Crs, 

gle with the Fort, and the Diſtance of one Angle #0 

the other is a League. Half Way between the two rey WW [ 
is the great Village of the Natchez. I have careful ery fine 
viſited all theſe Places: And here follows an Account d zin 0 ſe 
what I found moſt remarkable. EE, Trial of 

, vell as 
The Grant of the Malvins is well ſituated ; it va vbich s 


nothing to make an Improvement of the Land gt 
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goes, or hired Servants. I ſhould prefer the laſt : When 
the Time of their Service is expired, they become Inha- 
bitants, and encreaſe the Number of the King's natural 
Sbje&s 3 whereas the firſt are always Strangers: And 
who can be aſſured, that by continually encreaſing in 
our Colonies, they will not one Day become formidable 
| Enemies ? Can we depend upon Slaves, who are only at- 
uched to us by Fear, and for whom the very Land 
where they are born has not the dear Name of Mother 
Cuntry? | 


The firſt Night I lay in this Habitation, there was a 
great Alarm about Night. I enquired the Caufe of it, 
ad they told me that there was in the Neighbourhood a 
Beaſt of an unknown Species, of a monſtrous Size, and 
the Cry of which reſembled no Animal that we knew. 
However no Perſon affirmed that he had ſeen it, and they 
only gueſſed at its Size by its Strength. It had already 
curied off ſome Sheep and Calves, and killed ſome Cows. 
{ fad to thoſe who told me this Story, that a mad Wolf 
might have done all this; and as to the Cry, People 
vere miſtaken every Day. I could bring no Body to be 
of my Opinion; they would have it, that it was a mon- 
ſtrous Beaſt : They had juſt then heard it, and they ran 
out armed with the firſt 'Thing they could find, but all to 
00 Purpoſe. | 


ich 

1 The Grant of the Company is ſtill more advantage- 

oh ouſly ſituated than that of the Maloins. The ſame River 
| 


vaters both, and afterwards diſcharges itſelf into the Mi 
lippi, two Leagues from the Grant of the Maloins, to 
*hich a magnificent Cypreſs Wood, of ſix Leagues Ex- 
tw0 ent, makes a Screen, that covers all the back Parts. To- 
was: lcco has ſucceeded very well here, but the Workmen 
805 i Clerac are almoſt all returned to France. 


Law in the Garden of the Sieur le Noir, chief Clerk, 
I fry fine Cotton on the Tree, and a little lower we be- 
as ſee ſome wild Indigo. They have not yet made a 

ral of it ; but it is very likely that it will turn out as 

= Fell as that they found in the Iſland of St. Domingo, 
Nel nich is as much eſteemed there as that which is brought 
5 | rom - 
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from other Places. And furthermore, Experience teache 


us that the Soil which naturally produces Indigo, is ver 
fit to bear any foreign Sort that one chuſes to ſow in it. 


'The great Village of the Natchez is at preſent reduced 
to a very few Cabins. The Reaſon which J heard for i 
is, that the Savages, from whom the great Chief has; 
Right to take all they have, get as far from him as the 
can; and therefore many Villages of this Nation hate 
been formed at ſome Diſtance from this. The Tia 
their Allies and our's, have alſo ſettled a Village in ther 
Neighbourhood. | 


The Cabins of the great Village of the Natchez, the 
only one I ſaw, are in the Shape of a ſquare Pavillion, 
very low and without Windows; the Top is rounded 
much like an Oven: 'The greateſt Part are covered with 
the Leaves and Stalks of Maiz; ſome are built of Clay 
mixed with cut Straw, which ſeemed to me to be tolen- 
bly ſtrong, and which were covered within and without 
with very thin Mats. That of the great Chief is ver) 
neatly plaſtered in the Inſide: It is alſo larger and higher 
than the reſt, placed on a Spot ſomething elevated, and 
ſtands alone, no other Building adjoining to it on anj 
Side. It fronts the North, with a large open Place be. 
fore it, which is not of the moſt regular Figure. All 
the Furniture I found in it was a narrow Couch of Boards, 
raiſed about two or three Feet from the Ground. Pro 
bably when the Great Chief wants to lie down, he ſpreadi] 
a Mat upon it, or ſome Skin. 


There was not a Soul in the Village: All the People 
were gone to a neighbouring Village, where there ws 
a Feaſt, and all the Doors were open; but there was no. 
thing to fear from Thieves, for there was nothing to be 
ſeen any where but the bare Walls. 'Theſe Cabins have 
no Vent for the Smoke, nevertheleſs, all thoſe which | 
entered, were white enough. The Temple is very nz 
the Great Chief's Cabin, turned towards the Eaſt, and 
at the End of the open Place. It is compoſed of the ſame] 
Materials as the Cabias, but its Shape is different; 1 5? 


long Square, about forty Feet by twenty wide, with 3 
| | common 
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common Roof, in Shape like our's. At the two Ends there 


is the Likeneſs of two Weather-cocks of Wood, which 
repreſent very indifferently two Eagles. OE 


The Door is in the midſt of the Length of the Build- 
ing, which has no other Opening: On each Side there 
are Benches of Stones. The Inſide, anſwers perfectly 
this ruſtick Outſide. Three Pieces of Wood, which 
touch at the Ends, and which are placed in a Triangle, or 
rather equally diſtant from each other, take up almoſt all 
the Midſt of the Temple. Theſe Pieces are on Fire, and 
burn lowly. A Savage, whom they call the Keeper of 
the Temple, is obliged to tend the Fire, and prevent 
ts going out. If it is cold, he may have his Fire apart, 
but he is not allowed to warm himſelf at that which burns 


in Honour of the Sun. This Keeper was allo at the Feaſt, 


at leaſt I ſaw him not; and his Brands made ſuch a Smoke 
that it blinded us. 


As to Ornaments, I ſaw none, nor abſolutely any Thing 
that could make me know that I was ina Temple. I faw 
only three or four Cheſts placed irregularly, in which 
there were ſome dry Bones, and upon the Ground ſome 
wooden Heads, a little better wrought than the two Ea- 
gleson the Roof. In ſhort, if I had not found a Fire 
here, I ſhould have thought that this Temple had been 
a long Time abandoned, or that it had been plundered. 
Thoſe Cones wrapped up in Skins, which ſome Relations 
ſpeak of ; thoſe Bodies of the Chiefs ranged in a Circle in 
around Temple, terminating in a Kind of Dome; that. 
Altar, Sc. I ſaw nothing of all this. If Things were 
thus in Times paſt, they are very much changed ſince. 


Perhaps alſo, for we ought to condemn no Body, but 
when there is no Way to excuſe them; perhaps, I ſay, 
that the Neighbourhood of the French made the Natchez 
fear that the Bodies of their Chiefs, and every Thing that 


was moſt precious in their Temple, were in ſome Dan- 


ger, if they did not convey them to another Place; and 
that the little Attention they have at preſent to guard this 
Temple, proceeds from its being deprived of what it con- 
ined moſt ſacred in the Opinion of theſe People. It is 
true, notwithſtanding, that againſt the Wall, over-againſt 

You, it. N the 
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the Door, there was a 'Table, the Dimenſions of which 


I did not take the Pains to meaſure, becauſe I did not ſuſ. with C 
pect it to be an Altar. I have been aſſured ſince, that it that 4 
is three Feet high, five long, and four wide. | wy 
I have been further informed that they make a little realy a 
Fire on it with the Bark of Oak, and that it never goes Nen 
out; which is falſe, for there was then no Fire on it, not 47 85 
any Appearance of there ever having been any made, D a _ 
They fay alſo, that four old Men lay by Turns in the 5 ry 
Temple, to keep in this Fire; that he who is on Duty, 10 K th 
mult not go out for the eight Days of his Watch; that 0 40 
they carefully take the burning Aſhes of the Pieces that 2 
burn in the midſt of the Temple, to put upon the Altar; A 
that twelve Men are kept to furniſh the Bark ; that there N oc 
are Marmoſets of Wood, and a Figure of a Rattle-Snake 5 ll 
likewiſe of Wood, which they ſet upon the Altar, and to . = 
which they pay great Honours. That when the Chief hay 
dies, they bury him directly; that when they judge bs Wil 11, 0 
Fleſh is conſumed, the Keeper of the Temple takes the pern 
Bones up, waſhes them clean, wraps them in whatever 3 ol 
they have moſt valuable, and puts them in great Baſkets Io 
made of Canes, which ſhut very cloſe; that he co up Ou 
vers theſe Baſkets with Skins of Roe-Bucks very neatly, and their 
and places them before the Altar, where they remain till | entrely | 
the Death of the reigning Chief ; that then he encloſes Th 
theſe Bones in the Altar itſelf, to make Room for the wry 25 
laſt dead. | ine ths 
3 ; p other W. 
L can ſay nothing on this laſt Article, only that I fav Wil : h 
ſome Bones in one or two Cheſts, but they made not half e 
2 Human Body: that they appear to be very old, and that G 
they were not on the Table which they ſay is the Altar, 7555 
As to the other Articles, 1ſt. As I was in the Temple the geek 
only by Day, I know not what paſſes in it at Night. 20, "ig ng: 
There was no Keeper in the Temple whenl viſited it. WW che . 
I very well ſaw, as I ſaid before, that there were ſome hi 1 * 
Marmoſets, or groteſque Figures; but I obſerved no Fi- hehtj 1 
gure of a Serpent. n 555 
As to what I have ſeen in ſame Relations, that this vat Rava 
Temple is hung with Tapeſtry, and the Floor covered The G. 


with. 
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with Cane Mats; that they put in it whatever they have 
that is handſomeſt, and that they bring every Vear hither 
the firſt Fruits of their Harveſt, we muſt certainly abate 
apreat deal of all this. I never ſaw any Thing more ſlo- 
renly and dirty, nor more in Diſorder. The Billets burnt 
upon the bare Ground ; and I ſaw no Mats on it, no more 
than on the Walls. M. Je Noir, who was with me, only 
told me that every Day they put a new Billet on the Fire, 
and that at the Beginning of every Moon they made a 
Proviſion for the whole Month. But he knew this onl 


by Report; for it was the firſt Time he had ſeen this 
Temple, as well as myſelf. - 


As to what regards the Nation of the Netcbez in general, 
here follows what I could learn of it. We ſee nothing in 
their outward Appearance that diſtinguiſhes them from 
the other Savages of Canada and Louiſiana. They ſel- 
dom make War, not placing their Glory in deſtroying 
Men. What diſtinguiſhes them more particularly, is the 
Form of their Government, entirely deſpotic ; a great 
Dependence, which extends even to a Kind of Slavery, 
in the Subjects; more Pride and Grandeur in the Chiefs, 
and their pacific Spirit, which, however, they have not 
entirely preſerved for ſome Years paſt. 


The Hurons believe, as well as they, that their heredi- 
ary Chiefs are deſcended from the Sun; but there is not 
ene that would be his Servant, nor follow him into the 
other World tor the Honour of ſerving him there, as it 
ten happens among the Natchez. 


15 de la Vega ſpeaks of this Nation as of a pow- 
ettul People, and about ſix Years ago they reckoned among 
them four thouſand Warriors. It appears that they were 
more numerous in the Time of M. de la Sale, and even 
Ken M. d'1berville diſcovered the Mouth of the Miſſiſip- 
f. At preſent the Natchez cannot raiſe two thouſand 
fiting Men. They attribute this Decreaſe to ſome con- 
apious Diſeaſes, which in theſe laſt Years have made a 
Wat Ravage among them. 


The Great Chief of the Natchez bears the Name of 
WWE SUN ; and it is always, as among the Hurons, the 
| N 2. Son 
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1 lated to him, that ſons; 
Son of the Woman, who 15 neareſt hs "ag Bak. perſor 
ſucceeds him. They give this Woman the Title of V. Count 


Chief; and though in general ſhe does not medal 
with e they pay her great Honours. dhe ang 
has alſo, as well as the Great Chief, the Power of Lit er e 
and Death. As ſoon as any one has had. the Misfortun ry 
to. diſpleaſe either of them, they order their Guards Wine 
whom they call Allouez, to kill him. Go and rid me 3 
& of that Dog,” ſay they; and they are immediate 
obeyed. Their Subjects, and even the Chiefs of the The 


illages, never approach them, but they ſalute then ; 
res Mig wigs up a Cry, which is a Kind of Hos 123 
ing. They do the ſame when they retire, and they r. he Cab 
tire walking backwards. When they meet them, they of Trio 
muſt ſtop, and range themſelves on both Sides of the nts 
Way, and make the ſame Cries till they are gone ow ae 
Their Subjects are alſo obliged to Carry them the be 0 tle Child 
their Harveſt, and of their Hunting and Fiſhing, 1 of the el 
no Perſon, not even their neareſt Relations, and thoit 3 
who are of noble Families, when they have the Honoi be che 
to eat with them, have a Right to put their Hand to th "leg 
Diſh, or to drink out of the ſame Veſſel. _ | they had 

5 | defi 
Every Morning, as ſoon as the Sun appears, the oy 4 8 Y 
Chief comes to the Door of his Cabin, turns himſe , "wa 
the Eaſt, and howls three Times, bowing down © WY fr their ! 
Earth. Then they bring him a Calumet, which 21 to facrific 
only for this Purpoſe, he ſmokes, and blows the oy times ten 
his Tobacco towards the Sun; then he does th F : the Perſon 
Thing towards the other three Parts of the 4 cod with 
acknowledges no Superior but the Sun, from E 1 | 
retends to derive his Origin. He exerciſes an unſimie They ar 
4 Power over his Subjects, can diſpoſe of their 7 . Habits, ho 
Lives, and for whatever Labours he requires of t rareſt” Re 
they cannot demand any Recompence. Lest 4 
N | x 4 non, a 
When this Great Chief, or the Woman Graf Time nag 
all their Aloueæ, or Guards, are obliged to par 1 ath ; an 
into the other World: But they are not the only tuell 0m their | 
who have this Honour; for ſo it is reckoned 9 Col Middle of 4 
and is greatly ſought after. The Death oi a a fore the « 


fometimes coſts the Lives of more than a hundred 
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ſons; and I have been aſſured that very few principal 
Perſons of the Natchez die, without being eſcorted to the 
Country of Souls by ſome of their Relations, their Friends, 
or their Servants. It appears by the various Relations 
which I have ſeen of theſe horrible Ceremonies, that they 
differ greatly. I ſhall here deſcribe the Obſequies of a 
Woman-Chief, as I had it from a Traveller, who was a 
Witneſs of them, and on - whoſe Sincerity I have good 
Reaſon to depend. e 


The Huſband of this Woman not being noble, that 7s 
6 ſay, of the Family of the Great Chief, his eldeſt Son 
ſtrangled him, according to Cuſtom : Then they cleared 
the Cabin of all it contained, and they erected in it a Kind 
of Triumphal Car, in which the Body of the deceaſed 
Woman, and that of her Huſband, were placed. A Mo- 
ment after they ranged round theſe Carcaſſes, twelve lit- 
tle Children, which their Parents had ſtrangled by Order 
of the eldeſt Daughter of the Woman-Chief, and who 
ſucceeded to the Dignity of her Mother. This being 
done, they erected in the public Place fourteen Scaffolds, 
adorned with Branches of Trees, and Cloths on which 
they had painted various Figures. Theſe Scaffolds were 
deſigned for as many Perſons, who were to accompany 
the Woman-Chief into the other World. Their Relati- 
ons were all round them, and eſteemed as a great Honour 
for their Families the Permiſſion that they had obtained 
o ſacrifice themſelves in this Manner. They apply ſome- 
times ten Years before-hand to obtain this Favour ; and 
the Perſons that have obtained it, muſt themſelves make 
Cord with which they are to be ſtrangled. 


They appear on their Scaffolds dreſſed in their richeſt 
Habits, holding in their Right Hand a great Shell. Their 
reareſt Relation is on their Right Hand, having under 
iis Left Arm the Cord which is to ſerve for the Execu- 
ton, and in his Right Hand a fighting Club. From 
Time to Time their neareſt Relation makes the Cry of 
Death; and at this Cry the fourteen Victims deſcend 
dom their Scaffolds, .and go and dance altogether in the 
Middle of the open Place that is before the Temple, and 
®ore the Cabin of the V/ oman-Chief, 

. That 
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That Day and the following ones they ſhew them great 
RNeſpect; They have each five Servants, and their Faces 
are painted red. Some add, that during the eight Days 
that precede their Death, they wear a red Ribbon round 
one of their Legs; and that during this Time, every Body 
ſtrives who ſhall be the firſt to feaſt them. However that 
may be, on the Occaſion I am ſpeaking of, the Fathers 
and Mothers who had ſtrangled their Children, took them 
up in their Hands and ranged themſelves on both Sides the 
Cabin : 'The fourteen Perſons, who were alſo deſtined 
to die, placed themſelves in the ſame Manner, and were 
followed by the Relations and Friends of the Deceaſed, 
all in Mourning ; hat is to ſay, their Hair cut off: They 
all made the Air reſound with ſuch frightful Cries, that 
one would have ſaid that all the Devils in Hell were come 
to howlin the Place. This was followed by the Dances 


of thoſe who were to die, and by the Songs of the Re- 


tions of the Woman-Chief. 


At laſt they began the Proceſſion. The Fathers and 
Mothers, who carried the dead Children, appeared the 
firſt, marching two and two, and came immediately be- 
fore the Bier on which was the Body of the Woman- Chief, 
which four Men carried on their Shoulders. All the o- 
thers came after in the ſame Order as the firſt. At eve- 
Ty ten Paces, the Fathers and Mothers let their Children 
fall upon the Ground: Theſe who carried the Bier, 
. walked upon them, then turned quite round them; 00 
that when the Proceſſion arrived at the Temple, theſe 
little Bodies were all in Pieces. | | 


While they buried the Body of the Woman-Chief in 
the Temple, they undreſſed the fourteen Perſons who 
were to die: They made them ſit on the Ground before 
the Door, each having two Savages by him; one © 
whom ſat on his Knees, and the other held his Arms be. 
hind. Then they put a Cord about his Neck, and covered] 
his Head with a Roe-buck's Skin: They made him ſwal 
low three Pills of Tobacco, and drink a Glaſs of Water; 
and the Relations of the Woman-Chief drew the twc 


Ends of the Cord, ſinging, till he was ſtrangled. Aft 
| | wi Cty 
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ich, they threw all the Carcaſſes into the ſame Pit, 
| which they covered with Earth. | b 


When the Great Chief dies, if his Nurſe is living, 
ſhe muſt die alſo. The French not being able to 
hinder this Barbarity, have often obtained Leave to bap- 
tze the young Children that were to be ſtrangled ; and 


Honour they were ſacrificed, in their pretended Para- 
ne.” | | | 


We know no Nation on this Continent, where the Fe- 
male Sex are more irregular, than in this. 'They are even 
forced by the Great Chief and his Subalterns to proftitute 
themſelves to all Comers : And a Woman, for being com- 
mon, is not the leſs eſteemed. Although Polygamy is 
permitted, and the Number of Women they may have is 
unlimited, e e each has only one, but he may put 
her away when he pleaſes; a Licence which few but the 
Chiefs make Uſe of. The Women are pretty well 
ſhaped for Savages, and neat enough in their Dreſs, and 
m every Thing they do. The Daughters of the Noble 
Families can marry none but obſcure Perſons ; but they 
have a Right to turn away their Huſbands when they 
pleaſe, and to take another, provided there is no Relatt- 
onſhip between them, | 5 


If their Huſbands are unfaithful to them, they can or- 
der them to be knocked on the Head, but they are not ſub- 
ect to the ſame Law themſelves. They may alſo have 
as many Gallants as they think fit, and the Huſband is 
not to take it amiſs. This is a Privilege belonging to the 
Blood of the Great Chief, The Huſband of any one of 
theſe muſt ſtand in the Preſence of his Wife in a reſpect- 
ful Poſture ; he does not eat with her; he ſalutes her in 
the fame Tone as her Domeſticks. The only Privilege 
viich ſuch a burthenſome Alliance procures him, is to 


moſe who ſer ve his Wife. 


The Natchez have two War Chiefs, two Maſters of 
lie Ceremonies for the Temple, two Officers to regulate 
” N 4 what 


who of Conſequence did not accompany thoſe, in whoſe 


e exempt from Labour, and to have Authority over 
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what is done in Treaties of Peace or War, one that hay 
the Inſpection of Works, and four others who are em. 
ployed to order every Thing in the public Feaſts. It i 
the Great Chief who appoints Perſons to theſe Offices 
and thoſe who hold them are reſpected and obeyed as he 


offerec 
the O 


every 
Temp 


would be himſelf. The Harveſt among the Natchez i The 
in common. The Great Chief ſets the Day for it, and {Mi from t. 
calls the Village together. Towards the End of July he Wi ference 
appoints another Day for the Beginning of a Feſtival, Wi ture + 
which laſts three Days, which are ſpent in Sports and the W 
Feaſting, f 1 . and th 
| Reaſon 
Each private Perſon contributes ſomething of his Hunt. Wives, 
ing, his Fiſhing, and his other Proviſions, which conſit Wi the Pec 
in Maiz, Beans, and Melons. The Great Chief and the WW then te 
Woman Chief preſide at the Feaſt, fitting in a Cabin rai WM fil tha 


ed above the Ground, and covered with Boughs : They Wi tc: tot 
are carried to it ina Litter, and the Great Chief holds in caſt the 
his Hand a Kind of Sceptre, adorned with Feathers of ther W 
various Colours. All the Nobles are round him in a re- bins; . 
ſpeQtul Poſture, The laſt Day the Great Chief makes 1 their Hi 
Speech to the Aſſembly: He exhorts every Body to be "*1gns ir 


exact in the Performance of their Duties, eſpecially oi eic V 


have a great Veneration for the Spirits which reſide in tie from he 


Temple, and to be careful in inſtructing their Children. Wi Vith the 
If any one has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome Action af 
Note, he makes his Elogium. Twenty Years ago, the Whe 
Temple was reduced to Aſhes by Lightning, Seven oi ie plan 
eight Women threw their Children into the midſtof the Itees a 
Flames to appeaſe the Genii, The Great Chief imme Clubs, 
diately ſent for theſe Heroines, gave them publickly greahih ito pric 
Praiſes, and finiſhed his Diſcourſe by exhorting the otheſ ber the 
Women to follow their great Example on a like Occa enliſt, p 
ſion. | : aces {tr 
Fr the Def 
The. Fathers of Families never fail to bring to the rders ; 
Temple the firſt Fruits of every Thing they gather; ae War, 
they do the ſame by all the Preſents that are made to ti 
Nation. They expoſe them at the Door of the Temp! When 
the Keeper of which, after having preſented them to tif lhe Expe 
Spirits, carries them to the Great Chief who diſtribute cauſes a ] 


them to whom he pleaſes, The Seeds are in like Mande 
Cneres 
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offered before the Temple with great Ceremony: But 
the Offerings which are made there of Bread and Flour 
every new Moon, are for the Uſe of the Keepers of .the 
Temple. | | 


The Marriages of the Natchez are very little different 
from thoſe of the Savages of Canada: The pringgyal Dif- 
ference we find in them conſiſts in that here the fu- 
ture Spouſe begins by making, to the Relations of 
the Woman, ſuch Preſents as have been agreed upon 
and that the Wedding is followed by a great Feaſt. The 
Reaſon why there are few but the Chiefs who have ſeveral 
Wives, is, that as they can get their Fields cultivated by 
the People without any Charge, their Wives are no Bur- 
then to them. The Chiefs marry with leſs Ceremony 
ſtill than the others. It is enough for them to give No- 
tice to the Relations of the Woman on whom they have 
alt their Eyes, that they place her in the Number of 
their Wives. But they keep but one or two in their Ca- 
bins; the others remain with their Relations, where 
their Huſbands viſit them when they pleaſe. No Jealouſy 
reigns in theſe Marriages : The Natchez lend one another 
their Wives without any Difficulty ; and 'tis probably 
from hence proceeds the Readineſs with which they part 
vith them to take others. N 


When a War Chief wants to levy a Party of Soldiers, 
te plants, in a Place marked out for that Purpoſe, two 
Trees adorned with Feathers, Arrows, and Fighting- 
Clubs, all painted red, as well as the Trees, which are 
ao pricked on that Side which is towards the Place whi- 
ther they intend to carry the War. 'Thoſe who would 
enliſt, preſent themſelves to the Chief, well dreſſed, their 
Faces ſmeared with various Colours, and declare to him 
tne Deſire they have to learn the Art of War under his 
Orders; that they are diſpoſed to endure all the Fatigues 
ar War, and ready to die, if needful, for their Country. 


When the Chief has got the Number of Soldiers that 
the Expedition requires, which he intends to make, he 
cauſes a Drink to be prepared at his Cabin, which is called 

| the 
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the Medicine of War. This is a Vomit made with a Roo WM «rtien 
boiled in Water: They give to each Man two Pots of it, Bl Rclati 
which they muſt drink all at once, and which they throy WW Didin, 
up again almoſt as ſoon as they have drank it, with mot prifon, 
violent Retchings. Afterwards they labour in making the WW ſuin f 
neceſſary Preparations ; and till the Day ſettled for ther They 

Departure, the Warriors meet every Evening and Mom. Souls 
ing in an open Place, where after much dancing, and te WW :#8 t 
ling their great Feats of Wat, every one ſings his dog WW receive 
of Death. Theſe People are not leſs ſuperſtition never: 
about their Dreams, than the Savages of Canada: Ther WW hc Gr 
needs only a bad Omen to cauſe them to return wha jeds in 
they are on a March. expoſe 
| his Pre 
the He: 
Want « 


The Warriors march with a great deal of Order, at 
take great Precautions to encamp, and to rally. The 
often ſend out Scouts, but they never ſet Centinel i 


Night : They put out all the Fires, they -recommend The 
themſelves to the Spirits, and they ſleep in Security, . recmbl 
ter the Chief has exhorted every one not to ſnore too loud after th 
and to keep always their Arms near them in good Cond» Patient 
tion. Their Idols are expoſed on a Pole leaning towa them th 
the Enemy, and all the Warriors, before they lie down, BW Juggler: 
ſs one after another, with their Fighting Clubs in ther They 3 
Hands, before theſe pretended Deities : Then they tun their Fa 
towards the Enemy's Country, and make great Threat: WM to procy 
Aings, which the Wind often carries another Way. Wanted, 
| | On to by 
It does not appear that the Natchez exerciſe on ther ion for t 
Priſoners, during the March the Cruelties which are uM quire, tl 
in Canada. When theſe Wretches are arrived at te Reed, t! 
Great Village, they make them ſing and dance ſever] like a Fu 
Days together before the Temple. After which they 2 where t! 
delivered to the Relations of thoſe who have been killed CGich;cs, 
during the Campaign. They on receiving them burſt they pla) 
to Tears, then after having wiped their Eyes with 04 wing, ö 
Scalps which the Warriors have brought home, they on ef thoſe \ 
together to reward thoſe who have made them the Preſett 
of their Captives, whoſe Fate is always to be burnt, * the 
| ; on the R. 
The Warriors change their N-mes as often as th] pal away 


perform new Exploits: they rec:ive them * , they 
| antienl | 
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N antient War Chief, and theſe Names have always ſome 
Relation to the Action by which they have merited this 
Diſtinction. Thoſe who for the firſt Time have made a 
Priſoner or taken off a Scalp, muſt, for a Month, ab- 
ſain from ſeeing their Wives, and from eating Fleſh. 
They imagine, that if they ſhould fail in this, that the 
douls of thoſe whom they have killed or burnt, would 
efet their Death, or that the firſt Wound they ſhould. 
receive would be mortal ; or at leaſt, that they ſhould 
never after gain any Advantage over their Enemies. If 
the Great Chief, called THE SUN, commands his Sub- 
eds in Perſon, they take great Care that he ſhould not 
expoſe himſelf too. much; leſs perhaps through Zeal for 
his Preſervation, than becauſe the other War Chiefs, and 
the Heads of the Party would be put to Death for their 
Want of Care in guarding him, 


nd The Jugglers, or Doctors of the Natchez, pretty much 
al- WT reſemble thoſe of Canada, and treat their Patients much 
ud, WY aſter the ſame Manner. They are well paid when the 
„Patent recovers ; but if he happens to die, it often coſts 


them their Lives. There is in this Nation another ſet of 
Jugglers, who run no leſs Riſque than theſe Doctors. 
They are certain lazy old Fellows, who, to maintain 
their Families without being obliged to work, undertake 
to procure Rain, or fine Weather, according as they are 
vanted. About the Spring Time they make a Collecti- 
on to buy of theſe pretended Magicians a favourable Sea- 
ſon for the Fruits of the Earth. If it is Rain they re- 
Qure, they fill their Mouths with Water, and with a 
Reed, the End of which is pierced with ſeveral Holes, 
ike a Funnel, they blow into the Air, towards the Side 
where they perceive ſome Clouds, whilſt holding their 
Wichicoue in one Hand, and their Manitou in the other, 
they play upon one, and hold the other up in the Air, in- 
Wing, by frightful Cries, the Clouds to water the Fields 
thoſe who have ſet them to Work. 


lf the Buſineſs is to obtain fine Weather, they mount 
on the Roof of their Cabins, make Signs to the Clouds to 
Pals away; and if the Clouds paſs away, and are diſperſ- 
id, they dance and ſing round about their Idols ; _ 
| they 
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they ſwallow the Smoke of Tobacco, and preſent their Wl dbout 
Calumets to the Sky. All the Time theſe Operations 
laſt, they obſerve a ſtrict Faſt, and do nothing but dance 
and ſing. If they obtain what they have promiſed, they 
are well rewarded; if they do not ſucceed, they are put Th 
to Death without Mercy. But they are not the ſame 
who undertake to procure Rain and fine Weather: The ne G 


Genius of one Perſon cannot, as they ſay, give both, They 
9 3 | : firſt V 
Mourning among theſe Savages conſiſts in cutting of Wi Perth, 
their Hair, and in not painting their Faces, and in abſenting they h 
themſelves from public Aſſemblies: But I know not hoy Relati 
long it laſts. I know not neither, whether they celebrate Then 
the grand Feſtival of the Dead, which I have before de the G 
ſcribed. It appears as if in this Nation, where every Bo WM cr + 
dy is in ſome Sort the Slave of thoſe who command, il Forks 
the Honours of the Dead are for thoſe who do ſo, eſpec. the En 
ally for the Great Chief, and the Woman Chief, 
Wh 
\ 'Treaties of Peace and Alliances are made with great ſadors, 
Pomp, and the Great Chief on theſe Occaſions abr placed 
ſupports his Dignity like a true Sovereign. As ſoon # Ne 
he is informed of the Day of the Arrival of the Ambaſl of the | 
dors, he gives his Orders to the Maſters of the Ceremo. makes 
nies, for the Preparations for their Reception, and name Mouth 
thoſe who are by Turns to maintain theſe Envoys; for1 Health 
is at the coſt of his Subjects, that he defrays the Fxpences WM make t 
of the Embaſlage. The Day of the Entry of the Ambal "gs 
ſadors, every one has his Place aſſigned him according b they gi 
his Rank; and when the Ambaſſadors are come withit Day t! 
five hundred Paces of the Great Chief, they ſtop, and ſing they kn 
the Song of Peace. | : ſeek 
5 : ; Lod In 
Commonly the Embaſſy s compoſed of thirty Men and "Hs p 
ſix Women. Six of the beſt Voices march at the Head Shoulde 
of this Train and ſing aloud, the reſt follow, and tie te regt 
Chichicout ſerves to regulate the Time. When the Gre tons in 
Chief makes Signs to the Ambaſſadors to approach, tie] 
renew their March: Thoſe who carry the Calumet, The! 
dance as they ſing, and turn themſelves on every _ but in t 
with many Motions, and make a great many SR ſet up a 
and Contorſions. They renew the ſame Tricks roa it: The 


about 
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about the Great Chief when they are come near him; 
then they rub him with their Calumet from Head to 
Foot, and afterwards go and rejoin their Company. 


Then they fill a Calumet with Tobacco, and holding 
Fire in one Hand, they advance all together towards 
me Great Chief, and preſent him the Calumet lighted. 
They ſmoke with him, and blow towards. the Sky the 
ft Whiff of their Tobacco, the ſecond towards the 
Farth, and the third round about the Horizon. When 
they have done this, they preſent their Calumets to the 
Relations of the Great Chief, and the Subaltern Chiefs. 
Then they go and rub with their Hands the Stomach of 
the Great Chief, after which they rub themſelves all 
over the Body; and laſtly, they lay their Calumets on 
| Forks over-againſt the Great Chief, and the Orator of 
the Embaſſy begins his Speech, which laſts an Hour. 


When he has finiſhed, they make Signs to the Ambaſ- 
ſadors, who till now were ſtanding, to fit down on Benches 
placed for them near the Great Chief, who anſwers their 
Diſcourſe, and ſpeaks alſo a whole Hour. Then a Maſter 
of the Ceremonies lights a great Calumet of Peace, and 
makes the Ambaſſadors ſmoke in it, who ſwallow the firſt 
Mouthful. Then the Great Chief enquires after their 
Health, and all thoſe who are preſent at the Audience 
make them the ſame Compliment; then they conduct 
them to the Cabin that is appointed for them, and where 
they give them a great Feaſt. The Evening of the ſame 
Day the Great Chief makes them a Viſit ; but when 
they know he is ready to do them this Honour, they go 
to ſeek him, and carry him on their Shoulders to their 
Lodging, and make him fit on a great Skin. One of 
them places himſelf behind him, leans his Hands on his 
Shoulders, and ſhakes him a pretty long Time, whilſt 
the reſt, ſitting round on the Earth, ſing their great Ac- 
tions in the Wars. | 


Theſe Viſits are renewed every Morning and Evaning; 
but in the laſt the Ceremonial varies. The Ambaſſadors 
ſet up a Poſt in the midſt of their Cabin, and fit all round 
it: The Warriors who accompany the Great Chief, or 

| as 
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as they call him, the Sun, dreſſed in their fineſt Robes, 
dance, and one by one ſtrike the Poſt, and relate thei 
braveſt Feats of Arms; after which they make Preſeny 
to the Ambaſſadors. The next Day they are permitted 
for the-firſt Time to walk about the Village, and even 
Night they make them Entertainments, which conſiſt on- 
ly in Dances. When they are on their Departure, the 
Maſter of the Ceremonies ſupplies them with all the Pro- 


viſions they may want for their Journey, and this is 4 
ways at the Expence of private Perſons. 


L 


furney 
ſeriptt, 


The greateſt Part of the Nations of Louiſiana had fir. a 
( 


merly their 'Temples, as well as the Natchez, and inal 
' theſe Temples there was a perpetual Fire. It ſeems al 
ſo probable, that the Maubilens had over all the People 
of this Part of Plorida, a Kind of Primacy of Religion; 
for it was at their Fire they were obliged to kindle 1H. 
which by Negligence or Accident had been ſuffered tog 
out. But at preſent the Temple of the Natchez is the 
only one that ſubſiſts, and it is held in great Veneration 


Maps 


Am a 
have 

wen it tl 
nine 


among all the Savages which inhabit this vaſt Continent, liſhe 
the Decreaſe of which Nation is as conſiderable, and ha Ti 

been till more ſudden, than that of the Savages of Can as 

| 


da, without its being poſſible to diſcover the true Cauk 


of it. Whole Nations have entirely diſappeared withi undred 
forty Years at moſt, Thoſe which are ſtill ſubſiſting 5 
are but the Shadow of what they were when M. de 3 te 
Sale diſcovered this Country. I take my Leave of yol, be 3 f 
Madam, for Reaſons which I ſhall have the Honour 9 C *7 - 
explain to you ſoon, ic % 
os Ich he 

1 an, &e. ned hi 

the ot} 

Dital of 

bt with 2 


ar native 
bete Tre 


pe, thi 
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LETTER EX 


urney from the NATCHEZ to New ORLEANS. De- 
ſcription of the Country, and of ſeveral Villages of the 
SAVAGES, and of the Capital of LoulsIANA. 


MaDAM, | New ORLEANS, Jan. 10. 


Am at length arrived in this famous City, which they 
have called la nouvelle Orleans. Thoſe who have 
wen it this Name, thought that Orleans was of the fe- 
nine Gender: But what ſignifies that? Cuſtom has 
ſublihed it, and that is above the Rules of Grammar. 


This City is the firſt, which one of the greateſt Rivers 
i the World has ſeen raiſed on its Banks. If the eight 
undred fine Houſes, and the five Pariſhes, which the 
(ews-Papers gave it ſome Time ago, are reduced at 
ent to an hundred Barracks, placed in no very great 
Vrder; to a great Store-Houſe, built of Wood; to two 
[three Houſes, v/hich would be no Ornament to a Vil- 
be: of France; and to the half of a ſorry Store-Houſe, 
ich they agree to lend to the Lord of the Place, and 
ich he had no ſooner taken Poſſeſſion of, but they 
med him out-to dwell under a Tent ; what Pleaſure, 
L the other Side, to ſee inſenſibly encreaſing this future 
pital of a fine and vaſt Country, and to be able to ſay, 
it with a Sigh, like the Hero of Virgil, ſpeaking of his 
native Place conſumed by the Flames, and the Fields 
dete Troy Town Had been *, but full of a well grounded 
ve, this wild and deſert Place which the Reeds and 

1 | 'Trees 


Et Campos, ubi Troja fuit. 
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Trees do yet almoſt wholly cover, will be one Day, w 
perhaps that Day is not far off, an opulent City, andi 


Metropolis of a great and rich Colony. 


Won You will aſk me, Madam, on what I found this Hop 
I found it on the Situation of this City, at thirty-thn 
Leagues from the Sea, and on the Side of a navigable} 
ver, that one may come up to this Place in twenty fn 
Hours : On the Fruitfulneſs of the Soil; on the Mil 
neſs and Goodneſs of its Climate, in 300 North Latituk 
on the Induſtry of its Inhabitants ; on the Neighbour 
of Mexico, to which we may go in fifteen Days by & 
on that of the Havannab, which is ſtill nearer ; and 
the fineſt Iſlands of America, and of the Engliſh Colo 
Need there any Thing more to render a City flouriſhin 
Rome and Paris had not ſuch conſiderable Beginnin 
were not built under ſuch happy Auſpices, and 1k 


Founders did not find on the Seine and the Tyber the 


vantages we have found on the Miiſſiſippi, in Compaii 


of which, thoſe two Rivers are but little Brooks. 


But before I undertake to mention what there is ke 


worthy your Curioſity, that I may proceed according 


Order, I ſhall take up my Journal again where I bi 


it off. 


I ſtayed at the Natchez much longer than I expect 
and it was the abandoned Condition in which I found 
French, with Reſpe& to ſpiritual Aids, that kept! 
there till after Chriſtmas. The Dew of Heaven hath 
yet fallen on this fine Country, which above all ollt 


may boaſt of its Portion of the Fatneſs of the Earth. 


late M. d' Iberville had deſtined a Jeſuit * for this Pur 
who accompanied him in the ſecond Voyage he mai 


Louiſiana, with a Deſign to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity ina 


tion, whoſe Converſion, he made no Doubt, wou 


followed by that of all the reſt. But this Mifſionar7 | 
ſing by the Village of the Bayagou/as, thought he fol 


there more favourable Diſpoſitions for Religion, and v 


he was thinking to fix his Abode amongſt them, he 
Al 


Called to France by ſuperior Orders. | 


* Father Pau! Du Rs. 
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After this, an Eccleſiaſtic of Canada * was ſent to the 
atchez, and remained there a pretty long Time, but he 
made no Proſelytes, though he had gained the good Gra- 
es of the Woman Chief, who out of Reſpect to him, 
gave his Name to one of her Sons. This Miſſionary having 
deen obliged to make a Journey to Maubille, was killed on 
he Way by Savages, who probably only wanted his Bag- 
age, as it had happened before to another Prieſt + on the 
ide of the Akanſas. Since that Time all Louiſiana, above 
he llinois, has remained without any Prieſt, except the 
Tinicas, who have had for ſeveral Years an Ecclefiaſtic f, 
whom they loved and eſteemed, ard whom they would 
ave made their Chief, and who, notwithſtanding, could 
erer perſuade one of them to embrace Chriſtianity. 


But it is ſomething prepoſterous to think of taking 
leaſures for the Converſion of Infidels, whilſt the Houſ- 
Id even of the Faith are almoſt all without Paſtors. I 
ave already had the Honour of telling you, Madam, 
hat the Canton of the Natchez is the moſt populous of 
he Colony; nevertheleſs it is five Years ſince any French- 
an has heard Maſs here, or even ſeen a Prieſt. I foon 
aw that the Privation of the Sacraments had produced in the 
preateſt Part of them that Indifference for the Exerciſes of 
eligion, which is the common Effect of ſuch Privation : 
et many ſhewed a great deſire to take Advantage of my 
eeence, for regulating the Affairs of their Conſciences 
nd I thought it was my Duty to help them to this 
omfort without much Sollicitation. 


The firſt Propoſal that they made to me was, that I 
ould agree to marry in the Preſence of the Church, 
dme Inhabitants, who by Virtue of a civil Contract, 
aun up in the Preſence of the Commandant and the 
uncipal Clerk, lived together without any Scruple, al- 
aging, as well as they who had authorized this Concu- 
nage, the Neceſſity of peopling the Country, and the 
mpoſſibility of having a Prieſt. I repreſented to them, 
at there was one at the Yaſous, and at New Orleans, 
Id that the Matter was worth the Pains of taking the 
Vor. II. | O Journey : 


M. de S. Coſme, + M. Frucault. f M. Da ion. 
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this Place will become inacceſſible. 


4 
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Journey: They replied, that the contracting Parties were 
not in a Condition to take long Journies, nor to be at the 
Expence of bringing a Prieſt hither. In ſhort, the Evil 
was done, and there remained nothing but to remedy it, 
which I did. Then I confeſſed all who preſented them. 


ſelves, but the Number of theſe was not ſo great as I had 


hoped. 


Nothing more detaining me at the Natchez, I departed 
from thence the 26th of December, pretty late, accom- 
panied by M. de Pauger, the King's Engineer, who was 
viſiting the Colony, to examine the Places where it wa 
fit to build Forts. We went four Leagues and encamped 
at the Side of a little River, which we found on the Lett, 
We re-imbarked the next Day, two Hours before it was 
light, with the Wind pretty high, and againſt us. The 
River in this Place makes a Circuit of fourteen Leagues; 
and as we turned, the Wind turned with us, being beaten 
back by the Land, and by the Iſlands, which we found 
in great Numbers, ſo that it was always in our Faces 
Notwithſtanding which, we went ten Leagues farther, 
and entered into another little River on the Left Hand. 
All Night we heard a great Noiſe, and I thought it was 


the Effect of the Wind, that was grown ſtronger; but 


they aſſured me that the River had been very quiet, and 
that the Noiſe which had waked me, was made by the 
Fiſh, that daſhed about the Water with their Tails, 


The 28th, after having gone two Leagues, we arrived 
at the River of the Tonicas, which appeared to me at fir 
to be but a Brook; but at 2 Muſket-Shot Diſtance from 
its Mouth it forms a very pretty Lake. If the Miſſſpb. 
continues to throw itſelf as it does on the other Side, all 
The River of the 
Tonicas has its Source in the Country of the Tcha#as, 
and its Courſe is very much obſtructed with Falls. The 
Village is beyond the Lake, on a pretty high Ground; 
yet they fay that the Air here is bad, which they attribute 
to the Quality of the Waters of the River; but I ſhould 
rather judge that it proceeds from the Stagnation of the 
Waters in the Lake. — This Village is built in a Circle, 
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round a very large open Space, without any Incloſure, 
and moderately peopled. 


Outſide for the Cabin of a Savage. We ſee on it ſome 


pects to find them. The Inſide is dark, and I obſerved 
nothing in it but ſome Boxes, which they aſſured me 
were full of Clothes and Money. The Chief received 
us very politely; he was dreſſed in the French Faſhion, 
and ſeemed to be not at all uneaſy in that habit. Of all 
the Savages of Canada, there is none fo much depended 
on by our Commandants as this Chief. He loves our 


5 Nation, and has no Cauſe to repent of the Services he 
0 bas rendered it. He trades with the French, whom he 
ſupplies with Horſes and Fowls, and he underſtands his 
n Trade very well. He has learnt of us to hoard up Mo- 
d ney, and he is reckoned very rich. He has a long Time 
„et off the Dreſs of a Savage, and he takes a Pride in ap- 
|; paring always well dreſſed, according to our Mode. 

a5 The other Cabins of the Village are partly ſquare, as 
ut that of the Chief, and partly round, like thoſe of the 
. Micbez. The Place round which they all ſtand, is a- 
e 


bout a hundred Paces Diameter; and notwithſtanding the 
Heat of the Weather was that Day ſuffocating, the 
young People were diverting themfelves at a Kind of 


1 Truck, much like our's. 

1 

m There are two other Villages of this Nation at a little 
pp! Diſtance from this; and this is all that remains of a Peo- 
all ple formerly very numerous. ſaid before, that they had 
he i Miſſionary whom they greatly loved: I have learnt that 
aſs 


they drove him away not long fince, becauſe he had 

he burnt their Temple; which nevertheleſs they have not 

d; rebuilt, nor lighted their Fire again; a certain Proof of 

x therlittle Attachment to their falſe Religion! They even 

Con recalled the Miſſionary ; but they heard all he could 

if to them with an Indifference, which he could never 
Mquer, and he has forſaken them in his Turn. 


The Cabin of the Chief is very much adorned on the 


Figures in Relievo, which are not ſo ill done as one ex- 


Os | . 


1 
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From the Bottom of the Lake, or the Bay of the Joni, 


cas, if we uſed Canoes of Bark, we might make a Portage be c 
of two Leagues, which would fave ten on the Miiſſiſippi; tlem 
but this is not practicable with Pettiaugres. Two Leagues this 
lower than the River of the Tonicas, we leave on the let o 
Right Hand the Red River, or Rio Colorado; at the En- any 
trance of which, the famous Ferdinand de Soto, the Con- 
queror of Florida, ended his Days and his Exploits, or Ju 
rather his Rambles. This River runs Eaſt and Welt Begit 
ſome Time, then turns to the South. It is ſcarcely na. Reyne 
vigable for Pettiaugres, and that for no more than forty and A 
Leagues; after which we meet with unpafſable Marſhes. 1s not 
Its Mouth appeared to me to be about two hundred Fa- with 
thom wide. Ten Leagues higher, it receives on the | they 
Right Hand the Black River, otherwiſe called the River on for 
of the Ozatchitas; which comes from the North, and has of thi 
Water only for ſeven Months in the Year. oe: 
| ain f 
Nevertheleſs there are ſeveral Grants ſituated here, with | 
which in all Appearance will not grow very rich. The Cloth 
Motive of this Settlement is the Neighbourhood of the Men 2 
Spaniards, which at all Times has been a fatal Entice- garine: 
ment to this Colony. In Hopes of trading with them, am aft. 
they leave the beſt Lands in the World uncultivated. The A once 
Natchitoches are ſettled on the Red River, and we have 
judged it convenient to build a Fort among them, to hin- The 
der the Spaniards from ſettling nearer us. We encanp- but the 


ed the twenty-ninth, a little below the Mouth of the Red ver, be 


River, in a very fine Bay. and of v 
and mz 
The 3oth, after having gone five T.eagues, we paſſed Wood, 


a ſecond Point cut off, The Miſ/i/ppi, in this Place, dides of 
makes a great Winding. Some Canadians, by Dint ot perhaps 
hollowing a little Brook, which was behind the Point, | rope t 
brought the Waters of the River into it; which ſpreal- WW " this P 
ing themſelves impetuouſly in this new Channel, com- dam, at 
pleatly cut off the Point, and hath ſaved Travellers four- J make 
teen Leagues of Way. The old Bed of the River is ac- 


tually dry, and has no Water in it but in the Seaſon of The \ 
the Floods; an evident Proof that the Mifji/ippt calts * be g 
itrelf here towards fhe Eaſt; and this deſerves 10 am for 


be | Palme, ha 
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be conſidered with the greateſt Attention, in making Set- 
tlements-on- either Side of the River. The Depth of 


this new Channel has been lately ſounded, and they have 


let out a line in it of thirty Fathom long, without finding 


any Bottom. 


Juſt below, and on the ſame Hand, we ſaw the weak 
Beginnings of a Grant, which bears the Name of St. 
Reyne, and at the Head of which are Meſſrs. de Coetlogon 
and Rolli. It is fituated on a very fertile Soil, and there 


they want Men for Labour, and Men want an Inclinati- 
on for Labour; and this ſeemed to us to be the Condition 
of this Grant. We went a League further this Day, and 
came to the Grant of Madam de Mezieres, where the 
Rain ſtopped us all the next Day. Some Huts, covered 
with the Leaves of the Lattanier and a great Tent of 
Cloth at preſent form all this Grant. They wait for 
Men and Goods from the Black River, where the Ma- 
gaines-are, and which they are not willing to leave. I 
am afraid that by endeavouring to make two Settlements 
at once, both will fail. 


The Soil on which they have begun this, is very good; 
but they muſt. build a Quarter of a League from the Ri- 
ver, behind a Cypreſs Wood, which is a marſhy Ground, 
and of which they might make Advantage in ſowing Rice, 
and making Gardens. Two Leagues further in the 
Wood, there is a Lake two Leagues in Compaſs, the 
dides of which are covered with wild Fowl, and which 
bethaps may ſupply them with Fiſh, when they have de- 


ſroyed the Caimans, which ſwarm in it. I have learnt 


n this Place ſome Secrets; which you ſhall have, Ma- 
dam, at the ſame Rate they coſt me; for I have no Time 
o make Trial of them. 


The Male Cypreſs bears in this Country a Pod; which 
muſt be gathered green, and then they find it a ſovereign 
am for Cuts. That which is diſtilled from the G- 
Fame, has, among other Virtues, that of curing the Drop- 


9 7 


is nothing to fear from the overflowing of the River: But 
with Nothing, Nothing can be done, eſpecially when 


- 


8 
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in another Plaec, and which we find continually on a 
the Route which I have made from the Lake Ontario, i; 
a certain Remedy againſt all Hurts of the Skin. You 
mult take the Inſide of the Bark, boil it in Water, bathe 
the Wound with this Water, and then lay on the Aſhe; 
of the Bark itſelf. 


On New-Year*'s-Day we went to ſay Maſs three 
Leagues from Madam de Mezieres, in a Grant very wel 
ſituated, and which belongs to M. Diron d Artaguetty, 
Inſpector General of the Troops of Louiſiana. They 
brought us here a menſtrous Tortoiſe, and they aſſured 
us that theſe Animals were capable of breaking a large 


Iron Bar, If the Fact is true, for I ſhould be willing 6 | 


| fee it before I believe it, the Saliva of theſe Animals muf 
be a very powerful Diſſolvent. As for the Leg of 4 
Man, I would not truſt it in their Jaws. This is certain, 
that the Meat of that which I ſaw, was enough to ſatis 
ten Perſons who had good Stomachs. We ſtaid all the 
Day in this Grant, which is not much forwarder than the 
reſt, and which they call 4e Baton rouge, (the red Stick, 


The next Day we made eleven Leagues, and we en- 
camped a little below the Bayagoulas, which we had {ct 
on the Right Hand, after having viſited here the Ruin 
of the antient Village I mentioned before. It was ver 
populous about twenty Years fince. The Small-Pox hat 
deſtroyed a Part of its Inhabitants, the reſt are gone awyj 
and diſperſed ; They have not ſo much as even heard an) 
News of them for ſeveral Years, and *tis a Doubt whether 
there is a ſingle Family remaining. The Land they po 
ſeſſed is very rich. Meſſrs. Paris have a Grant here, 
where they have planted in Rows a great Number of whit 
Mulberry-Trecs, and they make very fine Silk here 3 
ready. They alſo. begin to cultivate here, with much 
Succeſs, Indigo and Tobacco. If they laboured the ſame 
in all other Places, the Proprietors of Grants would ſoon 
be indemnified for all their Expences. 5 


* Fe died lately the King's Lieutenant at Cape Francois, 


in St. Domingo. 


ſy. The IG of thoſe great Cotton Trees 1 mentioned | 
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The 3d of January we arrived about Ten o' Clock in 
the Morning at the little Village of the Oumas, which is 
on the Left, and where there are ſome French Houſes. A 
Quarter of a League higher up in the Country, is the great 
Village. This Nation is very well affected to us. The 
Miſſſippi begins to fork, or to divide into two Branches, 
two Leagues higher. It has hollowed itſelf on the Right, 
to which it always inclines, a Channel, which they call 
the Fork of the Chetimachas, or Sitimachas; and which, 
before it carries its Waters to- the Sea, forms a prett 
urge Lake. The Nation of the Chetimachas, is almo 
entirely deſtroyed; the few that remain are Slaves in the 
Colony. | | | | 


We went that Day ſix Leagues beyond the Oumas, and 
ve paſſed the Night on the fine Spot where they had ſet- 
ted the Grant of M. le Marquis D' Ancenis, at preſent 
Duke de Bethune z which, by a Fire happening in the 
geat Magazine, and by ſeveral other Accidents one after 
another, is reduced to nothing. The Colapiſſas had here 
formed a little Village, which did not ſubſiſt long. 


The 4th we arrived before Noon at the great Village 


1 of the Colapiſſas. It is the fineſt Village of Louiſiana, 
un et they reckon in it but two hundred Warriors, who 
wn have the Character of being very brave. Their Cabins 
dein the Shape of a Pavilion, like thoſe of the Sioux, 


and they ſeldom make 14 Fire in them. They have a 
double Roof; that in the Inſide is made of the Leaves of 
* the Lattenier, interwoven together, that in the Outſide 
8 made of Mats. 


tie WY, The Cabin of the Chief is thirty-ſix Feet Diameter: 
| had not before ſeen one ſo large; for that of the Great 
Pa” Chief of the Natchez is but thirty Feet. As ſoon as we 
ame WI beared in Sight of this Village, they beat a Drum; and 
oon e were ſcarcely landed, before the Chief ſent his Com- 
ments to me. I was ſurpriſed, in advancing towards 

re e Village, to ſee the Drummer dreſſed in a long Gown, 
alf white and half red, with white Sleeves on the red 

ws, vide, and red Sleeves on the white. I enquired into the 

| | O 4 | | Origin 
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Origin of this Cuſtom, and they told me it was not au. T 
tient ; that a Governor of Louiſiana had made a Preſent of the ( 
a Drum to theſe Savages, who have always been our faith. from 
ful Allies, and that this Kind of Beadle's Habit was their Wi ing. 
| own Invention. The Women are better ſhaped hen «ns, 
than in Canada, and their Way of dreſſing themſelves i; and i 
alſo ſomething more becoming. ana. labor 
| ring 5 8 i dian 
After Dinner, we went five Leagues further, and wil bited 
Nopped at Cannes brultes, (the burnt Reeds,) where th the N 
Grant of M. le Comte Dꝰ Artagnan has an Habitation o WW loſt n. 
it, which 1s alſo to ſerye him for a Store-Houſe, if it s ample 
not the Fate of almoſt all the reſt. This Houſe is on the very 
Left; and the firſt Object that preſented itſelf tom bundr 
Sight, was a great Croſs ſet up on the Bank of the River 
about which they actually fing Veſpers. This is the fir 
Place of the Colony, from the Illinois, where I found th 
Mark of our Religion. Two Mouſquetaires, M. D' A. 
ziguiere, and de Benac * are the Directors of this Grant; 
and it was M. de Benac who had the Direction of the 
Houſe of Cannes brultes, together with M. Chevalier, 
Nephew to the Maſter of the Mathematics to the King 
Pages. They have no Prieſt, but it is not their Fault: 
They had one whom they were obliged to get rid of, be- 
cauſe he was a Drunkard; and they judged rightly, that 
a bad Prieſt is likely to do more Harm in a new Settlement, 
where he has no 9 5 that watches over his Condud, 
than his Services are worth. 8 7 5 85 | 


Between the Colapiſſas and the Cannes brultes, we lea 
on the Right Hand the Spot which was formerly poſſeſſe 
by the Taenjas ; who, in the Time of M. de la Salty 
made a great Figure in this Country, but who have en 
tirely diſappeared for ſome Years. This is the finell 
Place, and the beſt Soil of Louiſiana. M. de Meuſe, t 
whom it was granted, has done nothing here yet: Neve! 
theleſs he keeps here a Director, who has neither Mc 
nor Merchandize. h n. 


* The laſt is now Captain in the Troops of Louiſiana. 
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The 5th, we ſtopped to dine at a Place which they call 
the Chapitoulas, and which is but three Leagues diſtant 
from New Orleans, where we arrived at five in the Even- 
ing. The Chapitoulas, and ſome neighbouring Habitati- 
ons, are in a very good Condition. The Soil is fruitful, 
and it is fallen into the Hands of People that are ſkilful and 
kborious. They are the Sieur du Breuil and three Cana- 
dan Brothers, named Chauvins. The laſt have contri- 
buted nothing but their Induſtry, which was perfected by 
the Neceſlity of labouring for a Subſiſtance. They have 
loft no Time, they have ſpared no Pains, and their Ex- 
ample is a Leſſon for thoſe lazy People, whoſe Poverty 
very unjuſtly diſparages a Country which will render a 
hundred-fold of whatever is ſowed 1n it. 
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LET TER XXXII. 


%urncy from New ORLEANS #0 the Mouth of the M1s- 


$181PPI : Deſcription of this River quite to the Sea. 
Reflexions on the Grants. t 


TouLouss ISLAND, er LaBarrst (the Buoy, 
or SEA MARK) January 26. 
Map AM, 


HE Environs of New Orleans have nothing very 
remarkable. I did not find this City ſo well ſituat- 
da] had been told. Others are not of the ſame Opi- 
mon. Theſe are the Reaſons on which their Opinion is 
founded; I will afterwards explain mine. The firſt is, 
that about a League from hence, inclining to the North 
Lat, they have found a little River, which they have 
called the Bayouc of St. Jobn *, which at the End of 
two Leagues diſcharges itſelf into the Lake Pontchay- 
han, which communicates with the Sea: By this 
ttey ſay, it is eaſy to keep up a certain Commerce be- 
een the Capital and Ia Maubile, Biloxi, and all the 
ther Poſts which we poſſeſs near the Sea. The ſecond 
u that below this City, the River makes a great Turn, 
which they have called Je Detour aux Anglois (the Engliſh 
Reach,) which may cauſe a Retardment, which they 
Juge very advantageous to prevent a Surpriſe. Theſe Rea- 
Ms are ſpecious, but they don't appear to me to be ſolid ; 
Ain the firſt Place, thoſe who have reaſoned in this 
Manner, have ſuppoſed that the Entrance of the River 
Wd receive none but ſmall Veſlels ; therefore in this 


Caſe, 


* Bojuuc in the Savage Language Ggnifics a Rivulet. 
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Caſe, what is there to be feared from a Surpriſe, if th 


Town is ever fo little fortified, as I ſuppoſe in my Tu 
it will be ſoon? Will they come to attack it with Boa 
or with Veſſels which cannot carry Guns? On the oth 


Hand, in whatever Place the City is ſituated, muſt not th 


Mouth of the River be defended by good Batteries, and by 
Fort, which will at leaſt give Timè to receive Intelligent 
and to keep themſelves ready to receive the Eneny 
In the ſecond Place, what Neceſſity is there for this Con 
munication, which cannot be carried on but by Bo 
and with Poſts, which they cannot ſuccour if they wr 
attacked; and from which conſequently they can recen 
but weak Succours, which for the moſt Part are gooth 
nothing: I add, that when a Veſſel muſt go up the . 
gliſb Reach, they muſt change their Wind every Momen 
which may detain them whole Weeks to make ſevent 
eight Leagues. 0 | 


A little below Now Orleans, the Land begins to hav 


but little Depth on both Sides the M:/5/ippi, and this ge 
on diminiſhing quite to the Sea. It is a Point of Land 
which does not appear very antient ; for if we dig eve | 
little in it we find Water; and the Number of Shoals an 
little Iſlands, which we have ſeen formed within twen 
years paſt in all the Mouths of the River, leave no Rom 
to doubt that this Slip of Land was formed in the ſan 
Manner. It appears certain, that when M. de la% 
came down the Miſiſippi quite to the Sea, the Mouth! 
this River was not the ſame as it is at preſent. 


The more we approach the Sea, the more what If 
appears evident: The Bar has ſcarce any Water in 
greateſt Part of thoſe little Outlets, which the River h 
opened for itſelf, and which are ſo much encreaſed onl 
by the Means of the Trees, which are brought down vil 
the Current, one of which being ſtopt by its Branche 
or by its Roots, in a Place where there is little Dept 
ſtops a thouſand others. I have ſeen Heaps of thee 2 
Leagues from hence, one of which alone would have | 
ed all the Wood-Yards of Paris. Nothing is capable « 
removing them, the Mud which the River brings dos 


ſerves them for a Cement, and covers them by VEE 
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rey Inundation leaves a new Layer, and in ten Years 
moſt the Reeds and Shrubs begin to grow upon them. 
Thus have been formed the greateſt Part of the Points 
u Iſlands, which make the River ſo often change its 
qurle. | | 


[have nothing to add to what TI ſaid in the Beginning 
the former Letter concerning the preſent State of New 
leans, The trueſt Idea that you can form of it, is to 
mreſent to yourſelf two hundred Perſons that are ſent 
build a City, and who are encamped on the Side of a 
at River, where they have thought of nothing but to 
Aer themſelves from the Injuries of the Air, whil(k 
7 wait for a Plan, and have built themſelves Houſes. 
[de Pauger, whom I have ſtill the Honour to accom- 
m, has juſt now ſhewed me one of his drawing. It is 
r me and very regular; but it will not be fo eaſy to 
kecute it, as it was to trace it on Paper. We ſet out 
e 22d of July for Biloxi, which is the Head-Quarters. 
aween New Orleans and the Sea there are no Grants; 
ey would have too little Depth; there are only ſome 
ball private Habitations, and ſome Magazines for the 
at Grants. 


behind one of theſe Habitations, which is on the Right, 
mediately below the Engliſh Reach, there was not 
Ing fince a Village of the Chavuachas, the Ruins of 
lich I viſited. I found nothing entire but the Cabin of 


our Peaſants in France, only with this Difference, that 
lad no Windows. It was built of Branches of Trees, 
Vacancies between which were filled up with the 
ares of Lattanier; the Roof was of the ſame Structure. 
Us Chief is very abſolute, as are all thoſe of Florida; 
never hunts or ſhoots but for his Diverſion, for his 
ects are obliged to give him Part of their Game. His 
lage is at preſent on the other Side of the River, half a 
gue lower, and the Savages have tranſported thither 
kn the Bones of their Dead. 


Alittle below their new Habitation the Coaſt is much 
der than any where hereabout, and it appezrs to me 
: | that 


e Chief, which was pretty much like the Houſe of one 
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vouring to eſcape by where it finds the leaſt Reſiſtance, 


and ſome Magazines. 'They might unload Veſſels here, 
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that they ſhould have placed the City there. It would be Hund th 
but twenty Leagues from the Sea, and with a South come or 
Wind, or a moderate South Eaſt, a Ship would get upin MWlittle V 
fifteen Hours. The Night of the 23d we quitted the M6: Salt 
Boat which had brought us hither, and embarked in: {Wring the 
Brigantine, in which we fell down with the Stream al at roun 
Night. The next Morning by Day-Break we had paſſed I cute fre 
a new Circuit, which the River makes, and which they {WL exgue | 
call the Reach of the Piakimines. beyond t 


has been 
does not 


We found ourſelves ſoon after in the midſt of the Paſts 
of the Miſſiþppi, where it requires the greateſt Attentich 


to work the Ship, that it may not be drawn into ſome one M. P. 
of them, from whence it would be impoſſible to recover ¶Piot Ker 
it. The greateſt Part are only little Rivulets, and ſome ing and d 
are even only ſeparated by Sand-Banks, which are almot {Wrurigable 
level with the Water. It is the Bar of the Mini State in w 
which has ſo greatly multiplied theſe Paſſes; for it is ey Cbanges 


to conceive by the Manner in which I have faid thereare 
formed every Day new Lands, how the River, endes- 


and Soutl 
going up 
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high. In 
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makes itſelf a Paſſage, ſometimes one Way and ſometime: 
another; from whence it might happen, if Care was not 
taken, that none of theſe Paſſages would be praQticabt 
for Veſſels. The Night of the 24th we anchored beyond 
the Bar, over- againſt Ia Baliſe. 


The contrary Wind keeping us ſtill here, we were vil 


ling to make ſome Advantage of this Delay. Yeſterday, From v 
the 25th, being Sunday, I began by ſinging a great Mas Welt for | 
in the Iſland, which they call la Baliſe, on Account of a lere are f 
Sea-Mark which they have ſet up for the Direction of is to be 
Ships. I afterwards bleſſed it, we named it Toulouſe Nad that w 
Iſland, and we ſang the Te Deum. This Iſland is ſcarce Huth and 


lent, mak 
but Dange 
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more than half a League in Compaſs, taking in alſo ano- 
ther Iſland which is ſeparated from it by a Gutter, where 
there is always Water. On the other Hand it is vel 
low, excepting only one Place, where the Floods never 
come, and where there is Room enough to build a Fort 


which could not eaſily paſs the Bar with their whole 
Lading. ul 
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M. de Pauger ſounded this Place with the Lead, and 
ſound the Bottom pretty hard, and of Clay, though there 
come out of it five or ſix little Springs, but which yield 
little Water; this Water leaves on the Sand a very 


fine Salt. When the River is loweſt, tbat is to ſay, du- 


ring the three hotteſt Months of the Year, the Water is 
alt round this Iſland : In the Time of the Floods, it is 
quite freſh, and the River preſerves its Freſhneſs a good 
League in the Sea. At all other Times it is a little ſaltiſn 
beyond the Bar. Therefore it is entirely a Fable, which 


Ius been reported, that for twenty Leagues the Miſiſippi 


does not mix its Waters with thoſe of the Sea. 


M. Pauger and J paſſed the reſt of the Day with the 
Pilot Kerlaſio, who commanded the Brigantine, in ſound- 
Ling and diſcovering the only Mouth of the River which is 
navigable 3 and theſe are exactly our Obſervations on the 


Changes which may happen in it. It runs North Weſt 
and South Eaſt the Space of three Hundred Fathom, in 
going up from the open Sea quite to the Iſland of Toulouſe, 
orer-againſt which there are three little Iſlands, which 


nigh, In all this Interval, its Breadth is two Hundred and 
hity Fathom, its Depth is eighteen Feet in the Middle, 
the Bottom ſoft Ooſe : But we muſt navigate here with 


2 Sounding-Line in Hand, when we are not uſed to the 
hannel, | 


From whence going upwards, we make ſtill the North 
Welt for four Hundred Fathom, at the End of which 
tiere are ſtill fifteen Feet Water, the ſame Bottom; and 
u to be obſerved that every where the Anchorage is ſafe, 
nd that we are ſheltered from all the Winds but the 


Ment, make the Ships drive with their Anchors, but with- 
but Danger, becauſe they would run on the Bar, which 
*2ſoft Ooſe: Then we make the North Weſt by North 
Et for five Hundred Fathom. This is properly the Bar, 
wehe Feet Water, mean Depth; we muſt alſo work 


This 


State in which we found it, for I do not anſwer for the 


have yet nothing growing on them, though they are pretty 


Huth and the South Eaſt, which may, when they are vi- 


tre with great Attention, for we meet with many Banks: 
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Depth. Then all at once we find no Bottom. In taking 
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This Bar is two Hundred and fifty Fathom wide between eight Fe 
low Lands that are covered with Reeds. | o marſ 


Year, 
Lakes, 
and on t 
mas:) T 
Paſſage | 
to make 


In the Paſs of the Eaſt, which is immediately above, 
we make full Weſt for a League: It 1s two Hundred and 
fifty Fathom wide, and from four to fifteen Feet in 


again the great Paſs at coming off the Bar, we make again 


the North Weſt the Space of three Hundred Fathom, and 6 Sea 
we have always here 45 Feet Water. We leave on the ders fror 
Right the Paſs of Sauvele, by which Boats may go to B. World, 
oxi, making the North: This Place took its Name fron 
an Officer, whom M. d' Iberville made Commandant i [ thin! 
the Colony upon his return to France. 2 principal 
8 | 5 | we need 
Then we muſt return to the Weſt and by North Wel ich th 
for fifty Fathom, and in a Kind of Bay, which we leave t would 
on the Left; at the End of this Space there are three Pa. ter the R 
ſes, one to the South South Eaſt, another to the South, ſage, wh 
and a third to the Weſt South Weſt. This Bay is not- ie ſccon! 
withſtanding only ten Fathom deep, and twenty wide; Mer be 
but theſe Paſſes have little Water. We continue to fo. ell as t. 
low the ſame Rhumb of the Wind, and at fifty Fathom ened at 
farther there is on the ſame Hand a ſecond Bay, which s More. TI 
twenty Fathom wide, and fifty deep. It contains two preſerve 


little Paſſes, which Canoes of Bark would be troubled to 
get through, and therefore they ſeldom reckon them 
among the Paſſes. From hence we take to the Wel 
for the Space of five Hundred Fathom, and we come over- 


from cauſ 
Dear tO me 


As to v 


againft the Paſs a la Loutre (of the Otter.) It is five ihe Paſſes 
Hundred Fathom wide, but is paſſable only for Pettial: IIland 77, 
gres. Then we turn to the South Weſt for twenty Fa- ore than 
thom; we return to the Weſt for three Hundred, then e A 
to the Weſt by North, the Space of one Hundred; o never | 
the Weſt North Weſt as many, to the North Weſt eight liles, It 
Hundred; then we find on the Left the Paſs of the South, Which is t! 
which is two Hundred and fifty Fathom wide, nine Fa- only the 
tom Water at its Entrance on the Side towards the R- 
ver, and two Feet only where it goes out to the Sea. v0 Wi lt woule 
Hundred and fifty Fathom farther is the Paſs of the South Peu with 
Veſt, nearly the ſame Breadth; never leſs than feven  iWrants, w. 
| eight Nen which ſ. 
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leicht Feet Water: Hereabout the Country begins to be not 
o marſhy, but it is overflowed during four Months of the 
Year. It is bounded on the Left by a Succeſſion of little 
Lakes, which are at the End of that of the Chelimacbas; 
Land on the Right by the Iflands de la Chandeleur (Candle- 
mas:) It is thought that between theſe Iſlands there is a 
Paſſage for the largeſt Veſſels, and that it would be eaſy 
tomake a good Port here. Great Barks may go up from 
e Sea to the Lake of the Chetimachas, and nothing hin- 
ers from going thither to cut down the fineſt Oaks in the 
World, with which all this Coaſt is covered. 


[ think it would be beſt to ſtop all the Paſſes but the 
principal one, and nothing would be eaſier; to effect this 
we need only guide the floating Trees into them, with 
rhich the River is almoſt always covered. From hence 
t would follow in the firſt Place, that nothing would en- 
ter the River, not even Barks and Canoes, but by one Paſ- 
gage, which would defend the Colony from Surpriſe ; in 
[the ſecond Place, that all the Force of the Current of the 
River being united, its ſole Mouth would deepen itſelf as 
ell as the Bar. I found this Conjecture on what hap- 


end at the two Points cut off, which I mentioned be- 
„ee. Then there would be nothing more to do than to 
reserve the Channel, and to hinder the floating Trees 
oom cauſing any Obſtruction in it, which does not ap- 
f xar to me to be very difficult. 

| 


As to what concerns the Breadth of the River between 
the Paſſes, that 7s to ſay, for the four Leagues from the 
land Toulon ſe to the Paſs of the South Weſt, it is never 
More than fifty Fathom: But immediately above this Paſs, 
the Miſi/ippi inſenſibly recovers its uſual Breadth, which 
never leſs than a Mile, and ſeldom more than two 
lies. Its Depth alſo encreaſes from the Bar upwards, 
ich is the Reverſe of all other Rivers, which are com- 
Monly the deeper the nearer they come to the Sea. 


It would be here a proper Place, Madam, to entertain 
Jou with the Cauſes of the Failure of thoſe numerous 
rants, which have made ſo much Noiſe in France, «nd 
u which ſo many Perſons have built ſuch mighty Hopes; 
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I. but I had rather refer this to our firſt Interview, and col. 1 We. 
10 fine myſelf at preſent to communicate to you my 'Thoughts Wi neg 
Wh: of the Method that Perſons ſhould purſue in ſettling i Vie: Ys 
1 this Country, if the bad Succeſs of ſo many Efforts, d Penne, 
1 of ſuch large Sums advanced to no Purpoſe, does not en- 3 
Gill tirely diſguſt our Nation. fy 
1 It appears to me that the Habitations ought not to be 5 
WIN placed on the Side of the River ; but I would have then 3 2 
14 removed higher up the Country, at leaſt a Quarter of: ROY 
Will | League, or even half a League. I am not ignorant th Wi. N oo 
„ it is poſſible to be freed from the Inconveniencies of tie |” 3 
Mill common Floods, by making good Ditches ; but I thimi 0 X 
1 is a great Inconvenience to build upon a Soil, where i Pie 4 
Wit)! you dig ever ſo little, you immediately find Water; and 5 50 
THIN of Conſequence one can have no Cellars. I am alfd . 
Ws Opinion that they would be great Gainers by leaving the 1 
Wil Lands all open to the annual Inundation of the River. ge 
| | | and whoſ 
. I The Mud that ſettles on them, when the Waters are # _ 
| gone off, renews and enriches them: One might employ a|iF' fi F 5 
Wil Part of them in Paſturage, the other might be ſoun vi" 
„ Rice, Pulſe, and in general with every Thing that le. the Þ 
. quires rich and wet Lands. In Time we ſhould ſee o 2 
both Sides the Miſſiſippi nothing but Gardens, Orch. erte 
bl and Meadows, which would be ſufficient to feed the Pe f ben 
il ple, and would ſupply Matter for an ufeful Commerce 111 "ry 
with our Iflands, and the other neighbouring Colonie de 
In ſhort, I think I could anſwer for it, having lande 3 8 
twice or thrice every Day as I came down the River, thi m Jo to 

almoſt every where, at a little Diſtance from the vides The f. 
we may find high Grounds, where we might build on Wl - F 8 
ſolid Foundation, and where Wheat would grow ver A ra; 
well, when they have given Air to the Country by ties. * k as 
ning the Woods. rants 'B 
As to what concerns the Navigation of the River, ene 

will always be difficult when we are to go up it, beau. 5 
of the Strength of the Current, which obliges us even ey Spy; 


going down to be very cautious, often bears upon Pain 
that run out, and upon Shoals ; ſo that to nagivate it 1 
* 


g Carcilaſ 
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ly, we muſt have Veſſels that have both Sails and Oars. 

| lineovir as we cannot go forward at Night when it is 

| cloudy, theſe Voyages will be always very tedious and ex- 
benſive, at leaſt till the Borders of the River have Settle- 
ments near each other, on the whole Extent of the Coun- 
"WE try, that is between the Illinois and the Sea. | 


Such, Madam, is this Country which they have fo 
much talked of in France for ſome Years, and of which 
few People have a juſt Idea. We have not been the firſt 

ropeans to acknowledge the Goodneſs of it and to neglect 
it, Ferdinand de Soto run over it for three whole Years, 
and his Hiſtorian & could not forgive him for not having 
made a ſolid Settlement here. Where could he go, ſays 
he; to do better? 55 


Indeed I never heard Louiſiana lightly ſpoken af, but 
by three Sorts of People that have been in the Country, 


irt are the Mariners, who from the Road of Ship Iſland, 
Ir ſe Dauphin, could ſee nothing but that Iſland quite 
overed with a barren Sand; and the ſtill more ſandy Coat 
f Bilxi, and who ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded 
at the Entrance of the Mi ſſiſippi was impaſſable for Ships 
if certain Bulk, or that it was neceſlary to go fifty 
epues up this River to find a Place that was habitable. 
hey would have been quite of another Opinion, if they 
ould have miſtruſted thoſe who talked to them in this 
Manner, and have diſcovered the Motives which induced 
em ſo to do. | | | 


The ſecond Sort are poor Wretches, who being driven 
ut of France for their Crimes, or bad Conduct, true or 
fle, or who, whether to ſhun the Purſuit of their Cre- 
tors, have engaged themſelves in the Troops and in the 
rants, Both theſe looking upon this Country as a Place 
 Baniſhment, are diſguſted at every Thing. They do 
it intereſt themſelves in the Succeſs of a Colony, of 
ach they are Members againſt their Inclination, and 
&) concern themſelves very little about the Advantages 
P 2 which 


i Garcilaſſ de Ia Veea's Hiſtory of the ConqueſFof Fleride. 


nd whoſe Teſtimony is certainly to be rejected. The 
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Stories had gained Credit with ſome ſilly People, inſte 


a FT RE.Q? C4... 
which it may procure for the State: The greateſt Patt 
chem are not even capable of perceiving theſe Adyantage, 


In 


The third Sort are thoſe, who having ſeen nothing but 
Poverty in 2 Country on which exceſſive Expences hare 
been beſtowed, attribute to it without Reflection what 
we ought-entirely to caſt on the Incapacity, or on the 
Negligence of thoſe who had the Care of ſettling it. Ya 
alſo know very well the Reaſons they had, to publiſh tht 
Louiſiana contained great Treaſures, and that it brougit 
us near the famous Mines of St. Barbe, and others ſil 
richer, from which they flattered themſelves they ſhoult 
eaſily drive away the Poſſeſſors; and becauſe theſe ide 


of imputing to themſelves the Error in, which they ger 
engaged by their fooliſh: Credulity, they have diſchargd 
their Spleen on the Country, where they have found 
nothing of what had been promiſed them. 
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LETTER 


Deſcription f BiLox1: Of the Cassine, or Ap A- 
LACHINE : Of the Myrtle Wax; Of Mavsire: 
Of the Tebactas: Of the Bay of ST. BERNARD. Voy- 
age from B11.0x1 to New ORTEANS by the Lake of 
PONTCHARTRAIN. PHO 1 8. | 


Map Au, On Board the Apoux, April 5. 
HE 26th, after having cloſed my Letter I embark- 
ed, and we prepared to ſail ; but after we had made 
one Tack to the South, the Wind coming againſt us oblig- 
ed us to return to our Anchorage, and to remain there the 
wo following Days. The 29th we weighed Anchor ear- 
| ly in the Morning, but the Wind was ſo weak, and the 
dea ran fo high, that in twenty-four Hours we made but 
fourteen Leagues, which were but half the Way we had 
to go. The zoth we had neither the Wind more favou- 
nable, nor the Sea more calm till towards four in the Af- 
lernoon, when a Shower of Rain cleared up the Wea- 
ther, which was very thick, and calmed the Sea : But 
after an Hour or two the Miſt returned, and became fo 
thick, that not being able to ſee how to ſteer our Veſſel, 
ve came to an Anchor. 'The next Day as the Fog did not 
diperſe, M. de Pauger and I went into the Boat, to gain 
the Road of L? Iſle aux Vaiſſeeaux (Ship Iſhand ;) we viſits 
ed there ſome Ships of France, and we got back to Biloxi 
about five in the Afternoon. | | 


All this Coaſt is extremely flat; Merchant Ships can- 
not come nearer it than four Leagues, and the ſmalleſt Bri- 
zantine than two: And even theſe are obiiged to go fur- 
der off when the Wind is North or Nerth-Weſt, or elſe 

8 P 4 | they 
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they find themſelves on Ground; as it happened the that ſe 
lt Night before I debarked. The Road is the whole Length greatly 
Wil of Ship Iſland, which extendsa-ſmall League from Eaſt u | 
44 Weſt, but has very little Breadth. To the Eaſt of thi The 
„ Iſland is Dauphin Iſland, formerly called Maſfacre Iſau, ¶ he Le: 
1 where there was 8 tolerable Port, which a Guſt of Wind Wong, t 
10 ſhut up in two Heurs, a little more than a Year ago, by In Shar 
| WH filling the Entrance of it with Sand. To the Weſt cox, e: 
1 Ship Iſiand lie one behind the other, the Iſland des Chu: brighter 
10 or de Bienville, the Iſland a Corne, and the Ifles d: laue gin 
Wh Cbandeleur. . | ple of F 
Will | | | and this 
100 What they call Biloxi is the Coaſt ef the Main Land, 
(MR which is to the North of the Road. This is the Named They 
100 a Nation of Savages which were ſettled there former, iy of L 
165 but who are now retired towards the North Weſt, on ie Colour b 
10 | Borders of a little River, called the River of Pearls, em ger 
0 cauſe they have found in it a poor Sort of Pearls. They Colour o 
ls could not have choſen a worſe Situation for the Cemm We Beer 
10 Quarters of the Colony; for it can neither receive e woulc 
Wi Succours from the Ships, nor give them any, for the Re- iht an 
148 ſons I have mentioned. Beſides this, the Road has trol" they we 
1 great Faults; the Anchorage is not good, and it is full be fame ] 
| 1 Worms, which damage all the Ships: The only Service 
Th it is of, is to ſhelter. the Ships from a ſudden Guſto Half an 
ill Wind, when they come to diſcover the Mouth of Hoff, and tl 
1% Mi ſſiſippi, which having only low Lands, it would by Drink, wi 
1 dangerous to approach in bad Weather, without ha ouriſhin 
jk farſt diſcovered it. £7 * May cle 
0 ET : | Ne, anc 
1 Biloxi is not more valuable for its Land, than for bes wou 
Mt Sea. It is nothing but Sand, and there grows there tl I and this 
1 beſides Pines and Cedars. The Caſſine, otherwiſe called 0 dea Wa 
10 Apalachine, alſo grows there every where in Plenty. WW" vithou 
1 very ſmall Shrub, the Leaves of which, infuſed like tho "Ithout ſo 
BY of Tea, paſs for a good Diſſolvent, and an excellent Sue makes 
| | dorific; but its principal Quality is diuretic. The Making it 
5 | niards uſe it in all Florida; it is even their commo Make no D 
[XR Drink. It began to be uſed in Paris when I left it; bu r 
$1. we were then in a bad Time for new Trials; they dro ney fir 
„ caves, wh 


as ſuddenly as they were taken up. Nevertheleſs, I 1 


* 
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that ſeveral Perſons who have uſed Apalachine, praiſe it 


greatly. 


There are two Kinds, which differ only in the Size of 
the Leaves. Thoſe of the large Sort are above an Inch 


In Shape and Subſtance they are much like the Leaves of 
Box, except that they are rounder at the Ends, and of a 
brighter Green. The Name of Apulachine, which we 
have given this Shrub, comes from the Apalacbes, a Peo- 
ple of Florida, from whom the Spaniards learnt its Uſe, 
and this is their Manner of preparing it. 


They ſet on the Fire in an earthen Pot a certain Quan- 
ity of Leaves, and they let them parch in it till their 
Colour becomes reddiſh, then they pour boiling Water on 


Colour of the Leaves, and it froths when it is poured out 
ike Beer. They drink it as hot as poſſible, and the Sava- 
ges would ſooner go without eating, than miſs drinking it 
icht and Morning; they think they ſhould be ſick, 
It they went without it, and it is ſaid the Spaniards have 
the ſame Notion. | 


Half an Hour after they have taken it, it begins to paſs 
off, and this laſts an Hour. It is hard to conceive how a 
Drink, which paſſes ſo ſoon through the Body, can be ſo 
nouniſhing as they ſay it is: It is eaſter to comprehend that 
t may cleanſe away whatever hinders the Paſſage of the 
Urine, and Cauſes Diſeaſes of the Reins. When the Sa- 


It, and this produces great Evacuations ; but if the Doſe 
A dea Water is too ſtrong, it may kill them; and this is 
not without Example. I have ſeen it taken in France 
vithout ſo much ado in preparing it, and in the Manner 
Me makes Tea, but only doubling the Quantity, and 
making it boil near half a Quarter of an Hour; and I 
make no Doubt but that it has then a great Effect. 


They find here alſo a Kind of Myrile with large 
aves, which I knew already was very coinmon on the 


14 Coaſt 


long, the others are little more than half that Length. 


them gently, till the Pot is full. This Water takes the 


Yages would purge themſelves, they mix Sea Water with 
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| Coaſt of Acadia, and of the Engliſb Colonies on this Conti. 
nent. Some give it the ſame of Laurel, but they are mil. 
taken : Its Leaves have the Smell of. Myrtle, and the 
This Shrub 
bears a little Grain, which being thrown into boiling Wa. 
ter, ſwims upon it, and becomes a green Wax, leſs fat and 
more brittle than that of Bees, but as good to burn. The 
only Inconvenience they have found in it is, that it break 
too eaſily, but they might. mix it with another Wax er. 
tremely liquid, which they get in the Woods of the 
Iſlands of America; which however is not neceſſary, un- 


Engliſb always call it the Candle Myrtle. 


leſs they want to make large Tapers. I have ſeen Can. 
dles made of it, which gave as good a Light, and which 
laſted as long as our's. Our Miſſionaries of the Neih- 
bourhood of Acadia mix Suet with it, which makes then 
apt to run, becauſe the Suet does not mix well with 
this Wax. 


'The Sieur Alexandre, who is here in the Service of the 
Company in the Quality of Surgeon and Botaniſt, mixes 
nothing with it, and his Candles have not this Fault; 
their Light is ſoft and very clear, and the Smoke they 
make when they are blown out, has a Smell of Myrtle 
very agreeable. He is in Hopes of finding a Way to 
| blanch them, and he ſhewed me a Maſs of it, which ws 
above halt blanched *. He ſays, that if they would allow 
him five or. ſix of thoſe Slaves, who are leaſt fit for the 
common Labours, to gather the Grain in the Seaſon; be 
could make Wax enough to load a Ship every Year, 


At thirteen or fourteen Leagues from Biloxi, in- 
clining to the Faſt, we find the River of the Manbit, 
which runs from the North to the South, and the Mouth 
of which is over-againſt Dauphin Iſland. It riſes in the 
Country of the Chicachas, and its Courſe is about a hun- 
dred and thirty Leagues. Its Bed is very narrow, and i 
winds much, which does not hinder its being very rapid, 

But there are ſcarce any but the little Pettiaugres that cal 
90 


* This has not been followed, A is faid, becauſe tbis Was 
is conſiderably altered in blanching. | 
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ro up it when the Waters are low, We have on this 
River a Fort, which has been a long Time the princi- 
pal Poſt of the Colony; yet the Lands are not good, 
but its Situation near the Spaniards made it convenient 


for trading with them; and this was all they ſought for 


at that Time. 


It is reported, that at ſome Leagues beyond the Fort, 
they have diſcovered a Quarry; if this is true, and the 
Quarry abounds with Stone, it may prevent the entire 
Deſertion of this Poſt, which many Inhabitants begin to 
forſake, being unwilling to cultivate any longer a Soil 
which does not anſwer the Pains they take oo improve 
it. Nevertheleſs, I do not believe that they will eaſily 
reſolve to evacuate the Fort of Maubile, though it ſhould 
ſerve only to keep in our Alliance the Tehadas, a nu- 
merous People, who make us a neceſſary Barrier againſt 
the Chicachas, and againſt the Savages bordering on Ca- 
ring, Garcilaſſo de la Vega, in his Hiſtory of Florida, 
[peaks of a Village called Mauvilla, which no doubt gave 
ts name to the River, and to the Nation that was ſettled 
on its Borders. Theſe Mauvilians were then very power- 
tul; at preſent there are hardly any Traces left of them. 


They are at preſent engaged in ſecking to the Weſt of the 
Miſtſippi, a Place fit to make a Settlement, which may brigg 
us nearer to Mexico; and they think they have found it at a 
hundred Leagues from the Mouth of the River, in a Bay 
viich bears the Name ſometimes of St. Magdalen, and 
lometimes of St. Louis, but oftener that of St. Bernard. 
It receives many Rivers, ſome of which are pretty large; 
and it was there M. de la Sale landed, when he miſſed 
the Mouth of the Miſſiſppi. A Brigantine has been ſent 
lately thither to reconnoitre it ; but they found there ſome 


whom they did not treat in ſuch a Manner as to gain them 
ous. I alſo hear that the Spantards have very lately 
prevented this Deſign, by ſetiling there before us. 


There is in Truth ſomething more preſſing, and better 
to be done, than this Enterprize. I know that Commerce 
5 the Soul of Colonies, and that they are of no Ule to 


fuch 


davages, who appear little diſpoted to receive us, and 
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ſuch a Kingdom as our's but for this End, and to hinder gave 
our Neighbours from growing too powerful; but if they o ſt 
do not begin by cultivating the Lands, Commerce, after we W 
having enriched ſome private Perſons, will ſoon drop, with 
and the Colony will not be eſtabliſhed. The Neighbour- 
hood of the Spaniards may have its Uſe ; but let us leave Ty 
it to them to approach us as much as they will, we are to tak 
not in a Condition, and we have no Need to extend our- great 
ſelves farther. They are peaceable enough in this Coun- could 
try, and they will never be ſtrong enough to give us any deſery 
Uneaſineſs. It is not even their Intereſt to drive us out nual 1 
of this Country ; and if they do not comprehend it yet, New ( 
they will without Doubt ſoon be ſenſible that they can- 4-groU 
not have a better Barrier againſt the Exgliſb than Louiſſana. 15 : 
TT e 
The Heat was already very troubleſome at the Bili and th 
in the Middle of March, and I judge that when the Sun began 
has once heated the Sand on which we walk here, the Thunc 
Heat muſt be exceſſive. They ſay indeed that without 
the Breeze, which riſes pretty regularly every Day be- Wh 
tween nine and ten in the Morning, and continues til pleaſan 
Sun-ſet, it would be impoſſible to live here. The Mouth Thing, 
of the Miſſieppi is in 299 Latitude, and the Coaſt of the on it or 
Biloxi is in thirty. We had here in the Month of Febru- which 
ary fome cold Weather, when the Wind blew from which : 
the North and North Weſt, but it did not laſt long; and bloody. 
it was even followed by great Heats, with Thunder and which 1 
Lightening, and Storms; ſo that in the Morning ve of whic 
were in Winter, and in the Afternoon in Summer, with Remed. 
ſome ſmall Intervals of Spring and Autumn between both. | 
The Breeze comes generally from the Eaſt: When it The 
comes from the South, it is only a refleted Wind, which calm, v 
is much leſs refreſhing ; but it is ſtill a Wind, and whe! 23th, bi 
it fails entirely there is no breathing. e tl 
The 24th of March I departedifrom Biloxi, where I had left a li 
been ſtopt by a Jaundice, which held me above a Month, Wh h 
and I returned to New Orleans, where I was to embark branche 
in a Pink belonging to the Company, named the Adeur. WW. "2 little 
I made this Voyage in a Pettiaugre, and I never yet made 14 
e 


one more diſagreeable. Five Leagues from Bloxi, tht 


Weſt Wind, which in three Hours brought me ur This Tr 
” _ 


„ 


> < 
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gave Place to a South Wind ſo violent, that I was obliged 


o ſtop. I had ſcarce Time to ſet up my Tent, before 
we were overflowed yith a Deluge of Rain accompanied 
with Thunder, | 


Two little Veſſels that ſet out with me, were willing 
to take Advantage of the Wind, which carried them a 
great Way in a few Hours, and I was very ſorry that I 
could not do the ſame ; but I ſoon heard that their Fate 
deſerved rather Pity than Envy : The firſt was in conti- 
nual Danger of being loſt, and her Paſſengers arrived at 
New Orleans rather dead than alive. The other was run 
aground about half Way, and five Perſons were drowned 
in a Meadow, of which the Storm had made a Lake. 
The Wind continued all Night with the ſame Violence, 


and the Rain did not ceaſe till the next Day at Noon. Tt 


began again at Night, and continued till Day, with 
Thunder. | 


When we fail in Sight of this Coaſt, it appears very 
pleaſant, but when we come nearer, it is got the ſame 
Thing. It is all along a Sand, as at Biloxi, ar! iind 


on it only poor Woods. I obſerved here a Ku. -; Sorrel, 


which has the ſame Taſte as our's, but the Leaves of 
which are narrower; and which cauſes, as de 
Bloody-Flux. There is alſo in theſe Parts 2 def Afb, 
which they call Bois d' Amouretie (Lover: 7 ©) hs Bark 


of which is full of Prickles, and paſſes - Gvcrejgn 
Remedy, and very ſpeedy, againit the Toni ch. 


The 26th it rained all the Day, nd“! 342 was 
calm, we made little Way. We got > {© other the 
27th, but the following Night we went on! oo Clans 
above the Iſland of Pearls. The nde) 44 
encamped at the Entrance of Lake H., 8 
left a little before on the Right the River f Hearts, 
Which has three Mouths. The Separi on of ie 
branches is at four Leagues from the ad Bixi 


za little above it. 


In the Afternoon we croſſed the Laa 
This Traverſe is ſeven or eight Leagues, aud at inight 
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we entered the Bayouc of St. Fobn. Thoſe who firſt m. WM tice, 3 
vigated this Lake, found it, as they ſay, ſo full of Caimanz, Sloop! 
that they could ſcarce give a Stroke of the Oar without bile, a 
hitting one. They are at ee very ſcarce in it, and He ap} 
we only ſaw ſome Traces of them at our encamping; for come 

theſe Aniinats lay their Eggs on the Land.—— After! plies h. 
Had reſted myſelf a little at coming out of the Lake, Tpur. WW ncthin 
ſued my Way by Land, and J arrived at New Orlean be · on whi 
fore Day. | | TED 


He! 
The Adour was gone from thence, but not far, and! in the ( 
came up with her the next Day, the firſt of April. The fit to b 
Inundation was at its Height, and of Conſequence the would 
River much more rapid than I found it two Months bs their O 
fore. Moreover a Ship, eſpecially a Pink, is not ſo eaſy Courag 
worked as a Sloop; and as our Sailors were not uſed to thi Childhc 
Navigation, we had a great deal of Trouble to get out df and tw 
the River. 'The Ship, driven ſometimes to one Shore, eſcaped 
and ſometimes to the other, often tangled its Yards and much { 
Tackling in the 'Trees, and they were obliged more than 

once to cut away ſome of the 'Tackling, to free us from Our 
this Embarraſſment. It was worſe ſtill when we came to theſe tw 
the Paſſes, for the Currents always drew us into the nearck ledge h 
with great Violence. We got even into one of the {mal- WW palled o 
leſt, and I could never yet conceive how we could get WW vith th 
out again. We came off however with the Loſs of an America 
Anchor, which we left there: We had already loſt one thouſand 
two Days before, ſo that we had only two remaining. certain 
Such a bad Beginning, made us a little thoughtful, but WW produce 
the Youth and little Skill of thoſe with whom they had ae very 
truſted us, gave us {till more Uneaſineſs. Bretagn 
R molt all 

The Adour is a very pretty Veſſel, of three Hundred WW School. 
Tons Burthen. It failed from France with a very good and Exp 

Crew, under the Conduct of a Captain who underltood 

his Buſineſs, and a Lieutenant who had a very good Che- In Spi 
racer. The latter was left ſick at Sr. Domingo: The] ed, we 2 

Captain, ſoon after his Arrival at Biloxi, quarrelled with WW Night ; 
one of the Directors of the Company, who diſplaced him. could go 
To ſupply the Places of theſe two Officers, they had cho: the Day, 


ſen a young Man of St. Malo, who came three Years 450 | 


to Louiſiana, in the Station of Pilot's Mate, or 1 
tice, 
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tice, and who ſince that Time got the Command of a 
| Sloop in the Road of Biloxi, to go ſometimes to 1a Mau- 
bile, and ſometimes to New Orleqns, with Proviſions. 
he appears to have every Thing that is requiſite to be- 
come a ſkilful Mariner; he loves his Buſinefs, and ap- 
| plies himſelf to it ; but we ſhould be very willing to lee 
nothing of his little Experience, eſpecially in a Navigati- 

on which is attended with great Difficulties. 


He has for his ſecond, an Officer who came from France 
in the Quality of Enſign; he alſo is a young Man, very 
fit to be a Subaltern under Principals of Experience, who 
would leave nothing to him but the Care of executing 
| their Orders. It would be hard to find a Seaman of more 
Courage in a Storm, which he has been uſed to from his 
Childhood, in the painful Fiſheries of Newfoundland ; 


much ſurpriſed, if he does not come into a bad Plight by. 
Our firſt Pilot appears a little more experienced than 


ledge he has of the Channel of Babama, which he has 
palled once already. But this is but little to be acquainted 
vith this Paſſage the moſt dangerous that there is in the 
American Seas, and where they reckon Shipwrecks by 
thouſands. Moreover, I am greatly apprehenſive that a 
certain ſelf-ſufficient Air which I obſerve in him, will 
produce ſome fatal Effect. He has two Subalterns, who 
ae very good natured Fellows; we have fifty failors of 
Bretagne, a little mutinous, but ſtrong and vigorous ; al- 
moſt all have been at the Cod-Fiſhery, and that is a good 
School. The Seamen appear to be Men of Judgment 
and Experience. 


In Spite of all theſe Hindrances which I have mention- 
ed, we anchored on the Outſide of the Bar the ſecond at 
Night; we paſſed it the third, and for Want of Wind we 
could go no farther. Yeſterday we were again ſtopt all 
ihe Day, and this Night we have had a Storm from the 

South, 


and two or three Shipwrecks, from which he has happily 
eſcaped, have given him a Confidence, which I ſhall be 


theſetwo Officers, and they depend much on the Know- 
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| South, which made us give Thanks to the Lord that we 
| 


were not at Sea ſo near the Coaſt. I hope, Madam, to 
write to yoa in a ſhort Time from &. Domingo, whithet 

| our Pink is bound to take in a Cargo of Sugar, which 
I! lies there ready for us. I take the Advantage of a Sloop | 
which is going up to New Orleans, to ſend this Letter 
to you by a Veſlel that is bound direQly for France. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Voyage to the Channel of BAHAMA. Shipwreck of the 
Anour: Return to LOUISIANA along the Coaſt of 
FLORIDA: Deſcription of that Coaſt. 


Map Ax, At Bir oxi, June 5. 
Promiſed to write to you immediately from St. Do- 
1 ningo. But behold after two Months I am here, as 
kr off as I was then: The Recital of the fad Event that 
has brought me back to this Colony, and which has but 
too well juſtified my Apprehenſions, with ſome Obſerva- 
tions on a Country which I did not expect to fee, will 
make the Subject of this Letter. I am not, however, 
d much to be pitied as you may think. I am very well 
recovered of my Fatigues. I have gone through great 
Dangers, but have happily eſcaped from them : 'The Evil 
that is paſt is but a Dream, and often a pleaſant one. 


It was but half an Hour at moſt, after I had cloſed my 
Letter, when the Wind coming to the North Weſt we 
prepared to fail. I thought that Reſpect due to the ſacred 
Day of Eafter would have engaged the Captain to have 
Vaited till the next Day, eſpecially as it was paſt Noon; 
but he had few Proviſions, and one Day's Delay might 
bare bad Conſequences. Our Haſte was attended with 
ſtill worſe. We ſoon toſt Sight of Land, and at the End 
d an Hour's Sail, after having had the Pleaſure of ſeeing 
the Waters of the River and thoſe of the Sea mixt toge- 
ther without being blended, we no longer perceived any 
Difference, finding only Salt Water. 


It 
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It may be ſaid, perhaps, that we had quitted the right 


Channel, and I allow thatit may be true; but that Strug- _ 
gle which we obſerved ſo near the Mouth, does not ſhew Wind 
a River victorious, that opens itſelf a free Paſſage, and ab 
for twenty Leagues gives Laws to the Ocean. Beſides, if 

this Fact was true, at leaſt in the Time of the Inundation, The 


in which Time we were, how came we to have fo much from 1 
'Trouble to find the Mouth of the River ? The Difference There 
alone of the Colour of the Waters would have diſcovered Coaſt, 
it to any the leaſt attentive. to run, 


next D 
it is of 
cauſe o 
never fl 
had an 
which 1 
Precauti 
valier 4 
them, d 
Flota to 
but he C 
proper te 
tain, wh 
had reſol 
neſs to h 
gard to h 
His firſt | 
In the W 
to doubt 
Route, a 


He Prope 


In Regard to this Colour, I have ſaid that the Miſſijp. 
pi, after its Junction with the Miſſouri, took the Colour 
of the Waters of that River, which are white: But 
would you believe it, Madam, that of all the Water, 
that we can take for a Ship's Proviſion, there are none 
which keep ſweet ſo long as theſe ? Beſides this, they are 
excellent to drink when they have been left to ſettlein 
Jars, at the Bottom of which they leave a Kind of whit 
Tartar, which in all Likelihood, ſerves equally to gie 
them the Colour they have, to purify them, and topre- 
ſerve them. 


The 12th at Noon, after having ſuffered excel- 
five Heats for ſeveral Days, and more intolerable fil 
in the Night than in the Day, we diſcovered Cape 
Sed, which is on the North Coaſt of the Ifle of Cu 
ba, and very high. At Sun-ſet we were over-againl 
it, we then ſteered to the Eaſt, and failed in Sight of tte 
Shore; the next Morning, at Day-break, we were cler. 
againſt the HAVANNAH: This City is about eighteen 


Leagues from Cape Sed, and about half-way we Om Conſeque 
a very high Mountain, the Top of which is a Kind 0 ve had e 
Platform. They call it the Table of Marianne. - makin 

| 7 Ly Ming th 

Two Leagues beyond the Havannab, there is a lite Nd the T 
Fort on the Coaſt, which is called la Hougue, from on that Si 
whence we begin to diſcover the Pain de Matance ( tbe WW which 


Bread of Matance.) This is a Mountain, the Top of 


which reſembles an Oven, or if you pleaſe, Lo: A "ay lever 
ſerves to reconnoitre the Bay of Matance, which is to e Dig, 


teen Leagues Diſtance from the Havannab. The Heat WW Vo. II 
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continued increaſing, and indeed we were on the Confines 


of the Torrid Zone: And withal, we had ſcarce any 
Wind, and got forward only by Favour of the Current, 
which runs to the Eaſt. 


The 14th, about fix in the Evening, we diſcovered 
from the Top of the main Maſt the Coaſt of Florida. 
There is no prudent Mariner, who on diſcovering this 
Coaſt, it he has not at leaſt ſix or ſeven Hours Day-light 
torun, does not tack about and keep off the Land till the 
next Day, and there being no Coaſt in the World where 
it is of more Importance to ſee every Thing clearly, be- 
cauſe of the Diverſity of the Currents, which we mutt 


Precaution which I have juſt now mentioned. The Che- 


Flota to wait till Day-Light to enter into the Channel, 
but he could not ſucceed with him, and he did not think 
proper to throw himſelf away along with him. Our Cap- 
tain, who had received good Inſtructions on this Head, 
had reſolved to make Uſe of them; but too great Readi- 
neſs to hearken to others had the ſame Effect with Re- 
gard to him, as Preſumption had on the Spaniſh General. 
His firſt Pilot, who thought himſelf the moſt ſkiltul Man 
In the World, and his Lieutenant, who knew not how 


He propoſed at leaſt to make the North Eaſt, and the 
onſequences proved, that if his Opinion had prevailed, 
Ve had eſcaped Shipwreck. But he could prevail only 
lor making the North. North Eaſt, the Pilot poſitively at- 
ming that the Currents bore violently to the Eaſt. He 
lad the Truth, but it is only when we are near the Land 
jon that Side, as they bear to the Welt on the other Side, 
au which we then were. | 


At ſeven o' Clock the Land appeared till at a conſider- 
able Diſtance, and they could not fee it but from the 
Vol. II. Q_ Round 


never flatter ourſelves that we certainly know. We had 
had an Inſtance of no long Date in the Spaniſh Galleonsp 
which were loſt here ſome Years ago, for Want of the 


valier d' Here, Captain of a Ship, who accompanied 
them, did all in his Power to engage the General of the 


— 
— 22 
— Brenner 1 rr er wr een 
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o doubt of any Thing, were of Opinion to continue the 
Route, and he had not the Reſolution to oppoſe them. 
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Round-Top; but half an Hour after, the Weather grow. | 4 1 
ing cloudy, a Sailor obſerved by the Help of ſome Flaſhes 


of Lightening, that the Water had changed Colour. He " 125 
gave Notice of it, but his Information was received with 5 ot N 


Laughter, they told him it was the Lightening that had 
made the Water appear white, He ſtill maintained his The 
Opinion, many of his Companions were ſoon brought to 


agree with him: The Officers would have made a Jeſt —_ 
of it till, but-they cried ſo loud, and were ſo many in the iſ \: 
ſame Opinion, That the Captain ordered the Lead to be g 35 
thrown out. They found but ſix Fathom Water; the 4 Gre 
only ſure Step they could have taken was to caſt Anchor men 
that Moment, but there was no Anchor ready. They A the ( 
thought to tack about, and perhaps it had been 'Time "SER 
enough, if they had uſed Diſpatch ; but they amuſed in Caſe 
themſelves with ſounding again, and they found only five at. 5 
Fathom Water. Preſently after they ſounded again and Thin, ö 
found only three. Repreſent to yourſelf, Madam, a Par- wp 
cel of Children, who ſeeing themſelves drawn towards the be het 
Brink of a Precipice, are only attentive to know the the Dan 
Depth of it, without taking any Meaſures to avoid it. 45 
Now there aroſe a confuſed Noiſe, every Man cried Ab 0 
out as loud as he could bawl, the Officers could not make Br 1 
themſelves heard, and two or three Minutes after the lilcovere, 
Ship ran aground : There roſe at this Inſtant a Kind of u. It v 
Storm, and the Rain which followed ſoon after made tie WM v1;c4 we 
Wind fall; but it ſoon roſe again, ſettled in the South, and whic 
and grew ſtronger than before. The Ship began immed- Nererthe 
ately to lay hard upon her Helm, and they were afraid Us 2 little 

that the Main-Maſt, which at every Shock role prett] | 
high, would jump out of its Step and ſplit the Ships Then 1 
Bottom. It was tried in the uſual Way, condemned, an gftting the 
cut down immediately, after the Captain had given it tie Wy have t 
firſt Stroke with a Hatchet, according to Cuſtom. Time of t! 
n, luppoſ 


Then the Lieutenant went into the Boat, to try to dif- ey recol 
cover in what Place we were, and in what Condition the ich Deſi 
Ship was. He obferved that in the fore Part we had but gas they 1 
four Feet Water, that the Bank on which we wele ent Preca; 
wrecked was ſo ſmall, that it was but juſt large enough o n that Cou 


recciue the Ship, and that all round it ſhe would have 8 bad mucl 
/ | ed. 
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ed. But if we had eſcaped this Bank, we could not have 
ſhunned another, for we were ſurrounded with them, 
and it is certain we ſhould not have met with one ſo com 
modious. | 


The Wind continued to blow violently ; our Ship con- 
tnued to bear hard upon her Helm, and at every Shock 


ve expected it to ſplit. All the Effects of Fear were 


peinted on our Faces, and after the firſt Tumult formed 
by the Cries of the Sailors who worked the Ship, and by 
the Groans of the Paſſengers, who expected Death every 
Moment, a deep and mournful Silence prevailed through 
al the Company. We heard afterwards that ſome Per- 
ſons took their Meaſures ſecretly not to be nonpluſſed, 
in Caſe the Veſſel ſhould go to Pieces: Not only the 
Boat, but the Canqe alſo were in the Water, with every 
Thing in Readinefs, and ſome truſty Sailors were ordered 
privately to be ready at the firſt Signal. They aſſured 
me afterwards, that they had fred not to leave me in 
the Danger. | | 


This is certain, that J paſſed the Night without cloſing 
my Eyes, and in the Situation of a Man who does not 
expect to ſee the Day again. It appeared however, and 
ulcovered to us the Land at more than two Leagues from 


which we ſaw {till at a great Diſtance, but a low Land, 
ad which appeared to us very unfit to be inhabited. 
Nevertheleſs, this Sight was a Pleaſure to us, and gave 
alittle Courage. | 


Then they conſidered if there was no Likelihood of 
keting the Adour afloat again, and becauſe it was good 
0 have two Strings to our Bow, they thought at the ſame 
Time of the Means of getting out of ſuch a bad Situati- 
en, ſuppoſing it impoſſible to recover the Ship. Then 
they recollected that they ſhipped a flat-bottom'd Boat, 
Wh Deſign to uſe it at St. Badia, to load the Su- 
cars they were to take in there. This was a very pru- 
Ent Precaution of the Captain, who had been told that 
n that Country the Loading often detains Ships in the 

dad much longer than is convenient for the Intereſt of 


+ (2 the 


us, It was not that which we diſcovered at firſt, and 
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the Owners, and the Health of the Ship's Company: firoy 1 
But Providence had another View without Doubt in in- anſwel 
ſpiring him with this Thought. This Boat ſaved us. of the 
| | | | ; invitin; 

I do not well know what paſſed the ſame Day between ſhould 
the Officers and the Pilot, but there was no more Talk of Occaſi 


recovering the Veſſel. Many have ſaid, that all their 5 to 
Efforts for this Purpoſe would have been uſeleſs; but the 15 *s 
Captain complained to me more than once, that they 11 05 
would not ſuffer him to make this Attempt in the V e [fla 
he choſe. They reſolved therefore the ſame Day toca- p 
ry all the People to Land, and they laboured all the Bil ap 
Morning to make a Raft, that they might not be obliged o ta 
to make ſeveral Trips. 3 
However, they did not think proper yet to forſake the Aer | 
Ship, and there were none but the Paſſengers that were a ö 5 
embarked in the Long- Boat, and on the Raft. At a Gun- nay ; 
Shot from the Ship we found the Sea very high, and the Wi > an 
Biſcuit which we were carrying to Land was wetted: os ad 
A little Pettiaugre that followed the Boat could with Dit. ot the 8 
ficulty keep above Water, and the Raft which cartied = with, 
twenty-two Men, was carried ſo far by the Current, thut Chia © 
we thought it loſt. 8 aer 
: | 7 

The Boat, in which I was made haſte to Land, thai 1 
it might go to aſſiſt the others; but as we were ready to "ule 
go aſhore, we perceived a pretty large Company of 8. br Ih 
vages armed with Bows and Arrows, which approached i 1 e 
us. 'This Sight made us reflect, that we were without 10 Is the 
Arms, and we ſtopt ſome Time without daring to advance. 2 14d pu 
We even thought, all Things well conſidered, that i "Why ob 
would be imprudent to go any farther. The Savages a 155 to 
perceived our Diſtreſs, and eaſily conceived the Cauſe of . zag 
it. They came near us, and cried out to us in Spaniſh, 80 at \ 
that they were Friends. When they ſaw this did not er- . 570 V 
courage us, they quitted their Arms, and came to us, be- Tos Ik 
ing up to the Waiſt in Water. te Cpt 

We were ſoon ſurrounded by them, and it is certall, Th 
that embarraſſed as we were with Things in a Boat, 10 iS mz 
where we could not ſtir, it was very eaſy for them to de4 us, v 


roy 
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ſtroy us. They aſked us at firſt if we were Engliſh; we 


anſwered them, we were not, but allies and good Friends 
of the Spaniards: They ſeemed much rejoiced at this, 
inviting us to land on their Ifland, and aſſuring us we 
ſhould be as ſafe there as in our Ship. Miſtruſt on ſome 
Occaſions only ſerves to diſcover Weakneſs, and gives 
Riſe to dangerous Surmiſes. 'Therefore, we thought it 
beſt to accept the Invitation of theſe Barbarians, and fol- 
lowed them to their Iſland, which we found to be one of 
the Iſlands called the Martyrs. 


But what ſeems moſt remarkable is, that we determin- 
ase take this Step upon the coming up of the Pettiau- 

gre, in which there were but five or ſix Men, whilſt we 
were talking with the Savages; we certainly ran a great 
Riſque in truſting ourſelves without Arms into the Hands 
of theſe Floridans, and we were well convinced of it in the 
Sequel : Four or five Men more were not capable of mak- 
ing them change their Deſign, ſuppoſing theſe Barbari- 
ans had any ill Intentions againſt us; and I never think 
of the Boldneſs which this light Reinforcement inſpired 
us with, but I repreſent to myſelf thoſe Perſons, who 
cannot go alone in the dark, and whom the Preſence of a 
Child immediately emboldens, by employing their Ima- 
gination, which alone cauſes all their Fear. 


However, we were no ſooner landed on the Iſland, 
tan we began to diſtruſt the Officers, having likewiſe 
but little Ground to depend on the Savages. The Cap- 
tan of the Adour had brought us hither; but as ſoon as 
he had put us on Shore, he took his Leave of us, ſaying, 
le was obliged to return on Board, where he had many 


W wanted, eſpecially Arms. There was nothing in this 
but what was reaſonable, and we eaſily conceived that his 
Preſence was neceſſary in his Ship: But we reflected that 
le had brought away only the Paſſengers, and that all the 
tip's Company would be compleat, upon the Return of 
ine Captain. 


This made us ſuſpect that the Boat, which they ſpoke 
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Things to do, and he would ſend us directly whatever 


o us, was only a Lure to amuſe us, and they had only 
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landed us as People that were a Burthen to them, that 


they might take Advantage of the Boat and the Canoe, | 


to go tothe Havannab, or to St. Auguſtin in Florida. We 
were all more confirmed in theſe Suſpicions, when we found 
that we all had the ſame Thought; this Agreement made uz 
judge that it was not without Foundation : Upon which 
it was reſolved among us, that I ſhould return with the 
Captain to the Ship, in order to prevent unjuſt Reſoluti 
ons, if they were tempted to take any. 


I therefore declared to the Captain, that ſince hi 
Chaplain reſolved to ſtay in the Ifland, it was not prope 
that I ſhould remain there alſo ; that it was better to {- 
parate us, and that I was reſolved not to lie from on board 
the Ship, whilſt any Perſon remained on board. He ſeem- 
ed a little ſurpriſed at my Diſcourſe, but he made no Ob- 
jection, and we ſet off. I found on my Arrival at the 
Ship, that they had ſpread the Sails, to ſee, as they ſaid, 
if it was Poſſible to diſengage it. But there were many 
other Manceuvres to make for this End, and they did not 
think fit to try them, | 


In half an Hour the Wind turned te the Eaſt, and grew 


very ſtrong, which obliged us to furl the Sails: But thi] 


Storm proved the Means of ſaving thoſe who were upon 
the Float, and who had been carried a great Way out to 
Sea: The Billows drove them back again towards us, and 
as ſoon as we perceived them, the Captain ſent them his 
Long-Boat, which took them in 'Tow, and brought 
them again to the Ship. Theſe unfortunate People, 
who were for the moſt Part poor Paſſengers, expe& 
ed nothing but Death, and on our Side, we began to de- 
ſpair of ſaving them, when Providence raiſed this little 
Storm to ſave them from periſhing at Sea. | 


My Preſence was more neceſſary in the Ship than L had 


imagined. The Sailors, during the Captain's Abſence, 
were reſolved to drown in Wine their Sorrow and Cares. 
In Spite of the Lieutenant, whom they did not much le. 
ſpect, and whom many did not love, they had broke open 
the Locker that ſecured the Stores, and we found them 


almolt all dead drunk. And I ſaw fome Symptoms 3 | 


augres 
Croſs tþ 
vs that 
that w 
what R 
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ff Defertion, from whit 


there was every 'Thing to fear, if it was not remedied be- 


times; and the more, as the Captain, though liked well 


enough by the Sailors, knew not how to make himſelf 
obeyed by the inferior Officers, the greateſt Part of whom 
were much inclined to mutiny, and who could not bear 
his Lieutenant. 


To encreaſe our Uneaſineſs, a Company of Savages 
followed us cloſe, and we conceived, that if we had no 
Violence to fear from them, it would not be eaſy to ſhun 
their Importunities, and particularly, that we ought to 


| guard well what we were not willing to loſe. The moſt 


diſtinguiſhed called himſelt Don Antonio, and ſpoke Spa- 
niſb pretty well. He had learnt ſtill better the Spaniſh Gra- 
vity and Manners. If he ſaw any one well dreſſed, he 
aſked him if he was a Cavallero, and he had begun with 
telling us that he was one, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
his Nation, However, he had not very noble Inclinati- 
ons; he longed for every Thing he ſaw, and if they had 
not been denied, he and his Company had left us nothing 


| but what they could not carry away. He aſked me for 


my Girdle ; I told him him I could not ſpare it ; he con- 
ceixed that it was only neceſſary for my Caſſock, and aſk- 
«lit of me with great Importunities. 


We learnt of him that almoſt all the Savages of his 
Village had been baptized at the Havannab, whither they 
made a Voyage once a Year. They are forty-five Leagues 
uſtant from it, and they make this Paſſage in little Petti- 
augres very flat, in which People would not venture to 
crols the Seine at Paris. Don Antonio farther informed 
us that he had a King, who was called Don Diego, and 
that we ſhould ſee him next Day. He then aſked us 
vhat Reſolution we intended to take, and offered to conduct 
us to St. Auguſtin. We let him know that we took his Offer 
n good Part, we treated him and all his Company well, 
and they returned well ſatisfied to all Appearance. 


The Bodies of theſe Savages are redder than any I have 
yet ſeen : We could never learn the Name of their Na- 
uon: But although they did not appear to have the beſt 

4 Diſpoſition, 
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Diſpoſition, they did not ſeem to us ſo miſchievous, 2s to 


treate! 


be of thoſe Calos or Carlos, ſo much decried for their Cry. WM kepi 
elties, and whoſe Country is not far from the Martyr: | 
do not believe that theſe are Men-Eaters ; but perhaps Th 
they behaved ſo well to us only becauſe we were the Leagu 
ſtrongeſt. I know not what Quarrel they have had with Flag 
the Engliſh, but we had great Reaſon to believe that they I walt 
did not love them. The Viſit of Don Antonio might ve. Canoe 
ry well proceed from no other Motive than to enquire if take ur 
we were not of that Nation, or if it would not be too Ured 9 
great a Riſque for them to attack us. 3 
: | of this 
The 16th I thought myſelf obliged to go to encourige Ing firc 
thoſe who remained in the Iſland, and to whom the Sau. drawn | 
ges kept the Promiſe they had made them the Evening ary, | 
before. I paſſed almoſt the whole Day with them; and that we 
in the Evening, at my Return, I found all the Ship in an ſuſpecte 
Uproar. The Authors of the Diſturbance were inferior e the 
Officers, and all the beſt Sailors were of their Side. They Mifort 
wanted to be revenged of the Lieutenant; who till then, 
as they ſaid, had treated them with great Haughtineß and How 
Severity. The Wine, which they had at Diſcretion, take 
heated their Heads more and more, and it was ſcarce any Proviſio 
longer poſſible to make them hear Reaſon. The 5 
| : , | Uln F; 
The Captain ſhewed on this Occaſion a Prudence, 2 Mi poſſib 
Steadineſs, and a Moderation, which one would not have iſ ſudden 
expected from his Age, his Want of Experience, and h might n. 
paſt Conduct: He knew how to make himſelf beloved and xceayor 
feared by People, who ſcarce any longer hearkened to ps ur 
any Thing but their Fury and Caprice. The Lieutenant, Fropoſal: 
on his Part, confounded the moſt mutinous by his Inte- V *ccept 
pidity; and having found Means to ſeparate and employ &d of bei 
them, he carried his Point, and reduced them to Obe 
dience. They had at laſt got from the Bottom of the The f 
Hold, the Boat ſo much promiſed, and they had carried it Mat we © 
to the Iſland. It was neceſſary to fit it up, and to beg th fo n 
themſelves till it was ready, and to get out of the Sie wich ſh 
Proviſions and Ammunition, to fortify themſelves again" 
any Surprize of the Savages. The Captain employed in RY 
IS 


theſe Works all thoſe whom he moſt diſtruſted; and en . 
treated 4 twilkis 
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treated of me to ſtay on board, to aſſiſt the Lieutenant in 
keeping the reſt to their Duty. gol 


The 17th, at Day-break, there appeared a Sail two 
Leagues from us. We made Signals of Diſtreſs with our 
Flag *, and ſome Time after we obſerved that he lay by 
towait for us. Immediately the Lieutenant took the 
Canoe, and went aboard to aſk the Captain if he would 
take us all in. But it was only a Brigantine of one hun- 
fred Tons, which had been plundered by Pirates, and 
which for three Days had made many Ffforts to get out 
of this Bay; where the Currents, the C:ptain ſaid, be- 
ing ſtronger this Year than had ever been known, had 
drawn his Brigantine againſt all his Endeavonrs to the con- 
trary, though he made the Faſt-North-Fait. It is true, 
that we had this only from our Lieutenant, whom ſome 
ſuſpected of inventing this Story, that he might attribute 
to the Strength and Irregularity of the Currents, the 
Misfortune in which his Obſtinacy had engaged us. 


However that might be, the Fng/i/5 Captain conſented 
totake in twenty Perſons, if we would ſupply him with 
Proviſions and W ater of which they were in great Want. 
The Condition was accepted, and the Captain approached 
win Fact, with Intention to drop an Anchor as near us 
% poſſible ; but a ſtrong Wind from the South riſing on 
a ſudden, he was obliged to purſue his Route, that he 


might not expoſe himſelt to the Danger of being loſt, in 


exceavouring to ſuccour us. The 19th we again faw three 
deips under Sail. They went to make them the ſame 
Fropoſals as to the firſt, but they could not perſuade them 


The ſame Day, as there was nothing left in the Adour 
at we could carry away, we took our laſt Leave of her, 
Fith ſo much the mare Regret, 15 that tor the four Days 
ynich ſhe had been a-ground, ſhe had not taken a Drop 

of 


This is done bv hoifting the Flag to the Top of the Staff, 
= twiling it about it 10 that it can't fly abroad, 
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found here ſome Tents, which they had ſet up with th 
Sails of the Ship; a Guard-Houſe, where Day and Nigh 


cured in a Warehouſe, where they alſo kept a Guard. 
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of Water; and we went all to Land after Sun-ſet. MI Attend 
o ſhew 
d, and 
they kept a {trict Watch; and ſome Proviſions, well ud the: 
We! 
ineſs; 


The Iſland in which we were, might be about foy 
ſhip, an 


Leagues in Compaſs. There were ſome to the Righ 


and Left of different Extents; and that where the Say ire coul 
ges had their Cabins, was the leaſt of all, and the neui were 
our's. They lived there entirely by fiſhing ; and all N hori- 
Coaſt abounds with Fiſh, in Proportion as the Earthi Offer th 
incapable of ſupplying any Neceſſaries for Life. As tin 
their Dreſs, ſome Leaves of Trees, or a Piece of Bu us all 
ſuffices them; they have nothing covered but what m the 
cency teaches all Men to hide. © | of my 


| Thankft 
The Soil of theſe Iſlands is a very fine Sand, or na 


a Kind of Lime calcin'd, every where intermixed ith He Ca 
white Coral, which is eaſily reduced to Powder. Term Rag: 
are alſo only Buſhes and Shrubs here, without a ſingle how th; 
Tree. The Shores of the Sea are covered with toben bu that 
fine Shells ; and they find here ſome Sponges, which ſeem ther off, 
to be thrown up by the Waves of the Sea in ſtormy Wa haljuſt 
ther. They ſay, that what keeps the Savages here, att who app 
the Shipwrecks, which are common enough in the Cha lave be 
nel of Bahama, and of which they always make their A that 
vantage. We do not even ſee a ſingle Beaſt in all thek te had e 
Iſlands; which ſeem to be accurſed by Gop and Man they had 
and where there would be no Inhabitants, if there were conſider: 
not found ſome Men ſolely attentive to take Advantage off Canae 
others Misfortunes, and often to put the finiſhing Stroks tne lat. 
to them. | ew th 
ot Cana. 

The 2oth, Don Diego paid us a Viſit. He is a young, vt 
Man, of a Stature under the middle Size, and of an A, ed in 
pearance bad enough. He was almoſt as naked as his Sub ©mour, 


jets, and the few Clothes he had on were not worii 
picking off a Dunghill. He had about his Head a Kind 0 
Fillet, of I know not what Stuff, and which ſome Tra 


vellers would certainly have called a Diadem. He had nd 
- Attendants 


The - 
tremor 


Much pl: 
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Attendants, no Mark of Dignity ; nothing, in a Words 
o ſhew who he was. A young Woman pretty well ſhap- 


II, and decently dreſſed as a Savage, accompanied him, 
nd they told us it was the Queen his Spouſe. 


We received their Floridan Majeſties with ſome State- 
neſs ; however, we ſhowed them ſome Marks of Friend- 
hip, and they ſeemed very well ſatisfied with us. But 
we could diſcover nothing in theſe of thoſe Caciques, whoſe 
Power and Riches are ſo highly extolled by the Hiſtorian 
f Florida, We ſaid a few Words to Don Diego, of the 
Offer that Don Antonio had made to us, to carry us to Sz. 
ugu/tin, and he gave us Room to hope, that he would 
lo us all the Services that lay in his Power. To engage 
him the more in our Intereſt, I made him a Preſent of one 
of my Shirts, and he received it with a great deal of 
Thankfulneſs. | | | 


He came again the next Day, wearing my Shirt over 
his Rags, which hung down to his Heels: and he let us 
know that he was not properly the Sovereign of his Nation, 
but that he held his Dignity under another Cacique, far- 
ther off. However he is abſolute in his own Village, and 
hal juſt then given a very good Proof of it. Don Antonio, 
vho appeared to be twice his Age. and who could eafily 
have beaten two ſuch, came to ſec us ſoon after, and told 
that Don Diego had threſhed him ſoundly, becauſe 
be had got drunk in the Adour, where, in all Likelihood, 
they had forgotten ſome Remains of Brandy.—'The moſt 
conſiderable Difference that appears between the Savages 
0 Canada and thoſe of Florida, is the Dependence which 
tle latter have on their Chiefs, and the Reſpect they 
hew them. Alſo, we ſee not in them, as in the Savages 
o Canada, thoſe elevated Sentiments, and that Noble- 
els, which Independence produces, and which is ſup- 
pled in civilized States by the Principles of Religion and 
Honour, which proceed from Education. 


The 22d, Don Diego came to dine with us without 
Ceremony, dreſſed as the Day before. He ſeemed to be 
much pleaſed with this Dreſs, which gave him neverthe- 
leſs 
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the Remains of a Fiſh, which he had ſent us the Day be. 


| ſome numerous Nations, with whom he was at War. | 


in bis Hand. | 
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leſs a very ridiculous Air; which, added to his ill Loch, 
made him exactly reſemble a Man who goes to make the 
Amende honorable v. Either from Religion or Antipath, 
we could never engage him to eat any Meat: We hadflil 


o yield 
- of 
aye th 
a5 nec 
roviſio! 
in, wh 
leſs thi 
boat, al 
er Pray 
o be of 
camp 
hat the 


fore, he eat ſome of this, and drank Water. 


After Dinner we were willing to talk of Buſineſs; by 
he told us directly, that after having well conſidered d 
our Propoſal, he could neither give us Don Antonio, ng 
any of his People, to conduct us to St. Auguſtin, becak 
on the Route which we were obliged to take, there wer 


know not whether they did not then repent of having b 
inconſiderately forſaken the Adour, for after Don Dig 


left us, they ſent the Canoe to her ; but thoſe who wat "hey 
in it to her, told us at their Return, that the Savages h. Jag 


broke her to Pieces, and that ſhe was filling with We 
ter. | 


'The 23d, the Boat was finiſhed, and they thougitin 


earneſt to reſolve what Courſe to take. They had e Wer: in 
Choice of two, and they were divided: Some were fa ih. oleaf; 
hazarding the Paſſage to the Havannab, the others wer a _ 
for following the Coaſt to St. Auguſtin. The latter Cour ere con 
ſeemed the ſafeſt, the former was the ſhorteſt. But it te up 
this was a prudent Courſe, we ought to have done it the rly in 1 
Day after the Shipwreck, or rather have ſent the Long: 
Boat to the Havannah, to have informed the Governot The \ 
of our Situation, and to have aſked him to ſend us a bir Con 
gantine. The Rigging alone of rhe Adour, would have 6 having 
been more than ſufficient to have repaid the Expences be ur at f 
might have been at. ſatisfy 
| | „er tv 
However that might be, the greateſt Part of the Ship *{WWucicd t 
Company were of the laſt Opinion; it was impoſſible ol agree 
to bring them to any other. They were forty ; and th) Wk long 
demanded the Boat and the Canoe, and we were oblige * be 
| mere 
| | ul the M 
* That is, to do Penance in a white Sheet, with a Torch WW ouſly a 
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o yield to their Requeſt. The Chaplain of the Adour 
1s of this Number: If it had not been fo, I ſhould 
aye thought myſelf obliged to accompany them; but it 
3s neceſlary to divide the ſpiritual Aids, as we did the 
oviſions. The next Morning, after Maſs, the Chap- 
in, who was a Dominican Father, deſired that I would 
leſs the three Vehicles: I obeyed, and I baptized the 
dat, and called it the Str. Saviour. In the Evening af- 
xr Prayers, I made a laſt Effort to bring all our People 
o be of one Opinion; I eaſily obtained, that the Day fol- 
bing they ſhould depart together, that they ſhould go to 
ncamp in the Iſland that was fartheſt from the Land, and 
hat they ſhould determine there according to the Wind. 


We departed in Fact the 25th about Noon, and we 
led together for ſeveral Leagues; but towards Sun-ſet, 
de ſaw the Boat take the Channel, that they muſt croſs 
go to the Havannab, without concerning themſelves 
bout the Canoe, whoſe Proviſions they carried ; and 
rhich not being able to follow them, was obliged to join 
„ We received them kindly, tho? amongſt thoſe who 
vete in it, there were ſome whom we had Reaſon not to 
te pleaſed with. We landed in the Ifland, where we 


ere come already, I know not with what Deſign. We 
rere upon our Guard all Night, and we departed ver 
ly in the Morning. | | 


* The Weather was charming, and the Sea fine, and 
wa Ti Company began to envy thoſe that were in the Boat | 


having taken the better Courſe. Some began to mur- 

wr at it, and our Chiefs thought it beſt to ſeem willing 

d atisfy them: So they took the Route of the Channel. 

iter two Hours, the Wind grew ftronger, and they 

acted they ſaw the Appearances of a Storm; then they 

il agreed that it was Raſhneſs to engage ourſelves in ſuch 
long Traverſe, in ſuch Boats as our's; for nothing 
bud be weaker than our Boats, which took Water every 

Fitere: But as to go to &.. Auguſtin, we muſt have gone 

the Way back which we had made hitherto, we unani- 
Mully agreed to go towards Biloxt. | 


So 


ad agreed all to unite, and where a Company of Savages 
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When the Land appeared. 
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So we made the Weſt, but we did not advance mud 
that Day, and we were obliged to paſs the Night in the 
Boat, which was far from having Room enough for us al 
to lie down. The 27th, we encamped in an Ifland, 
where we found ſome Cabins forſaken, ſome Paths 1 
great deal trodden, and the Footſteps of Spaniſh Shoe, 
This is the firſt of the Turtle lands. The Soil is the 
ſame as at the Martyrs. I can't conceive what Men cu 
do in ſuch a bad Country, and ſo diſtant from any hum 
Habitation. We ſtill ſteered Weſt, and we failed wit 


ſuch a Rapidity, that could only proceed from the Cu- 
rents. 


We it: 
oon. 
nutes 
pht, W 
dered 
hich ar 
ce 2 1 
» moſt 
he next 
It we f. 
ater b. 
ater : . 
ery Bc 


We went a great Way again the 25th, till Nom the Sa 


Though we had little Wind, the Iſlands ſeemed to mu 


Poſt-haſte by the Side of us. At Noon we took the Fl: Jeppe 


vation, which we found twenty-four Degrees fifteen U., 5 
nutes. If our Sea Charts were exact, we were at the \ 55 
Weſt End of the Turtle Iande. It was hazardous to | Wo 
engage ourſelves in the open Sea, and If I could have g- 2 

verned, we ſhould have left all thefe Iſlands on the Leit tai | 
Hand ; but our Officers were afraid they ſhould not find . 5 
a Paſſage between them and the Continent. They had . 
great Reaſon to repent it, for we were two Days with- lt | 
out ſeeing Land, though we fteered continually North hs 
and North Eaſt. | at Ext. 

Then our Sailors began to deſpair, and in reality there Ws 

needed only a Guſt of Wind, ſeveral of which we had 

often met with, to drown us. Even the calm Weather Bat thi 
had its Inconveniencies; they were obliged to row all bak of 
Day, and the Heat was exceſſive. The Sailors had Res- Brence ; 
ſon enough to be diſſatisfied : The Obſtinacy of two ch a 
three People had expoſed us to the Danger in which vey... | 
found ourſelves ; but the Miſchief was done, and requi' lle 8 
ed another Remedy, than Murmuring. Since our De fr and 
paiture from Louiſiana, I could not prevail with te, that 
greateſt Part to come to the Sacraments, very few 49; Rocks 
even performed the Duties of Eaſter. I took Ad vantage. did not 
of this Occaſion to engage every Body to promiſe to con Petty d 


feſs themſelves, and to communicate as ſoon as we ſhould 
come again to Land: The Promiſe was ſcarcely made 


W. 
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We ſteered directly for it, and we arrived there before 


nutes Latitude. We had always the main Land in 
gut, without being able to approach it, becauſe it was 
dered with Iſlands and Peninſulas, the greateſt Part of 
tich are low and barren, and between which there is 
ce a Paſſage for a Canoe of Bark. What we ſuffered 
> moſt from was, that we found no Water in them. 
he next Day we were often ſtopped by contrary Winds, 
it we found Shelter every where, and we got a ſmall 
iter by ſhooting and fiſhing. We wanted nothing but 
ater: I took the Advantage of this Delay to make 
ery Body keep the Promiſe they had made of coming 


the Sacrament. 


It appears that there are few Savages in all this Coun- 
9. We ſaw only four one Day, who came towards us 
2 Pettiaugre : We waited for them; but when they 
d reconnottred us, they did not dare to approach, and 
ide all the Haſte they could back to Shore. The 10th, 
were obliged to retrench the Allowance of Brandy, 
ach we had hitherto diſtributed every Day to each Man, 
there was but little left, which we judged neceſſary to 
ſeſerre for more preſſing Occaſions. We began allo to 
ſparing of our Proviſions, eſpecially the Biſcuit, Part 
which had been ſpoiled : So that we were reduced to 
at Extremities, having often at a Meal only a Handful 


aer . 


but this Coaſt is the Kingdom of Oyſters, as the great 
nk of Newfoundland, and the Gulph and the River St. 


ach we coaſted as near as poſſible, are bordered with 
kes, to which there are faſtened a prodigious Quantity 
little Oyſters, of an exquiſite Taſte : Others, much 
Er and leſs dainty, are found in the Sea in ſuch Num- 
a that they form Banks in it, which we take at firit 
Rocks on a Level with the Surface of the Water. As 
e dd not dare to leave the Shore, we often entered in- 


which 


bon. The 4th at Noon we were in 26 Degrees 56. 


\ Rice, which we were obliged to boil in brackiſh 


Wrence are that of the Cod-Fiſh. All theſe low Lands, 


petty deep Bays, which we were obliged to go round, 
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which greatly lengthened our Way; but as ſoon as . 
main Land diſappeared, our Men thought themſelves ii 


The 15th, in the Morning, we met a Spaniſh Loy 
Boat, in which were about fifteen Perſons : They ven 
Part of the Crew of a Ship which had been wrecked abu 
the River St. Martin. It was twenty-five Days fu 
this Misfortune had happened, and for forty-two be 
ſons they had only a little Boat, which they made Uſed 
by Turns, and which obliged them to make very ſhi 
Journies. This Meeting was a good Providence in d 
Favour, for without the Inſtruction which the Span 
Captain gave us, we could never have found the Rout 

which we were to keep; and the Uncertainty of wi 
might become of us, might have inclined our Mutine 
to ſome Violence, or to ſome deſperate Reſolution. 


The next Night we were in very great Danger. We 
all lay in a little Iſland, except three or four Men wh 
guarded the Boat. One of them, after having lyhte 
his Pipe, imprudently ſet his Match on the Side of the 
Boat, exactly in the Place where the Arms, the Powder 
and the Proviſions were kept in a Cheſt covered with Tus Cc 
Tarpaulin : He fell aſleep after this, and while he ſlept 
the Tarpaulin took Fire. The Flame waked him as we 
as his Companions, but in one Minute more the Bu 
had been blown up or ſunk; and I leave you to judy 
what would have become of us, having only a Canokerrieg tc 
which could hold but the ſixth Part of our Company 
without Proviſions, Ammunition, or Arms, and ona 
Ifland of Sand, in which there grew only ſome wil 

Herbs. | N nder th 


The next Day, the 16th the Canoe left us to go le TW 
Join the Spaniards, We had the Wind againſt us, ag 
we were obliged to go with the Sounding-Line in Hand 
becauſe the Coaſt was ſo flat, and fo paved with fhat 
Flints, that at fix Leagues from the Shore our boa... 
which drew but two Feet Water, was every Moment Ul 
Danger of ſtriking and bulging. We were in the fam wong w. 
Diſtreſs the two following Days, and the 20th we es 
camped in an Iſland which makes the Eaſt Point of u almo 


* 
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day of the Apalacbes. All Night we ſaw Fires on the 
an Land, which we were near, and we had obſerved 
he ſame for ſome Days. | 


The 21ſt we ſet off with a very thick Fog, which be- 
ve ſoon diſperſed, we ſaw ſome Buoys, which the Sani- 
7d; had told us to follow. We followed them making 
She North, and we found that without this Help it was 
mpoſſible to ſhun the Sand-Banks, of which this Coaſt is 
ul, and which for the moſt Part are covered with Oyſ- 
rs. Abgut ten o'Clock. we perceived a ſquare Fort of 
tone, with pretty regular Baſtions ; we immediatly hoiſt- 
| the white Flag, and a Moment after they called out 
ous in French not to come any nearer, a ans 


We ſtopt, and in a Moment we ſaw a Pettiaugre com- 
ve towards us, with three Men in it. One of the three 
u 2 Biſcayneer : He had been a Gunner in Louiſiana, 
id he was in the ſame Employment at St. Mark. After 
ie common den, the Biſcayneer was of Opinion, 
ut only the Captain of the Adour.and I fhould go to 
pak with the Commandant, which we accordingly did. 
hs Commandant was only a Deputy, and a Man of 
nſe: He made no Difficulty to let our Boat come up to 
tie Fort, and he invited our Officers and the principal 
alſengers to Dinner; but it was after our boat had been 
ited, and all the Arms and Ammunition taken out, and 
atied to his own Magazine, with a Promiſe to reſtore 
& when we ſhould depart. | | 


This Poſt, which M. Delille has ſet down in his Chart 
nder the Name of St. Marie d'Apalache, was always 
alled St. Mark. The Spaniards had formerly a conſide- 
ale Settlement here, but which was reduced to be of 
tle Conſequence, when in 1704 it was entirely deſtroy- 
Aby the Engliſh of Carolina, accompanied by a great 
Number of the Savages called Alibamont. The Spaniſh 
Parilon, which conſiſted of thirty-two Men, were made 
Ftiſoners of War; but the Savages burnt 17 of them, 
Mong whom were three Franciſcan Friars z and of ſeven 
Wouland Apalaches, who were in this Canton, and who 
Bad almoſt all embraced Chriſtianity, there remained at 

Vo“. II. . e 
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St. Mark but four hundred, who withdrew towards the 


Maubile, where the greateſt Part of them are at preſent * 
told 


wrec 


The Foreſts and Meadows near the Fort are full of 
wild Cattle and Horſes, which the Spaniards let run here, 


and as they want them, they ſend ſome Savages, who . 
take them with Snares. Theſe Savages are alſo Apalache, 105 
who probably went away when the Engliſh took thi 1 
Place, and who returned after they were retired. For Cl 
the reſt, this Bay is exactly what Garcilaſſo de la Vigo, wh 
in his Hiſtory of Florida, calls the Port of Aute. The Co 
Fort is built on alittle Eminence, ſurrounded by Marſh, $i f 
and a little below the Confluence of two Rivers, one al 5 
which comes from the North Eaſt, and the other fron . p a 
the North Weſt. They are but ſmall, and full of Ci. 0 
mans, and notwithſtanding pretty well ſtored with Fi ert 
Iwo Leagues higher, on the River of the Not 3 
Weſt, there is a Village of Apalaches; and in the Land . 
to the Weſt, at a League and half from the Fort, therg 
is a ſecond, This Nation formerly very numerous, an He a 
which, divided into ſeveral Cantons, poſſeſſed a ve 10 Dix: 
large Country, is at preſent reduced to be very inconli inte 
derable. It embraced. Chriſtianity long ago, yet the ps al the 
niards do not truſt them, and they do right: For beſide ate 
that theſe Chriſtians, being deſtitute of all ſpiritual Ai avi 
for a great Number of Years, are no longer ſuch but f from ge 
Name, their Conquerors treated them at firſt win! urs 
much Severity, that they ought alwayst o look upon * } 
as Enemies not well reconciled. It is difficult to me This « 
good . of People, to whom their firſt Treat bm for 
ment rendered Chriſtianity odious. | WW Fort with 
| | 2 ad wh 
They told us at St. Mark, that a Reſolution was * his 
to re-eſtabliſh this Poſt in its firſt State, and that | from . 
expected here five thouſand Families: 'This 1s much a aids 
than the Spaniards of Florida can raiſe. The SY 7 
is fine, well wooded, well watered, and they ſay _ We de 
farther you advance into the Country, the more 2 bout tes 
it grows. They confirmed to us at this Fort, gy oe of + 
Spaniards whom we met had told us already, t Nin formed on 


Savages of the Martyrs, and their King Don b a uin 


we 
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were a bad Sort of People, and that if we had not kept a 
good Guard, they would have done us ſome Injury. They 
told us farther, that a Spaniſh Brigantine being lately 
wrecked near the Place where we met four Savages in a 
Pettiaugre, all the Crew had been impaled, and eaten by 
theſe Barbarians. | 


St. Mark is dependent on St. Auguſtin for Military and 
Civil Affairs, and on the Havannah in Spirituals. Not- 
withſtanding, it is the Convent of the Cordeliers of St. 
luguſtin that ſends a Chaplain hither; I found one here, 
who was a very- amiable Perſon, and who did us very 
great Service. He informed us, that the Commandant 
> St. Mark wanted to detain us till he had given Advice 
of our Arrival to the Governor of St. Auguſtin, and had 
received his Orders. I deſired him to aſk this Officer if 
he was in a Condition to ſupport us all the Time that we 
ſhould be here, ſince what Proviſions we had left were 
ſarce ſufficient to carry us to Louiſiana. | 


He acquitted himſelf very well of his Commiſſion, and 
his Diſcourſe accompanied. with ſome Preſents, which he 
hinted to us that we ought to make the Governor, had 
al the Effect which we expected from it. This Officer 
granted us, with a very good Grace, ſome Guides, which 
ve deſired of him for St. Joſeph, which is thirty Leagues 
rom St. Marl; and the Way, as we had been informed, 
not eaſy to find. 


This obliged us to ſtay the next Day, and I was not 
lorry for it; for beſides being pretty well lodged in the 
Fort with the Cordelier (a Diſtinction that was paid to me, 
and which J owed to my Habit) I was glad to take a ſhort 
irvey of the Environs of the Fort. They go by Land 
from §t. Mark to St. Auguſtin ; the Journey is eighty 
Leagues, and the Way very bad. 


We departed the 22d in the Morning, and the 25th, 
about ten o' Clock, our Guides made us undertake a Tra- 
Yerſe of three Leagues, to enter into a Kind of Channel, 
med on one Side by the Continent, and on the other 
Va String of Iſlands, of various Extents. Without our 

R 2 Guides, 
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Guides, we ſhould never have dared to engage ourſelye 
among them, and we ſhould have miſſed the Bay of d. 
Joſeph. We were now almoſt deſtitute of Proviſions 
and the Difficulty of finding Water encreaſed every Dy, 
One Evening that we had dug at ten Paces from the Se, 
on a pretty high Ground, and got none but brackiſh Wa. 
fer, which was impoſlible to drink, I thought of making 
a ſhallow Hole cloſe to the Sea Side, and in the Sand: | 
immediately filled with Water that was tolerably freſh, 
and as clear as if it had been taken from the fineſt Spring; 
but after I had filled a Veſſel, it lowed no more, which 
made me judge that it was Rain Water, gathered in th 
Place, meeting with a hard Bottom, and I judge thi 
this may often happen. | 1 


As ſoon as we had got a-head of the Iſlands, we {aid 
till ten o' Clock at Night. Then the Wind fell, but the 
Tide which ˖ began to ebb, ſupplied the Want of it, and 
we went forward all Night. This is the firſt Time that 

I obſerved any regular Tides in the Gulph of Mexico, and 
the two Spaniards told us, that from this Place to Prnſs; 
Fole the Flux is twelve Hours, and the Reflux as much 
Next Day, the 26th, a contrary Wind kept us till Night 
in an Ifland pretty well wooded, which is ten or tweli 
Leagues long, and where we killed as many Larks an 
Woodcocks as we pleaſed. We ſaw alſo here a gra 
Number of Rattle-Snakes. Our Guides called it the / 
des Chiens (of Dogs,) and from the Beginning of it, thc 
| reckoned ten Leagues to St. Mark, and fifteen to St. J. 
ſeph; but they were certainly miſtaken in the laſt Artick 
for it is at leaſt twenty Leagues, and very long ones. 


The 27th, at eleven o'Clock at Night, we ran upon 
Bank of Oyſters as large as the Crown of my Hat, a 
we were above an Hour in getting off again. We we 
from thence to paſs the. Night in a Country. Houle, b 
longing to a Captain of the Garriſon of St. Teſepb nay 
Dionix, and at our Arrival they told us very ſtrange Nev 


They aſſured us that all Louiſiana was evaeuated by 1 
French ; that a large French Ship came to Ship and, a 
had embarked there the Commandant, the Director, 
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il the Officers; that after their Departure, the Savages 
had killed all the Inhabitants and Soldiers that were left, 
except a ſmall Number who had ſaved themſelves in two 
Soops ; that being in Want of Proviſions, they were 
gone to the Bay of St. Joſeph; that thoſe who arrived 
firſt were well received, but that they would not permit 
the others to land, for Fear leſt ſo many French being to- 
gether, they ſhould be tempted to make themſelves Maſ- 
ters of this Poſt, which we formerly poſſeſſed. 


All this Story had ſo little Probability, that I could not 
poſſibly believe it; but it was told with ſo many Circum- 
lances, and coming from People who had ſo little Intereſt 
0 impoſe upon us, and who being but at ſeven Leagues 
from §t. Foſeph, might have News from thence every 
Day, that it ſeemed hard to think it ſhould be without 
any Foundation. The greateſt Part of our People were 
ſtruck with it; and I found in myſelf that theſe general 
Conſternations are communicated to the Heart, in Spite of 


ſome Fear in the midſt of People who are ſeized with it, 
3 not to be afflicted with thoſe that weep. I did not in 
the leaſt believe what they had juſt told us, and yet I 
could not be eaſy. 


In the mean 'Time our Company, in Spite of their De- 
ſpair, finding Plenty of Proviſions, and the Servants of 
the dieur Dioniz very obliging, feaſted all the reſt of the 
Night. In the Morning our Guides took Leave of us, ac- 
cording to their Orders. We had no further need of them; 
lor beſides that we could not miſs our Way to St. Foſeph, 
ve met with at the Houſe of M. Dioniz a Frenchman, a 
Skier in his Company, and an old Deſerter from Maubile, 
vio was heartily tired of the Spaniſh Service, among 
vhom he was often almoſt ſtarved, as he ſaid, though 
they paid him well: So we eaſily engaged him to go with 
5 to ö. Foſeph, and from thence to Louiſiana, ſuppoſing 
be could get his Diſcharge. 


We arrived about five in the Afternoon at St. Joſeph, 
Were we were perfeQtly well received by the Governor. 
e found there two great Boats of Biloxi, with four 


R 3 French 
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French Officers, who were come to reclaim ſome Deer: 


ters, but they did not find them here. We had ſe 
them the 24th, being Whit-Sunday, in a Bark that vn 
under Sail, and which pafſed pretty near us. It is ven 
probable that they had touched at Sr. Joſeph; and to git 
a Colour to their Deſertion, they had given out what the 
Night before had ſo greatly alarmed us, Two Cardelizr, 
who ſerved the Chapel of the Fort, having heard of m 
Arrival, came to offer me a Bed in their Houſe, which! 
accepted very thankfully. | 


For the reſt, Ido not think there is a Place a 


World where one might leſs expect to meet with Me 


and eſpecially Europeans, than at St. Foſeph. By the d 


tuation of this Bay, its Shores, its Soil, and all that fn 


virons it, nothing can make one conceive the Reaſons 
ſuch a Choice. A flat Coaſt, open to the Wind, a bar 
ren Sand, a poor Country; and which can have no Ma 
ner of Commerce, nor even ſerve for Magazines: Ti 
ſuch a Pitch have the Spaniards carried their Jealoul o 
our Settlements in Louiſiana. We had been guilty ol th 
Folly before them, but it was only for 2 ſhort Time 
There is Reaſon to think that they alſo will corre it ſoon 
and that when we have reſtored Penſacole to them, the 
will tranſport thither every Thing they have at F.) 


feph. 


The Fort is not ſituated in the Ba „ but on the Tu 
of a bending Point, and which encloſes an Iſland. I 
Fort is only built of Earth, but well incloſed with Pa 
ſadoes, and well defended by Guns. It has a pretty nt 
merous Garriſon, an Etat Major compleat, and almoſ 4 
the Officers have their Families with them. Their Ho 
ſes are neat and convenient, and tolerably furniſhed, b 
every where in the Streets we ſink up to the Ancles 
Sand. The Ladies never go out but to Church, and { 
ways with a Pomp and Gravity, which is to be ſeen 
where but among the Spaniards. 


The Day after our Arrival, which was the 29th, ths 
was.a great Dinner at the Serjeant Major's, This o 
cer had been in Louiſiana, and been highly treated the 
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e was overjoyed to find this Oecaſion to make us a Re- 
urn. He had eſpecially made a particular Friendſhip in 
s Journey to Louiſiana with M. Hubert, who was then 
he principal Commiſſary there, and who was amongſt 
; He heard that a Daughter of his Friend, three 
Years old, who was going to France with her Father, had 
y been ſprinkled : He deſired they would complete the 
eremonies of her Baptiſm at St. Foſeph, and he would 
e her Godfather. This was performed with great Pomp, 
nd firing of the Guns. The Godmother was a Niece 
f the Governor's, who at Night gave a magnificent Sup- 
xr; and by an Exceſs of Politeneſs, ſeldom found among 
he $pantards, he would have the Company of the La- 
lis, He compleated all theſe Civilities, by furniſhing us 
ith Plenty of Proviſions to continue our Route, though 
e had not yet received the Convoy that was to bring him 
roviſions from the Havannab, and for this Reaſon he had 
eluled ſome to the Officers of Biloxi; but our Neceſſity 
a touched him extremely. | 


We departed the 3oth with the two Boats, and the 
Fort ſaluted us with five Guns, We made ſeven Leagues 
that Day, and we anchored at the Entrance of a River, 
which comes out of a Bay open to the South Eaſt. At 
Leven at Night, the Wind coming fair, we took Advan- 
uge of it, and we ſteered Weſt North Weſt. All the 
Coat was upan the ſame Point of the Compaſs for twen- 
J Leagues, quite to the Iſland of St. Roſe; and we do 
lot find a ſingle Place to get Shelter from a Guſt of 
ind that ſhould come from the open Sea. 


| WM (ie zyſt, at Four in the Afternoon, we had made 
10 wenty Leagues, and we anchored behind an Iſland which 
bus up the great Bay of St. Raſe, the Entrance of 
 Wiich is dangerous when the Sea runs high. Had we 
| Wn 2 Moment later, we ſhould have been greatly em- 
| vrafled, for the Wind turned all at once from the 
North Faſt to the South Weſt; and the Waves ran ſo 
gh the ſame Inſtant, that it would have been impoſſible 
vr us to have paſſed. 


The iſt of June, about Two or Three in the Morning 
ue Tide beginning to flow, we reimbarked; and having 
R 4 gone 
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gone a ſmall League, we entered into the Channel of h. 


Roſe, which is fourteen Leagues long. It is formed 
the Iſland of St. Roſe, which has this Length, but is ye. 


Ships, ir 
where t! 


ry narrow; which appears all covered with Sand, an We d 
which nevertheleſs is not ill wooded. The Continent z Four in 

very high, and bears Trees of all Kinds. The Soil is a. Right. 
moſt as ſandy as at St. Mark; but if they dig ever ſo little, us wre. 
they find Water.—— The Wood here is very hard, bw and is 
ſubject to rot ſoon. All this Coaſt ſwarms with wi Leagues 
Fowl, and the Sea with Fiſh. This Channel is narroyMtalf of tl 
at its Entrance; afterwards it widens, and continues then: muc] 
Breadth of half a League to the Bay of Penſacole. Ie bat rem: 
Current is ſtrong here, and was in our Favour: . 7 

| there is 
About Eleven o' Clock we doubled the Point aux C ler very 
reuils (of Roe-Bucłs;) at the Turn of which the Bay been Accou 

ins. We turn to the North, then to the North Hall 

he Fort is a ſmall League farther, and we diſcover i Over-: 
from the Point aux Chevreuils, We arrived there d Cbaun 
Noon, and were ſurpriſed to ſee it in ſuch a bad State. [| Expences 
appears plain that they do not expect to continue in itiſfſomes fre 
The Sieur Carpeau de Montigni, who commands be Day, abo 
was gone to Biloxi, and we found here only ſome Soldien Qunſey. 
The Spaniſh Fort, which was taken two Years apo b dangerous 
the Count de Champmelin, was behind, and there remiii ri, w 
nothing in it but a very fine Ciſtern; the building vent imm 
which coſt, as they ſay, fourteen thouſand Pieces of Eg br having 
They have been both built in an Iſland which joins almolſ# for de 


to the main Land, which is not thirty Yards long, and 
the Soil of which does not appear to be extraordinary. 


The Bay of Penſacole would be a pretty good Port, l 
the Worms did not deſtroy the Ships, and if its Entranc 
had a little more Water; but the Hercules, which carry 
ed M. Champmelin, ran a-ground here. This Entranc 
is directly between the Weſt End of the Iſland S.. Riſq 
where the Spaniards had alſo built a little Fort, and 

Bank ot Sand. It is ſo narrow, that only one Ship cial 
paſs at a Time: Its Opening is North and South. Of 
the other Side of the Sand Bank there is another Pals 
where there is Water only for Barks, aud which is open if 


the South Weſt. It is alſo very narrow. The Moorings fd 
- | | Sp 5 
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Ships, in the Bay of Penſacole, is along the Iſland St. Roſe, 
where the Anchorage is ſafe. 


We departed from Penſacole at Midnight, and about 
Four in the Morning we left Rio de los Perdidos on the 
Right. This River was ſo called, becauſe a Spaniſo p 
vas wrecked here, and all the Crew loſt. —— Dax 
[ſand is five Leagues farther on the Left, and is e 
Leagues long, but very narrow. There is at leaſt one 
half of this Ifland without a Tree upon it, and the rei is 
noi much better. The Fort, and the only Habitation 
bat remains here, are in the Weſt Part. Between this 
land and the Iſle a Corne, which is a League diſtant, 
there is little Water. At the End ot this, there is ano- 
ther very ſmall Iſland, which they call the Round Iſland, 
on Account of its Shape. We paſſed the Night here. 


| Over-againſt the Bay of the Paſcagoulas, where Madam 
& Chaumont has a Grant, which is nut likely to pay her 
Expences ſoon, a, River of the ſame Name, and which 
comes from the North, runs into this Bay. 'The next 
Day, about Ten o' Glock, one of our Seamen died of a 
Quinſey. This is the only Man we loſt in our painful and 
dangerous Expedition. An Hour after, we anchored at 
Biloxi, where they were ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee us. I 
went immediately to ſay Maſs, to return Thanks to Gop 
for having ſupported us in the midſt of ſo many Fatigues, 
ad for delivering us from ſo many Dangers. 


Jam, FE 
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gage from BiLOx1 to Cape FRANCO1s in SainT 
Douixco. | 


Map Au, Cape FRANCO1s, Sept. 6. 


Saga not venture to tell you in my laſt, as I had done in 
the preceding Letter, that I ſhould not write any more to 
jou but from Cape Francois, for Fear I ſhould be obliged to 
Cntradict myſelf again, and the Event was very near juſti- 
ling my Apprehenſions. I am here at laſt, in this long 
viſhed for Port, atter a Voyage of ſixty-four Days, and 
ve entered. it at the Time when we had almoſt loſt all 
Hopes of attaining it, But before I ſhall enter upon the 
Recital of the Adventures of this Voyage, I muſt proceed 
vith my Journal. 


The firſt News we heard on our Arrival at Biloxi, was 
that of the Peace concluded with Spain, and the double 
alliance between theſe two Crowns. One of the Articles 
of Peace was the Reſtoration of Penſacole, and this Arti- 
cle was carried to Louiſiana by Don Alexander Walcop an 
Iriſhman, and Captain of a Ship in New Spain. He em- 
barked at Vera Cruz, in a Brigantine of forty Guns, and 
one hundred and fifty Men, and commanded by Don Au- 
latin Spinola. They ſay, that the Deſign of the Spant- 
erde is to make a great Settlement at Penſacole, and to 
'ranſport thither the Garriſon of St. Joſeph, and all the 
Inhabitants. They add, that Don Alexander Walcop is 
intended for the Governor: He is a Man of a very good 
Preſence, very ſober, and religious. af 
Don 
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Don Auguſtin Spinola is a young Man, full of Pit, 
and of a very amiable Character; whoſe Sentiments de. tion, thy 
clare his high Birth, and are worthy of the Name he come © 
bears: He is Lieutenant of a Man of War, and has er. one hun 
gaged to ſerve three Years in Mexico, after which he if their! 
reckons to return to Spain, and io make his Fortune then. mediate 
He was greatly mortified to hear that an Engliſh Interls. Mi B 
per, named Marſbal, did not quit the Road of Bil, bent or 
where he had traded conſiderably with the French, till he begin Hil 
entered it himſelf. This armed Ship did not even Car 


fured th 


to ſail away, ſaying, he did not fear the Spaniards ; but Theſe 
M. de Bienville obliged him to it, being unwilling to be: heir De 
Spectator of a Combat, the Succeſs of which our Officer ot five 
pretended would not have been very favourable to the Ag. Wir him, 
greſſors, though ſuperior in Force. We ſhall ſoon ſee thy thought 
were miſtaken in the high Opinion they entertainedd Wi iryeral I 
Afar ſbal. dier and 
| , | Deſerter: 
Notwithſtanding, that ſince the Departure of the 4- WM ud giver 
dour, ſome of the Company's Ships had brought fme 
Proviſions to Louiſſana, they were ſtill in great Neceſity, The 1 
and Diſcontent encreaſed every Day. In Spite of the Care WW Brill 
which M. de Bienville took to comfort the Inhabitants bring the! 
we heard talk of nothing but Schemes for deſerting. Be- wmore « 
ſides the Boat which we met on the Route from &. Hard this C 
to St. Joſepb, all the Swiſs that were at Biloxi, with the of govern 
Captain and the Officers at their Head, having received He knew 
Orders to go to New Orleans in a Sloop, armed on Pur-W Preſents | 
Poſe for them, and which had been well provided with rell diſpo 
Proviſions, inſtead of taking the Route of the Miſſſppi i ton won 
Had turned, with Colours flying, to the Eaſt, and "twat beclare ag 
not doubted but that they had taken the Route to Cara Liu, w 


na; becauſe, being Proteſtants, there was no likelihood] nger an 
they ſhould go to the Spaniards e. dee four 

| | ey prob 
The Sth of June I diſcovered a Conſpiracy formed to | 
carry off the Spanz/ Brigantine. It was ſeven o' Clock 1 About + 
Night when I was privately informed of it, and I was "i u, who 

| ſures Biloxi, anc 

MJ ating tra 

E We have ſince beard that they went to Carolina. bated the 
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ured that before Nine the Scheme would be put in Execu- 
non, the Commandant of the Brigantine not being ufed to 
dome on board till that Hour. The Conſpirators were 
one hundred and fifty in Number; and their Intention was, 
their Enterprize ſucceeded, to turn Pirates. I ſent im- 
mediately to inform M. de Bienville, who was at Table 
with Don Auguſtin Spinola, who rofe immediately and 
vent on board, and the Major of Biloxi had Orders to 
begin his Round directly. 


Theſe Motions made the Conſpirators apprehend that 
their Deſign was diſcovered, and the Major ſaw only four 
or five Men together, who diſappeared as ſoon as they 


{aw him, and he could not take any of them, ſo that they 


thought I had given a falſe Alarm. But beſides that, for 
feveral Days following, we heard of nothing but of Sol- 


ders and Inhabitants who had diſappeared: Some of theſe 


Deſerters being retaken, confeſſed the Plot, of which I 
had given Information. | 


The 12th, a Chief of the Tebadtas came to tell M. de 
benville that the Engliſh made them great Promiſes, to 
bring them over to their Intereſt, and to engage them to have 
more Commerce with the French. The Commandant, 
m this Occaſion, gave a great Proof of the Talent he has 
droverning at his Pleaſure the Minds of the Savages. 
tle knew ſo well how to flatter this Chief, that with ſome 
Preſents of little Conſequence, he ſent him away very 
well diſpoſed to continue firm in our Alliance. This Na- 
ton would give us a great deal of Trouble if they ſhould 
Geclare againſt us; the Chicachas, the Natchez, and the 
Tafus,"would ſoon join with them, and there would be no 
bnger any Safety in navigating the Miſſiſippi; even if 
eſe four Nations ſhould not draw in all the reſt, which 
ery probably would be the Caſe. 


About the End of the Month, an Inhabitant of the 11/72 
dt, who had been to trade on the Miſſouri, arrived at 
Biloxi, and reported that he, and one or two more French, 
laving travelled as far as the O5tatas, who in 1719 de- 
fated the Spaniards, I mentioned betore, they were well 

received 
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remarkable happer ed. We had then the Sun exadly e- 
ver our Heads, and in our Voyage from the Martyr: w 
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der the Zone, and the Heat was much greater, but it was 
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received by them, and for the Goods they carried ats, 
them, they have received ſeven or eight hundred Livre ri. 
in Silver, partly in Coin and partly in Bars; that ſome f 
theſe Savages had accompanied them to the /!linvis, ani Wer 
aſſured M. de Boiſbriant that the Spaniands, from whom Ar 
they took this Silver, got it from a Mine a little Diſau il full 


from the Place where they met them, and that they hae ers,“ 


offered to carry the French thither, which Offer thi flamed, 
Commandant had accepted. Time will ſhew if theſe d. thoſe P 
vages have ſpoken. with more Sincerity than ſo many e- ſonth e 
tiers, who for a long Time have ſought to draw th e. In 
French to them by the Allurement of Mines, none d ed, and 


which have been yet found real Wind ſu 


Rays al, 


The 22d I embarked in the Bellona, which ſailed the H e, 
3oth. The 2d of Fuly we reckoned that we bore North =! doe 
and South of Penſacole, from whence we choſe to take or much le! 
Longitude, becauſe that of the Mouth of the Mzſſifipt {erence « 
not yet aſcertained. From that Timeto the 20th nothing Heat, 


The 2 
three M. 
Things « 
notdeper 
becauſe 1 
when we 
we dare 
the Capt: 
and as he 
made the 
mis his 


Biloxi, we had borne the greateſt Heats of the Solſtice, 
without being able to defend ourſelves from them in any 
Manner, no more than from the Dews, which fell plen- 
tifully every Night. Yet, would you believe it, Madam, 
we ſuffered leſs from the Heat at that Seaſon, than in the 
Month of April before our Shipwreck ? | 


Yet nothing is more certain, and I remembered then 
that I had been ſeveral 'Times much ſurpriſed to ſee Peo- 
ple, who were born under the torrid Zone, complain ol 
the great Heats of France. We were in the ſame Caſe in} 
the Month of April, we had the ſame Heats that we feel 
in France, and even in Haly, in the Month of July. In 
the Month of Zuly, during the Dog Days, we were un— 


Howe) 
nab with 
early in t 
it appear 
them it v 
Officers 


to mainta 


more ſupportable. This Difference did not proceed from 
the Winds; we had the ſame, and we had always ſomq 


Uled 


+ This 


We have heard no more of this Mine ſince that Time. 
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Wd to them, for we were not ſubje& to thoſe continual 
Srcats, which bad ſo much troubled us in the Month of 


bril, : | 


We muſt therefore ſeek for another Reaſon, and this 
b what occurs to my Mind. In the Spring, the Air is 
full full of Vapours, which the Winter raiſes. Theſe Va- 
pours, when the Sun approaches them, are directly in- 
famed, and this is what cauſed thoſe heavy Heats, an! 
thoſe plentiful Sweats, which overpowered us in the 

Month of April: We were almoſt always in Balnes Ma- 
zie, In the Month of Fuly, theſe Vapours were diſperſ- 
ec, and though the Sun, was much nearer us, the leaſt 
Wind ſufficed®to refreſh us, by blunting the Power of its 
Rays almoſt perpendicular over our | He: ds. Now in 
France the Sun never thoroughly diſperſes the Vapours, 
las it does between the Tropics ; at leaſt they are here 
much leſs groſs ; and this is what produces, not the Dif- 
ference of the Heat, but the different Senſation of the 
Heat. 8 | | | 


The 20th, we diſcovered the Land of Cuba, which 
tree Months before we had made in ſeven Days. Twe 
Things occaſioned this Delay. The firſt is, that we can- 
notdepend on our Obſervations, when the Sun is fo near, 
becauſe its Rays form no ſenſible Angle +. For this Cauſe, 
when we have the leaſt Suſpicion'of the Land's being near, 
we dare make no Sail in the Night. The ſecond is, that 
the Captain of the Bellona wanted to go to the Havannah, 
en ad as he judged that the Currents bore to the Eaſt, he 
o- nade the Welt as much as he thought neceſſary, not to 
of ns his Mark. | 


el However, he was very nigh paſling before the Havan- 
In i without knowing it. They came and told me very 
n erly in the Morning, that they ſaw Land; I aſked how 
a5 appeared, and on the Anſwer they made, I aſſured 
ml them it was Cape Sed. They laughed at me, and the two 
ne Officers of the Adour, who were with us, were the firſt 
re do maintain that I was miſtaken. I went upon Deck, and 
5 | 1 perſiſting 


+ This Defect of Dag is Quadrant is remedied by Hadley's. 
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perſiſting in my Opinion, contrary to that of the while I's hi 
Ship: Our Pilots affirming that we were ſixty Leagues 77 
more to the Weſt. At Sun-ſet I diſcovered the Table Wi 
Marianne, but I was ſtill alone in my Opinion: However, The F 
we had the Wind againſt us, and all Night we only made t 15 7 


Tacks to and from the Land. hannel 


7 and the 
The next Day at Noon we were ftill in Sight of the Mi lay 0! 
two Lands, which were the Subject of our Diſpute, {Wt the ( 
whenupon coming nearer the Shore we perceived the Hi WW" vide 
vannab before us, which greatly pleaſed the Captain, who Mid by 
had a large Parcel of Goods that he expected to diſp i 4greeat 
of to the Spaniards for a great Profit. I was little cle. 
- cerned for his Intereſt ; but if we had been further out a MW vell & 
Sea, and the Wind had not been againſt us all Night, i bere are 
the Error and Obſtinacy of our Pilots and our Offices tolerat 
| would have coſt us dear. The Wind was fair to eme Word 
1 the Havannab, and at five in the Afternoon we were but not m 
i a League off; then we fired two Gus, one to ſhewour iſ! have b 
14 Flag, the other, after we had twiſted the Flag round the Upon n 
il Staff, as a Signal of Diſtreſs, to require a Pilot from tie , as we 
. Port. 8 ame, th: 
{4 £2 4 TEES ere five I 
io Nothing appeared, and it was reſolved to ſend the C. fgreateſ 
jd noe to aſ Leave to come in; but as it was already late ire by w 
{il it was put off till next Day, and all the Night we palledſreant, u 
[= in making Tacks. The 23d an Officer of the Belina, to cond 
1 embarked to go to aſk the Governor's Conſent for us to the Inter 
Ti water in this Port, and to buy Proviſions, becauſe they cou ning of 
1 not give us a ſufficient Supply at Biloxi. This was but al, that 
1 Pretence, but I did not know it, and the Captain ha Men, wh 
I deſired me to accompany his Officer, I thought it n doarding 
4 proper to refuſe him. Þa and thi 
H | "= T6 7; * have 
"1 The Entrance of the Port of the Havannab looked toMihroportic 
wards the North Weſt and by Weſt : On the Left, us of the 
. the Entrance, we ſee a Fort built upon a Rock, at the ie 
Foot of which we muſt paſs : They call it the Moro Fog re "Ri 
| It is ſolidly built, and has three good Batteries of Bru, e 
i Cannon, one above the other. On the Right there * por. Ir 
1 Range of Baſtions, which appeared to be newly finiſhed * 
| or lately repaired. The Entrance in this Place 15 but 4 Free Neg 
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r fix hundred Paces wide, and they ſhut it up by an Trom 
hain, which may ſtop a Ship long enough to be beat to 
ieces by the Guns, before it can break the Chain. 


The Paſſage widens a little afterwards up to the Towns 
hat is to ſay, for three or four hundred Paces. The 
hannel turns from thence to the Left a good Way be- 
nd the City, which is on the Right. This is all 1 
an ſay of it, having never been any farther. I only know 
ut the City occupies the Head of a Peninſula, and that 
e Side of the Land, which is its whole Length, is en- 
loſed by a good Wall, with Baſtions. It's Aſpect is ve- 
j agreeable and open, as ſoon as we have paſſed the Mo- 
Cale. The Streets are well laid out, the Quay large 
u well kept, the Houſes well built for the moſt Part: 
here are a good Number of Churches, and which ap- 
r tolerably fine; but I never went into any of them: 
p Word, a City which contains twenty thouſand Souls 
es not make a greater Appearance; but the Havannab, 
[have been told, has not near ſo many. 


Upon my landing I met ſeveral of the Sailors of the A. 
ur, as well of the Long-Boat as of the Canoe. The firſt 
me, that from the Place where we were wrecked, they 
ene fiye Days getting to this Port, and almoſt always in 
e greateſt Danger of being loſt. I had no Time to en- 
Ire by what Means the ſecond came here. But the 
reant, who entered our Canoe at the Foot of the Mo- 
to conduct us, took Care to ſhew us the Brigantine 
the Interloper Marſbal, whom I mentioned at the Be- 
ning of my Letter. It was moored near a Boat fo 
ul, that it could with Difficulty carry fifteen or twen- 
Men, which notwithſtanding had taken this Brigantine 
I boarding her. We muſt allow, that the Privateers of 
pa and the RE Iſlands are brave: Our Flibuſ- 


1 have taught them to fight; but conſidering the 
proportion of the Force, and the Valour and the 
uns of the Engliſh, they mult have been taken by Sut- 


le 


The Governor of the Havannab received us coldly, and 
&r having heard us, he told us he ſhould have been very 
Vol., II. 8 glad 


free Negrees and Mulattees of the French Iſlands. 
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glad if be could have granted our Requeſt ; but the Ki 
his Maſter had tied up his Hands on this Article, and i 
he was above all expreſly forbid to receive any Veſſel 
ing from Louiſiana. He added that there were ſeveral P. 
ces on the ſame Coaſt where we might ſtop without x 
Danger, and where they would ſupply us with all the I 
freſhments we wanted. We were forced to be conteni 
with this Anſwer, and after having paid my Compline 
to the Rector of the College which we have in this Ci 
1 re-embarked. . | Bet: 


bring! 
were 1 
Captai 
Packet 
made t 
next L 
in Sigh 
ourſelv 
and th 
the M: 


The next Day, the twenty-fourth, at ſix in the J At 1 
ing, we were North and South of the Loaf of M¹U Hours 
and at half an Hour after eleven off Rio de Ciroca, Mo the 
there is a Spaniſh Habitation. But as the Captain ve four 
reſolved to try if he could not fucceed better at Mau Channe 


than he had at the Havannab, and as he had ſtill e We ſaw 
Leagues thither, he took the Reſolution to ply off End of: 
all Night; and the twenty-fifth at Day- break we fo covered, 
ourſelves at the Entrance of the Bay, which is ed over- 
Leagues wide. 85 8 65 e 4 ſome 
; - $1295 | | 1 it half p 
To enter it we muſt at firſt double a Point, which oi theſe Ill. 
not. advance far into the Sea, then make the Welt : 
League; then we diſcover on the Right Hand ano About 
Point, behind which is the Fort, and a large Quart Round.“ 
a League farther the Town of Matanza, between WiWfrther o. 
Rivers, which waſh its Walls on both Sides. M Shoal wa 
ten in the Morning, they ſent a Canoe thither with we ſte 
Officer, who did not find the Commandant of the Nad the E 
there. He declared our pretended Neceſſity to the and tows, 
puty, but this Officer told him he could not take at Noon, 
himſelf to grant the Permiſſion we required; that Hof the Ch 
could do for our Service was to ſend a Courier to the n half pa 
daumab, to know the Intentions of the Governor ol too near t. 
City, who was his General; that if this would conic wit! 
us, we might in the mean Time anchor on the other Route, an 
of the Point, where we ſhould be ſafer. Ke though 
Xcurity v 

This Anſwer, and the Declaration, which ov! "ten o'Cloc 


then thought fit to make, that they would not anſae 


hrin 
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bringing the Ship into the Bay of Matanza, becauſe they 


Captain at laſt to continue his Route with his whole 
Packet of Merchandize, for the Sake of which he had 
made us loſe at leaſt fifteen Days of precious Time. The 
next Day, at ſix in the Morning, we had ſtill behind us 
in Sight the Loaf of Matanza, from which we reckoned 
ourſelves diſtant between twelve and fifteen Leagues; 
and the 27th at five in the Morning we diſcovered from 
the Maſt-Head the. Land of Florida. i 


At this Sight we ſteered North North Eaſt; two 
Hours after we changed our Courſe to take a little more 
to the Eaſt; at nine we got again into the Route, and 
ve found ourſelves in the true Current which goes to the 
Channel of, Babama, for we. went as ſwift as an Arrow. 
We faw at this Inſtant the Adour, which ſhewed till an 
End of a Maſt out of the Water, but the Hulk was almoſt 
covered, and we found that ſhe was far from being wreck- 
ed over-againſt the moſt northern of the Martyr Iſlands, 
s ſome Perſons believed; for ſhe was over-againſt us 
half paſt ten, and at half an Hour paſt one the laſt of 
theſe Iflands was till to the North. EE as 


About three o' Clock we diſcovered a Breaker from the 
W Kound-'Top, cloſe by which we were going to paſs, and 
farther bn a Shoal, which ran out a great Way. This 
dhoal was probably the End of the Martyrs, and to ſhun 
h we ſteered all the reſt of the Day towards the South 
ad the Eaſt, the Current carrying us always to the North, 
and towards Night we made the North Eaſt. The 28th 
a Noon, the Pilot judged that we were at the Entrance 
the Channel, in twenty-five Degrees thirty Minutes, 
half paſt ſeven o'Clock at Night he was afraid of being 
wo near the Land, and ſteered South South Eaſt till Mid- 
ght with a good Wind. At Midnight he took again his 
Route, and the 29th we ſaw ng more Land. At Evening 
ve thought ourſelves out of the Channel, but for greater 
ecurity we continued to make the North North Eaſt till 
V | : 
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were not ſufficiently acquainted with it, determined the 
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In all the reſt of our Voyage to Cape St. Franco, we 
had almoſt always little Wind, and ſometimes Calm; 
From Time to Time there aroſe Storms: The Sky and 
the Sea were all on Fire; and the Ship leaning to or 
Side, went like the Wind: but 'this never laſted long, 
and a Quarter of an Hour*s Rain cleared the Sky, and 
ſmoothed the Waves of the Sea, which reſembled thok 
' Perſons of a gentle and calm Difpoſition, who have ſome 
times pretty warm Fits of Paſſion, but who are ſoon pt 
cified. I believe that what contributes to calm the Seah 
ſoon, after theſe violent Agitations, are the Currents 
They are in Reality very perceivable in theſe Parts: Oi 
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the other Hand, they vary continually, which diſco f Day, 
certs all the Skill of the Pilots. | K beet 
When we are out of the Channel of Bahama, the d 1 
rect Route to go to St. Domingo would be the South Lal . be 
But the Winds which blow almoſt always from the Faſt 4 45 | 
ward do not permit us to take it, and we muſt go by 35 — 
Parabolic Line to the Height of Bermudas, which i 5 
would be proper to diſcover if poſſible; to be aſſured oil gut 0 
the Longitude. For Want of this Knowledge, we un = 
ſometimes obliged to go to the Great Bank of NeνE¹ 10 
land, before we can be ſure of being enough to the Eal n 5 


of all thoſe Shoals, which lie to the North and to th 
Eaſt of St. Domingo. © = 
Yet they have not always gone ſo far about to go fro 
the Gulph of Mexico to this Ifland. In the firſt Tim 
of the Diſcovery of the New World, after having follow, 
ed the North Coaſt of Cuba, up to the Point of Ian V. Th 
which is the Faſt End of it, fourteen Leagues from Mats e. 
tanza, they turned to the Right, and leaving on the L 
all the Lucaye Iſlands, amongſt which is Babama. 
is what they call the Old Channel of Bahama. It 
Water enough for the largeſt Ships, but there are ſo m 
ny Sands in it, that at preſent none but ſmall Veſſels 
venture into it. | | 
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After we were come to the Height of thirty Degr* 
thirty-one Minutes, our Pilots judged themſelves enoi 


to the Eaſt, to be in no Danger on making the South, 
| runn 


Neverthe 
mmediat 


_— 


unning on any of the Shoals I mentioned. So they con- 
fidently run Southward, and in a few Days we made a 
great deal of Way, ſailing on a Sea always fine, and car- 


1 by ite Trade Winds. The e7th of Auguſt, at eight in 
e Morning, the Sailor who was upon the Watch on the 
b ound-Top, cried ou Land, which cauſed a great deal 
We Joy, but it was of ſhort Continuance; for the Sailor 


omiug down, they afked him if the Land was high, and 
e replied that it was very low, ſo of Conſequegce it 
ould only be one of the Caiquis, or the Turk Iſi nds. 


We were alſo very fortunate in having difcovered ther 
Day, for we had infailtbly been wrecked if we had 
ome upon them in the Night, and no Perſon had eſcap- 
xd, becauſe t';eſe Iſlands have no Strands, and the great- 
| Part of them are bordered with Shoals, which advance 
u into the Sea, and which are divided by little Chan- 


r vere there is not Water enough for Boats. On 
be other Hand they are very low, and we cannot per- 
ee chem at Night, till we are upon them. 


But we were not ſafe becauſe we had diſcov=red the 
vager: The Land before us appeared to be a pretty 
ze Iſland, and pretty well wooded in ſome Places; this 
de us judge, that it was the grand Caique, of Conſe- 


it Weſt. To gain our proper Longitude, we muſt have 
one up again to the North above two or three hundred 
2pues, which would certainty have taken up five or fix 
Weeks Navigation, and we had ſcarce Water and Provi- 
ns enough to ſerve us for fifteen Days, with great Oeco- 
em. The Captain was greatly embarraſſed ; he ſaw the 
Fults of his Pilots, and might blame himſelf for having 
Fended too much upon them, for not having taken Ob- 
Nations himſelf above two or three Times, and for hav- 


ry preſumptuous and blundering young Fellow, to 
u of the firſt, who was more experienced--and ikiltul, 
"who had never approved. their Manceuvre. 


*.. 


Nevertheleſs they were obliged ws take ſome Reſoluti- 
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znmediately: A Guſt of Wind from the North, that 
1 1 3 ; SON #5 ſhould 
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$ always. preferred the Reckoning of the ſecond Pilot, 


Fence, that we were forty or fifty Leagues too much to 
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ſhould have ſurprized us, and thrown us on theſe lgy 
Coaſts, would- infallibly have deſtroyed us. But as they 
could take no Reſolution which had not its Inconveniency, 
the Captain would have the Advice of every Body. Some 
were for making the beſt Way to Carolina, where we 
might arrive in ten or twelve Days, and buy Proviſions 
This Advice was rejected, and they followed another 
which was extremely hazardous, and which appeared to 
me to proceed only from Deſpair, this was to coaſt the 
grand Caique as near as we could till we came to the 
Opening; that is to ſay, to the Separation of all the& 
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Shoals from the Lucaye Iſlands. This 
gwe us 
All the Veſſels paſs this Way, which come from Si 3 0 
Domingo, to return to France, and then there is nothing ut ! 
to fear, becauſe they can take their Time to get out, hut the 
this Paſſage being open to the North Weſt, we are almol WMC-r{ 1 
ſure of having favourable Weather to come out. But toMO»{&rya 
enter it on the Side where we were, we muſt depend ufd by ] 
the North Eaſt, and it is a great Hazard to find this WindMlareq 
the Moment it is wanted. Therefore no Body that veMilt1:zt ap] 
know, has ever yet attempted this Paſſage. In ſhort theyWiſet by De 
reſolved to run all Hazards, and they approached tilt hap 
Grand Carque. . | Receiver 
| | have pur 
At two in the Afternoon we were but a good CannonWr:fore L 
Shot from it, and we are perhaps the firſt, who without aW(oyly, 
indiſpenſable Neceſſity, ventured to viſit it ſo near in a vl 
The Coaſt of it is nevertheleſs very ſafe, elevated, a5 we gig 
appeared to me, about ſeven or eight Feet, ſometimes e able to 
little more, but it is perpendicular, and without , but w 
Strand. Its Soil has not at all the Appearance of being be could! 
ren. Geographers place it directly under the Tre, pan 
which we could not verify, becauſe the Weather . At Midnig 
cloudy ; but I think it a little more to the South, e Duratie 
there is not certainly three Degrees Difference betvweWW 9i-gye 
this Iſland and Cape Francois. neuiſhing 
i Ship, W. 
We coaſted the Grand Cargue till four in the Afternool | Pirate, 0 
having the Wind and the Currents for us. Then th prepar 


> UP | 
made a Sailor go to the Maſt Head, to obſerve whe.) 

2 — a — . 
had becore us, aud he ſoon came down and told us 1 
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had ſeen the End of the Iſland; but that beyond it he ſaw 
fill low Lands, divided by Channels in which the Waters 
appeared all white. Upon this Information, we judged 
proper to change our Courſe, and we ſteered North 
North Eaſt. At Midnight we made the South South 
Faft, and it looked as if the Wind turned as we would 
have it; but it was very weak, and the Currents carried us 
with ſo much Violence to the Weſt, that at Day-break 
the low Lands and the Sands, which the Evening beſore 
were ſo far a Head of us, were almoſt as much behind ; 


and the Paſſage which we ſought began to open itſelf. 


This was the deciſive Moment of our Fate, and what 
eve us good Hopes, was that the Wind inclined by De- 
erces to the North-Eaſt. At eleven o'Clock we made the 
South Eaſt and by South, ſoon after the South Eaſt: 
Put the Currents carried us ſo much out, that our true 
Courſe was ſcarcely South. At Noon we could make no 
Obſervation, and the Weſt Point of Caigue bore North 
ind by Eaſt of us. In ſhort, in an Hour's Time we had 
Wcleared the Paſſage, and I cannot better expreſs to you 
what appeared on all our Countenances, as we advanc- 
& by Degrees into the Opening, than by comparing it to 
what happens to thoſe Animals that have been put in the 
Receiver of the Air Pump, which appear dead when they 
hare pumped out almoſt all the Air, and to which they 
fore Life by little and little, by letting the Air in again 


owly, 


We did not dare yet to flatter ourſelves that we ſhould 
be able to gain Cape Francois, which was to Windward of 
u, but we had Port de Paix, or at leaſt Leogane, which 
e could not miſs; and after the extreme Danger we had 
tely paſſed, any was good, ſo we could find a Port. 
it Midnight we had a violent Guſt of Wind, but of lit- 
k Duration, and the next Day, at nine in the Morning, 
 aicovered the Land of &. Domingo, but without diſ- 
neuiſning what Part all the Day, becauſe it was foggy. 
Hip, which by its Way of working we judged to be 
irate, employed us a good Part of the Afternoon: 
e Prepared in Earneſt to engage her, or rather to 

| I 4 defend 
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defend „ if they ſhould attack us, for we woll 


not have changed a Sail to follow her. 


i it ly a ſmall Veſſel a 
ſt we diſcovered that it was only a ſmall 
36 5 ps fifty Tons at moſt, We judged dn l. 
frighted than we. ed 
e * = came out of Cape EW 
oe ared deep laden. All Night we made T0 B 2 
North Eaſt, varying a lutle, which r 
2 | : 
in our Latitude; and when it was Day, re, loaned 
| of Joy that we were to 5 
_ f fp We a it plain, were OO it by 
LY ſo little Wind, that we 5 not 3 0 5 = * 
6 four in the Afternoon. Sin 
of September, at four in the ey Ho neg 
I have not had a Moment to myſe het erin 
7 try, and my Letter is called for 
805 Och g read 5 fail for Nantz. 3 Wi To: 
m felf in fifteen 5 for Havre de Grace, rom 
I ihall have the Honour to write to you 4 again. 


Jam, &. 
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LET TER X 


Deſcription of Care FRAN cos in Sr. DominGo. 
Return to FRANCE, landing in ENGLAND. 


MaDpam, Roven, January, 5. 

Was but one Day at Havre, becauſe I would not miſs 

the Coach - for Rouen, and I came here to reſt myſelf 
atmy Eaſe, after the longeſt and moſt fatiguing Voyage 
[ever made. But it is now over, and I am going to take 
Advantage for the little Leiſure T have left, while I wait 
for the Coach for Paris, to finiſh the Account of my Ad- 
rentures for theſe two Years and half, that I have been 
wandering through the World. 


Cape Francois of St. Domingo, from whence my laſt Let- 
kr was dated, is one of the Porte of all America, where the 
french have the greateſt Commerce. It is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, but a Bay, which is not quite a League deep, and 
the Opening of it is very wide: But this Opening is full 
if Sand Banks, between which we cannot fail with too 
much Caution. To enter it we muſt take to the Right 
tong a Point, where there is a Redoubt and ſome Guns; 
but it is the Cuſtom before we engage ourſelves in theſe 
arrow Paſſes, where two Ships cannot go a- breaſt, to call 
Pilot from the Fort; and leſt the Deſire of ſaving a Piſ- 
ole, which we muſt give him, ſhould endanger the Lives 
if the whole Ship's Company, it has been wiſely order- 
ec, that, even though we ſhould enter without his Aſſiſ- 
ance, we ſhould nevertheleſs pay the Pilot. 


- P Eee ra 
7 
— ut ä * " 2 — Sy * — — _—_ _ — on 


The Town is at the Bottom of the Bay on the Right. 
| 5 not conſiderable, becauſe almoſt all that are not Ar- 
tizans, 
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tizans, Shopkeepers, Soldiers, or Publicans, live in . 


Plain, as much at leaſt as the Service permits it to the J vit 
Officers, Execution of Juſtice to the Magiſtrates, ait 11 
the Buſineſs of Commerce to thoſe who are concerned in over, 
it; that is to ſay, almoſt all the People of a better Rank Fenin 
who are in this Place: So that to fee the Beau Mondi, her k 

we mult go into the Country. And indeed nothing ls Jong, 
more charming than the Plain and the Vallies which are Wcomer 
between the Mountains. The Houſes are not ately, They 2 
but they are neat and convenient. 'The Highways ar they ar 
laid out by a Line, of a handſome Breadth, bordered with Amend 
Hedges of Lemon 'Trees, and fometimes planted with many. 
large 'Trees, and from Space to Space cut by Brook Il fort 
of clear Water, cool, and very wholeſome. All the Ha every 1 

bitations appear well cultivated, and they are really ven 

beautiful Country Houſes. We ſee eyery where an Au What 

of Plenty which is very pleaſing. | Mills. 
| | | bat has « 
This Plain is at the North. Weſt End of the famoy Lugar, 1 
Pega-Real, which is ſo much ſpoken of in the Spaniſh Hi. which © 
tories of S. Domingo, which they affirm to be 80 Leaguo This pl 
long ; and which, as the famous Biſhop de Chiappe, nuch m 
Barthoalemew de las Caſas, pretends, is watered by twen- This 18 - 
ty-fve thouſand Rivers. Great Names coſt the Saur it gro 
nothing; theſe pretended Rivers are for the moſt Part on- ſalters e 
Iy little Brooks, the Number of which are really increcd. Bulk, an 
ble, and which would make of this Royal Plain bee Indigo, | 
more charming and more delightful than the Valley o Progreſs 
Tempe, ſo boaſted of by the Greeks, if it was not under WF 

the torrid Zone. There are alſo ſome Parts of it whete 

the Air is very wholeſome, and the Heat ſupportablc: WW 7. 0 
Such is that where the Town St. Jago de los Cavallers l but if the 
built; and we may ſay the ſame Thing of the Valles atched, 
which are between the Mountains, with which thc bes, on 
Plain of the Cape is bordered on the South, 2 ſngular 
begin to be peopled, and they will ſoon be more in the Inc 
than the Plain itſelf, becauſe they ſee few People ſi of an exq 
here; and thoſe who come hither from other Parts, fe- eaſe, it 
cover in a ſhort Time of Diſtempers, when all Manet le Meat 
af Remedies have proved ineffectual. .. aperienc 
Co CNY 


15 the Cay 
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0 | viſited all the Habitations that are neareſt the Town, 
but [ had not Leiſure to make many Obſervations. More- 
n over, during the Day, the Heat was extreme; and in the 
Evening, as ſoon as the Sun was ſet, the Muſketoes, and 
other Flies of that Kind, did not permit me to walk about 
bong. Theſe little Inſects particularly attack new 
Comers, whoſe Skin is tendereſt, and their Blood freſheſt; 
They aſſured me, that in the Spanzfb Part of the Iſland 
they are free from this Inconventence ; but to make 
imends, we have no venomous Serpents, and they have 
many. They alſo obſerved to me, that excepting Lettuce, 
a Sorts of Garden Herbs and Roots muſt be renewed 
every Year in this Iſland with Seeds from Europe. 


What I found here _ moſt curious, were the Sugar- 
Mills. I ſhall fay nothing of them, becauſe Father La- 
bat has deſcribed them much better than I can. After 
sugar, the greateſt Riches of this Colony is Indigo, of 
which the ſame Author has alſo treated very particularly. 
This Plant has an irreconcilable Enemy, and which is 


i: WW much more detrimental to it than Darnel to our Wheat. 
en: This is an Herb which they call Mal-nommsee ; and which, 
cl Fit grows out of the Ground, bears a Seed, which it 
VN" Wh (caters every where. It grows in a Tuft; and by its 
d Bulk, and its prodigious Fruitfulneſs, it ſo choaks the 
* Indigo, that it kills it; ſo that when it has made the leaſt 
A rogreſs in a Field, it is entirely loſt, and they muſt plant 
cet WY nother. . | | 

ere | 

lei The Coaſts of S7. Domingo have not Plenty of Fiſh; 
bur if they go a little out to Sea, they find all Sorts. We 
lis atched, eſpecially coming from Louiſiana, many Dora- 
the es, on which our Sailors pretend to have made a pretty 
2 ingular Remark, which is, that when they take this Fiſh 
nthe Increaſe of the Moon, the Fleſh of it is firm, and 
ny BY exquiſite Taſte ; whereas, if they take it in the De- 
2 creaſe, it is inſipid, its Fleſh has no Conſiſtence, and is 


fiperienced both in the different Times before-mention- 
©; but that this happens always, and that the Moon 
6 the Cauſe of it, is what I will by no Means affirm. 


We 


ike Meat that is boiled to Rags. It is certain, that we 
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We departed from oo Francois the 25th of Septemiy 
in a Merchant Ship of Havre, named Louis de Bourbon, 
commanded by one of the moſt ſkilful Navigators that! 
have known: But we had ſcarce got to Sea, when we 
diſcovered two Leaks in her; fo that during all the Pal. 
ſage, which was ninety-two Days, they were obliged to 
pump Night and DOES which, added to the Want 
of Proviſions, though they had taken in Plenty, but 
which they never huſbanded for the firſt Month, was the 
Cauſe that our Captain was ſeveral Times on the Point 
of ſtopping at the Azores. We had been ſtill more em. 
barraſſed, if we had gone into the Snare that was laid for 
us by a Captain of an Engliſb ſhip, whom we met half 
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Way in our Paſlage. 


He came out of Jamaica with a Fleet, of which he wa 
at firſt, as he ſaid, the beſt Sailor; but as in loading his 
Ship, he was ſo imprudent as to leave all his Provifionsin 
one Place, it happened that by Degrees as they were 
conſumed, the Veſſel loſing its Equilibrium, loft by little 
and little the Advantage that it had over the reſt, and at 
faſt remained a great Way behind the Fleet. We ſell in 


with him in Reality alone, and making fo little Way, 


that in Compariſon of him our Ship, which was far from 
being an extraordinary Sailor, went like a Bird; and he 
was afraid that his Proviſions would entirely fail before 
he could arrive in England, He told us the Trouble he 
was in, and to explain it the better to us, he invited him- 
felf to dine on board us. They replied that he ſhould be 
welcome, and our Captain ordered ſome of our Sails to be 
turled to wait for him. 


While we were at Dinner, he turned the Difcourſe on 
our Route, and aſked us whereabouts we thought our- 
felves. The Captain ſhewed his Account of the Day be- 
fore, and he appeared ſurpriſed at it. He aſſured us that 
we were two hundred Leagues forwarder than we reckon- 
ed, which he endeavoured to prove by the laſt Land he} 
had ſeen. This gave great Pleaſure to the greateſt Part] 


of our People, who were already very much tired - ſo] 
ng] 
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ung a Voyage, being continually obliged to contend with 
violent Winds, and a ſtormy Sea, in a very crazy Ship. 
But I had ſome Suſpicion that the Engliſb Captain ſaid he 
vis ſo far advanced, only that he might engage us to let 
him: have ſome of our Proviſions. Our Captain, to 
whom L communicated my Suſpicion, told me he had the 
ime Thought, and contented himſelf with well treating 
s Gueſt, and eluded his Demand. He continued to ſail 
by his own Reckoning, which he found ſo exact, that he 
entered into the Channel the Day, and almoſt the Hour, 
hat a little before he ſaid he ſhould enter it. | 


The 2d of December we entered the Port of Plymouth, 
without any apparent Neceſſity; but our Captain with- 
out Doubt had ſome Buſineſs here. We found here the 
King's Frigate, the Thetis, which a Storm had driven in 


i. WY here in a ſhattered Condition, though it was the firſt 
zu Time of her coming out of Havre, where ſhe was built. 
ere de was commanded by the Chevalier de Fontenay, 
ie vioſe Orders were to go to the American lands, in Pur- 
da lit of the Pirates, who had lately taken ſeveral Ships. 
lin ſoon as he knew I was in the Port, he did me the Ho- 
ar, wor of a Viſit, before I could have the Convenience of 
on Wong to pay my Reſpects to him, and he carried me on 
| he 


board his Ship, where J paſſed all the Time very agree- 
aby that I continued in this Port. | 


Plymouth is one of the five great Ports of England, and 
1 be ne of the fineſt in Europe. It is double, and before we 
be nter it, we muſt paſs under the Guns of the Citadel: 

from thence we turn to the Right, to enter into the 

Port of the Town, which is the ſmalleſt, and from whence 
on bene muſt come out of the Channel, and *twas here the 
ur- bei was moored. They turn to the Left to enter 
be- no the other Port, where the King of England's Ships 
that I ve laid up, over-againſt a magnificent Arſenal. This 
on- fort extends a great Way, and we anchored at the En- 
| he WM fence, becauſe the Winds which blow here are good to 
Part i © farther up the Channel. 
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The Town of Plymouth is not large, but its Environ, 


where I uſed to walk often, are very pleaſant. I ne 


ſaw a better Country: The Weather was very mild, and 


the Fields as green as in the Spring. 


On the Night of Chriſtmas. Day, after I had celebrate 
the three Maſſes, we ſet fail, and all the next Day ve 
had a fair Wind. Two Frigates of fifty Guns had weigh- 
ed Anchor two Hours before us, and we ſoon overtook 
them. This ſurpriſed me, becauſe we ſailed but poor) 
ourſelves ; but what ſurpriſed me ſtill more was, that iu 
fee theſe two Ships under Sail, if I had not ſeen them pt 
ow for failing, I could never have believed they were the 
ame that appeared ſo Jarge to me in the Port, on whic 
they told me, that this proceeded from a particular Con 
ſtruction and ſetting of the Sails, which was done on Pur 
poſe to draw Pirates into a Snare, which in the Sea Di 
le makes them call theſe Ships Lubber Traps, in Fat 
as they ſay, the Pirates on ſeeing them, judging of the 
by their Appearance, take them for Merchant Ships, and 
purſue them as a certain Prey. But when they are ſo ne 
as not to be able to eſcape, they find ſomebody to talk tof 
and are caught in the Snare, without being able to mak 


are moſt feared by Pirates, and are the worſt uſed by then 
when they fall into their Hands. 


The Night following we went through one of the mol 
terrible Storms that had been ſeen for a long Time in th 
Channel. The next Day, though the Wind was almol 
quite fallen, the Sea was in an Agitation enough to terri 
the boldeſt; we ſhipped ſome Water which put us in gre: 
Danger; the great Cabin eſpecially was overflowed a: 
was beginning to ſay Maſs, and hindered me from pro 
ceeding ; fo that when we entered Havre de Grace abol 
Noon, every Body aſked us how we could hold out in 
Storm that was felt even inthe Port. 


But they would have been more ſurpriſed at our [| 


cape, when two Days after, our Ship being drawn 35 
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they might have ſec: {t 214p | Pieces with Rottennefs. 
This was the firſt & 15 5 { heard on my Arrival 
here. Judge, . hem greatly our Lives were ex- 
poſed in ſuch a Ship in 5 hundred 
Leagues, and in a Seaſon when the Sen is al in @ 
Fury; and what Thanks we og: © fl to GOD, 


not only for having delivered 113 155 2: lych an imminent 
Danger, but alſo ior having cout i trom us the Know- 
ledge of it, which alone was ſutncient to have killed us 
a thouſand Times over with Fear. 


Jam, c. 
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_ ConTAINING . 
n Account of the Heft-Tndia Iſlands, 
the Trade of Mexico and La Vera 
Cruæ, the Flota, Regiſter Ships and 
Galleons. To which is added an 
Account of the Nature of Sugar; 
the manner of manufacturing it; of 
Planters in the Weſt-Indies; their 
Manner of living; Management 
of their Negroes and other Affairs. 


ESB 
Climate of the WES T-Ix DIES. 


HE climate in all our Weſt-India iſlands is nearly 
the ſame, allowing for thoſe accidental differences 
Flich the ſeveral ſituations, and qualities of the lands 
emſelves produce. As they lie within the tropic, and 
at the ſun goes quite over their heads, paſſing beyond 
dem to the north, and never retires. further from any of 
lem than about 30 degrees to the South, they are con- 
Wally ſubjected to the extreme of an heat, which would 
intolerable, if the trade- wind riſing gradually as the ſun 
ters ſtrength, did not blow in upon them from the ſea, 
l reireth the air in ſuch a manner, as to enable them to 
lend their concerns even under the meridian ſun. On 
It other hand, as the night advances, a breeze begins RE 
de perceived, which blows ſmartly from the land, as — 


things they are withrus, _ -; heavieſt rains are but deus 


from the clbnds with x prodigious impetuoſity; the rivers 


| it is, that the rivers, Which! ve their ſource within the 


air of this country, metals of all kinds that are ſubject to 
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it were from its centre, towards the ſea, to all Points of 
the compaſs at once. . 
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By the ſame remarkable providence in the diſpoſing of 
thi git i that when the ſun has made a great progreſs 
towards 1 tropic of Cander, and becomes in à manner 
vertical, h&draws after him ſuch vaſt body of clouds, 
as ſhield them from his direct beams, and diſſolving into 
rain cool the air, and refreſh, the country, thirſty with the 
long drought, which Com ily beine m the beginning 
ot, Januan 9 the fitter nh May, 0 f 

The rains in the Weſtzandies are by no means the 


comparatiyely. F ey are” rather floods of water poured 


riſe in a moment; new, rivers and lakes are formed, and 
in a ſhort dime all the. oh cb“ try is under Water. Hence 


tropics, ſwell and over. ow their banks at a certain ſeaſon; 
and ſo miſtaken were the \ancients in their idea of the 
torrid Zone, which: they imagined; to be dried and ſcorch- 


ed up with a continual and fervent heat, and to be for * os 
that. reaſon uninhabitable; when in reality ſome of | the SUE | 
lafgeſt rivers in the world have their courſe within its li ER 
mits, and the moiſture js one of the greateſt inconvenien- gin 
cies of the climate in ſeveral places. nt ou! 
Mmroach 
The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Wi" the 
Weſt- Indies; the trees are green the whole year round; WM: at 


they have no cold, no froſts, no ſnows, and but rarely 
ſome ' hail ; the ſtorms of hail are however very Violent "Pap 
when they happen, and the hailſtones very great and hc- 2 YOI 
vy. Whether it be owing to this moiſture alone, which 
does not ſeem to be a' ſutficient cauſe, or to a greater, 
quantity of ſulphurous acid, which predominates in the 


the action of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and canker in a very 172 5 
time; and this cauſe; perhaps, as much as the heat itſelf, 


* 2 = 1 1 | | . Z q 
contributes to make the climate of the Weſt-Indies un hor 
triendly and unpleaſant to an European conſtitution. this 1 
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t is in the rainy ſeaſon (principally in the month of 
Auguſt, more rarely in July and September,) that they 
e aſſaulted by hurricanes; the moſt terrible calamity to 
zhich they are ſubject from the climate; this deſtroys at 
ſtroke the labours of many years, and proſtrates the moſt 
ulted hopes of the planter, and often juſt at the mo- 
dent when he thinks himſelf out of the reach of fortune. 
tis a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder 
nd lightening, attended with a furious ſwelling: of the 
23, and ſometimes with an earthquake; in ſhort, with 
ery circumſtance which the elements can aſſemble, that 
terrible and deſtructive. Firſt, they ſee as the prelude 
the enſuing havock, whole fields of ſugar canes whirl- 
into the air, and ſcattered over the face of the country. 
[he ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are torn up by the roots, 
nddriven about like ſtubble ; their wind-mills are ſwept 
37 in a moment; their works, the fixtures, the pon- 
rous copper boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hundred weight, 
ewrenched from the ground, and battered to pieces: 
tir houſes are no protection, the roofs are torn off at one 
ſt; whilſt the rain, which in an hour riſes five feet, 
hes in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence. 
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There are ſigns, which the Indians of theſe iſlands 
icht our planters, by which they can prognoſticate the 
roach of an hurricane. The hurricane comes on ei- 
in the quarters, or at the change of the moon. If it 
mes at the full moon, when, you are at the change 
eve theſe ſigns. That day you will ſee the ſky very 
mulent; you will obſerve the ſun more red than at other 
les; you will perceive a dead calm, and the hills clear 
il thoſe clouds and miſts which uſually hover about 
en. In the clefts of the earth, and in the wells, you 
a hollow rumbling ſound like the ruſhing of a great 
. At night the ſtars ſeem much larger than uſual; . 
© urrounded with a fort of burs; the North-weſt ſky 
a black and menacing look; the ſea emits a ſtrong 
tl, and riſes into vaſt waves, often without any wind; 
rind itſelf now forſakes its uſual ſteady Eaſterly ſtream, 
Mifts about to the Weſt; from whence it ſometimes 
with intermiſſions violently and irregularly for 
No hours at a time. You have the ſame ſigns at 
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the full of the moon; the moon herſelf is ſurroundall 
with a great bur, and ſometimes the ſun has the ſame 
pearance. Theſe prognoſtics were taught by the Indianzi 
and in general one may obſerve, that ignorant counttyl 
people and barbarous nations, are better obſervers of time 
and ſeaſons, and draw better rules from them, than mai 

civilized and reaſoning people, for they rely more upon 
experience than theories, they are more careful of trad 
tionary obſervations, and living more in the open aitali 
all times, and not ſo occupied but they have leiſure to os 
ſerve every change, though minute, in that element, i 
come to have great ireaſures of uſeful matter, thong, 
as it might be expected, mixed with many ſuperſtitions 
and idle notions as to the cauſes. Theſe make their obs 
ſer vations to be rejected as chimerical in the groſs hy 
ny literati, who are not near ſo nice and circumſpeg 
they ought to be in diſtinguiſhing what this ſort of pep 
may be very competent judges of, and what not. 
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SpaniISH Settlements. Iflands of Cun Aa, Hise Ai 
and PORTO Rico. | b 


HE Havanna is the capital city of the iſland'e 

Cuba; it is ſituated upon an excellent harbour ups 
on the Weſtern extremity of the iſland. This city 
large, containing not leſs than two thouſand houſes, witl 
a number of churches and convents ; but then it is the 
only place of conſequence upon the noble iſland of Cut 
which lies in the latitude 20, and extends from Falls 
Weſt near ſeven hundred miles in length, though 
breadth it is diſproportioned, being but from one h 
and twenty to ſeventy miles. However, it yields to 
part of the Weſt-Indies in the fertility of its foil, of 
excellence of every thing which is produced in that cli 
mate. But the Spaniards, by a ſeries of the moſt iu 
man and impolitic barbarities, having exterminated 
original inhabitants, and not finding the quantities of f 
in the iſlands which the continent afforded, they have left 
this as well as Hiſpaniola, of which the French now pollels 
the greater part, and Porto Rico, a large, excellent, 
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tile ifland, comparatively ſo many deſarts. The com- 
erce between theſe iſlands, and the Spaniſh continent, 
carried on by the Barlevento fleet, conſiſting. of fix 
ps of good burden and force, who annually make the 
Wor of all theſe iſlands, and the coaſt of Terra Firma, 
t only to carry on the commerce between thoſe places, 
It to clear the ſea of pirates and illicit traders. Now 
then a regiſter ſhip from Old Spain is bound to one 
other of theſe iſlands. Hitherto the Spaniards ſeemed 
her to keep them, to prevent any other nation from 
wing too powerful in thoſe ſeas, than for any profit 
y expeted to derive from them. And it is certain, 
tif other nations ſhould come entirely to poſſeſs the 
ole of theſe iilands, the trade of the American continent, 
perhaps the continent itſelf, would be entirely at their 
cy. However, of late, the Spaniards have taken 
We ſteps towards the better ſettlement of Porto Rico. 
ey are beginning to open the American trade to ſome 
ir towns in Spain beſides Cadiz. They have made adiffe- 
ein point of duty between their own manufaQures and 
e of foreigners. They are, in ſhort, opening their 
to the true intereſt of their country, and moving 
hands, though ſlowly, to promote it. 


F 


The FRENCH Settlements, HISPANIOLA. 


HE French were amongſt the laſt nations who 
made ſettlements in the Weſt . Indies; but they 
ample amends by the vigour with which they pur- 
dem, and by that chain of judicious and admirable 
es, which they uſed in drawing from them every 
age, which the nature of the climate would yield; 
contending againſt the difficulties which it threw 


iy Way. 


aly as the reign of Francis I. the French attempt- 
eſtabliſhment in North-America; but it was not 
© year 1625, that they made their firſt ſettlement 
Weſt-Indies. This was upon St. Chriſtopher's, 
he Caribbee iſlands. A remarkable circumſtance. 
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Which was firſt ſettled, and the whole of which is ug 
wards of four hundred miles long, and one hundred and 
forty broad, This is the principal ſettlement of the French 
in the Weſt- Indies, and indeed in all America. The cound 
try is mixed; pretty mountainous in ſome parts, but mas 
ny of theſe mountains are fertile, and covered with beans! 


tiful woods. Others, which are barren; and rocky, ans 
ciently had mines of gold; they are not worked now, that! 
it is judged they not only contain thoſe. of gold, but mine 
of filver, copper and iron. But the French think, and 
T believe, with reaſon, that their labour is better beſtow! 
ed on the culture of the plains, for thoſe rich commoditie 
which 'vend ſo well in Europe, than in the purſuit of 
mines, really more precaripus. in their profits, and which 
yield a wealth after all of a leſs uſeful kince. 


This country has likewiſe prodigiouſiy fine plains, 
a vaſt extent, and extreme fertility ; either covered witli 
noble and beautiful foreſts of timber and fruit-trees, en 


+ 


cellent in their kinds, or paſtured by vaſt numben 


- 4 * 


horned cattle, ſheep and hogs. 


The air of Hiſpaniola is the moſt healthy in the Well 
Indies. The country is admirably. watered with rivuletl 
as well as navigable rivers. It is no wonder therefore 
that this active and induſtrious nation, in poſſeſſion of Aa 
excellent and extenſive a country, has reaped from it prov 
digious advantages. They were the better enabled 4608 
this, from the great encouragement their ſetilements m 
with in France; and from the wiſe regulations which wel 
made concerning them. \.. 7. +. «© 


. It is certain they reckoned in the year. 1726, 
1 on this iſland they had no leſs than one hundred-thoulan 
| negroes, and thirty thouſand whites ; that they made ith 

ty thouſand hogſheads of ſugar of five hundred wei 
1 each; that the indigo was half as much in value as an 
. ſugar; that they exported 8 quantities of cotton, A 
| that they had ſent heſides to France cacag and ginget 
tolerable plenty. Since that time they h We raiſed calle 


here to a very great amount. And not this article only 


but every other branch of their commercial products Bl 
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Whereaſed to a degree truly aſtoniſhing fince that period. 
Towards the concluſion of the late war, a Spaniſh writer 
bat great judgment and well informed, reckons the pro- 
of the plantations near Cape St. Francoiſe, the capi- 
of French Hiſpaniola, and which were exported from 
What ſingle town, at 30,000 tons in ſugar, indigo, tobac- 
To, and coffee. This export at the loweſt poſſible calcu- 
n cannot be of leſs value than 600,000 pounds ſterling. 
o this we add the exports of the two conſiderable ports 
Leogane and Petit Guaves, and the other inferior ones, 
n certainly do not ſend out leſs than the capital; on 
Mis low eſtimation, we find the exported produce of this 
Wand to be worth 1200, ooo l. annually ; which, great as 
Wis. is certainly under-rated. But there is another branch 
Whheir trade if poſſible more advantageous to the mother 
„, the contraband which they carry on with the 
ie, wholly in the manufactures of France, and for 
Mich they receive their returns in ſilver. The above- 
Wntioned author from the moſt authentic information 
e, that this trade returns annually to France no leſs 
eso millions of dollars. This progreſs of the French 
ies, and their flouriſhing ſtate after a war in which 
Wy ſuffered greatly, we have diſplayed, in order to ex- 
We notion which prevails with many; that by diſtreſſ- 
be French in time of war it is in our power entirely 
Weltroy their commerce; but this notion, if it ſhould 
generally, may miſlead us greatly to our diſadvan- 


ons like France and England, full of people 
it, and of induſtry, eaſily recover all the loſſes 
par. The trade of France was in a deplorable condi- 
Wat the treaty of Utrecht. She had not then five hun- 
Wreſſels of all ſorts in the world. At the beginning of the 
quent war, only thirty years after, they had eighteen 
pared. Their loſſes in that were very great; and yet 
W loſſes in the late war ſhew, that in a very little time 
Wave more than repaired them. Wherever the vital 
ple ſubſiſts in fülſ vigour, wounds are ſoon healed. 
ers themſelves are a ſpecies of remedies; and every 
Boſs not only ſhews how it may be repaired, but by 
our it inſpires, makes new advantages * 
4 45 uch 
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| ſelves on a par of power with France, upon the-prejudice 


peace. 


, Part, 
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Such loſſes renew the ſpirit of induſtry and entergalle, | 


they reduce things to their firſt principles; they keen 
live motion, and make the appetites of track 4. 
and keen. While the ſpirit of trade ſubſiſts, trade , 
can never be deſtroyed. This is the reaſon that amidſt 
their continual wars, and the loſſes all the nations 
Europe ſuffer from each other, they are almoſt all th, 
ing. And, if we may indulge a conjeQure, it may 5% 
one among ſeveral of the cauſes that have reduced the 


trade of Holland, that fince the / treaty of Utrecht, 
they have had no war. They may, during the quars 


rels of other powers, appear to have derived great ad 
vantages from their neutrality. But are they not withall 
this declining faſt? And 1s not this country, 'which grew 
to be a nation, and to be a powerful trading and rich na» 
tion, in the midſt of the moſt bloody and expenſive Was 
now loſing its trade, its riches, and its power, and almoſt 
ceaſing to be a nation, in the midſt of a profound peace af 
upwards of fifty years? We muſt not forget, what the! 
great Colbert ſaid of his country, and which we have en 
perienced to be true, that the induſtry of the French, if 
permitted, would turn the very rocks into gold, We 
muſt not therefore place our dependence for keeping ours 


which we can do its trade in time of war, but upon the 
vigour, ceconomy, and wiſdom of the meaſures which wel 
take to ſecure and advance our own, both in war and ig 


The largeſt town in the French part of Hiſpaniola iis 
Cape Francoiſe, which is ſituated on the Northern part ol 
the iſland upon a very fine harbour. It is well built, and 
contains about eight thouſand inhabitants blacks and whitex 
Bu: tho” this be the largeſt town, Leogane.on the Weſten 
ſide, a good port too, and a place of conſiderable tram 
is the ſeat of government, which reſides here in the hang 
of a governor and the intendant, who are mutually a ches 
upon each other. There are beſides two other towne 
conſiderable for their trade, Petit Guaves on the Well 
end of the iſland, and Port Louis on the South - WII 
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SECT Iv 


MarTINICo, GUADALOUPE, and the gther FRENCH 
, Hands. 
ARTINICO' is the next iſland in importance, which 
M the French poſſeſs in America. It is one of the 
aribbees or Windward iſlands, and the 'principal of 
them ; about ſixty miles in length, and at a medium about 
half as much in breadth. It is forty leagues to the North- 
Weſt of Barbadoes. Tt has pretty high hills, eſpecially 
n the inland parts. From thoſe hills are poured out up- 
m every ſide a number of agreeable and uſeful rivulets, 
which adorn and fructify this iſland in a high degree. The 
hays and harbours are numerous, ſafe, commodious and 
well fortified. The ſoil is fruitful enough, abound- 
bg in the ſame things which our iſlands in that part 
of the world produce, and upon which we ſhall the leſs 
aſſt on that account. Sugar is here, as it is in all the 
lands, the principal commodity, and great quantities are 
made here. Their export cannot be lefs than ſixty or 
krenty thouſand hogſheads, of five or ſix hundred weight, 
mvally, and this certainly is no extravagant eſtimation. 
Indigo, cotton, pimento or allſpice, ginger, and aloes, 
xe raiſed here; and coffee in great abundance; but to 
what value we cannot exactly ſay. Martinico is the reſi- 
tence of the governor of the French Iſlands in theſe ſeas. 


Guadaloupe is the largeſt of all the Caribbees, and in 
lat diviſion called the Leeward iſlands. It is almoſt cut 
two by a deep gulph that cloſes the ſides of a narrow 
mus, which connects the two peninſulas that compoſe 
Ws iſland. It is upwards of ſixty miles long, and about 
llefame breadth. Its ſoil is not inferior to that of Marti- 
ro; it is equally cultivated; and is fortified with equal 
Wenzth ; its produce is the ſame with that of Martinico 
Pexport of ſugar is as great, beſides indigo, cotton, and 
We other commodities, which are produced in all the 


Knds of that part of America called the Weſt-Indies. | 
7 | The 
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St. Lucia, St. Bartholomew, and Marigalante all of them 


inconſiderable in compariſon of thoſe which we have men- 
tioned. They do not all together produce much more than 
ſeven or eight thouſand hogſheads of ſugar. Theſe iſlands, | 
beſides their ſtaple commodities, ſend home roucou, and 
Brazil wood, in conſiderable quantities for the uſe of dyers, | 
caſſia for druggiſts, and roſewood for joiners, The French 
have a ſettlement upon an ifland on the coaſt of Terra Fir- 
ma in the province of Guiana, which they call Caen; and 
they claim beſides a conſiderable part of the adjacent conti- 
nent, but they have not much extended their ſettlements 

that way. The iſland is exceſſively unhealthy, though not 
The French here raiſe the ſame com- 
modities which they have from the Caribbee iſlands, and 


fo bad as formerly. 
in no inconſiderable quantity. 
* 


Doren and DANISH Settlements. 


IE iſlands which the Dutch poſſeſs are four, Cu- 
raſſou, St. Euſtatia, Aruba and Bonaire; none 

ol them large or fertile, but turned to the beſt advantage | 
poſſible by that ſpirit of induſtry for which the Dutch are 
Garafſov, as it is generally 

called, is about thirty miles long, and ten in breadth. } 
Though it is naturally varren, it produces a conſiderable | 
quantity both of ſugar and tobacco, and here are beſides } 


Curacco or 


juftly famous. 


very great ſalt works which furniſh a good deal to the 


Engliſh iflands, and for which there is a conſiderable de- } 


mand from our colonies on the continent ; but the trade 


for which this iſland is chiefly valuable, is that which in 
time of war is carried on between them, the Engliſh and 
the French; and the contraband which 1s carried on be- 


ween them and the Spaniards at all times. 


The Dutch veſſels from Europe touch at this iſland 
for intelligence or proper pilots, and then proceed to the 
Spaniſh coaſt upon a trade which they force with a ſtrong 
hand. It is very difficult for the Spaniſh guarda coſtas to 


take theſe veſſels; for they are not only ſtout ſhips, with 
| a number | 


* Confirmed to them by the treaty of Verſailles, 1763. 


The reſt of the French iſlands in thoſe ſeas are Deſiada 4 
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à number of guns; but by a very wiſe policy manned 


, with a large crew of choſen ſeamen, who are all deeply 
MT intereſted 12 the ſafety of the veſſel and the ſucceſs of the 
- WH voyage. They have each a fhare in the cargo, of a value 
n il proportioned to the owner's ſtation, ſupplied by the mer- 
„ Wl chants upon credit, and at prime coſt. This animates 
d Wl them with an uncommon courage; they fight bravely, 
„ BY becauſe every man fights in defence of his own property. 
h gut there is befides this, a conſtant intercourſe between 
1 be Spaniſh continent and this iſland. 
i- 2 The iſland of Curaſſou has its numerous warehouſes al- 
is BY vays full of the commodities of Europe, and the Eaſt- 
ot BY Indies. Here are all forts of woollen and linen cloths, 
oy IF laces, filks, ribbands, utenſils of iron, naval and military 
nd 


lores, brandy, the ſpices of the Moluccas, and the calli- 
coes of India, white and painted. Hither the Weſt-India, 
which is likewiſe their African company, bring three or 
four cargoes of flayes annually. To this mart, the 
dpaniards come themſelves in ſmall veſſels, and | 

cf not only the beſt of their negroes, and at the bel 
„nee, but very great quantities of all forts of goods; 
u ich this advantage to the ſeller, that the refuſe of 

JJ y:rchouſes and mercers ſhops, things grown utterly un- 


e fhionable and unſaleable in Europe, go off extremely 
a” rell, where every thing is ſufficiently recommended by 
ally beng European. They leave here their gold and ſilver in 
dth. Wi bars or coined, cacao, vanilla, cochineal, jeſuit's bark, 
able lides, and other valuable commodities. The ſhips that 
_ trade directly from Holland to the Spaniſh continent, as 


ey touch here on their outward paſſage to gain intelli- 
fence or aſſiſtance, on their return put in here likewiſe to 
wompleat what is wanting of their cargo, with the ſugar, 
tobacco, the ginger, and other produce of the iſland 
tlelf. The trade of this iſland, even in times of peace, 
8 reputed to be worth to the Dutch, no lefs than 
$00,000 |. ſterling annually, but in time of war the pro- 
it's far greater, for then it is in a manner the common 
enporium of the Weſt-Indies; it affords a great retreat 
bo the ſhips of all nations, and at the ſame time refuſes to 
oe, . them arms and ammunition to annoy one another. 
with e intercourſe with Spain being interrupted, the Spaniſh 
5 colonies 

imber ; | 
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colonies have ſcarce any other market, from whence they 
can be well ſupplied either with flaves or goods; the 
French come hither to buy the beef,. pork, corn, flour 
and lumber, which the Engliſh bring from the continent 
of North America, or which is tranſported from Ireland; 
ſo that whether in peace or in war, the trade of this iſland 
flouriſhes extremely. Nor is this owing to any natural 
advantage whatſoever. It ſeems as if it were fated, that 
the ingenuity and patience of the Hollanders ſhould every 
where, both in Europe and America, be employed in 
fighting againſt an unfriendly nature : for the iſland is not 
only barren, and dependant upon the rains for its water, 


but the harbour is naturally one of the worſt in America. 


But the Dutch have entirely remedied that defect; they 
have upon this harbour one of the largeſt, and by far the 
moſt elegant and cleanly towns in the American iſlands, 
The public buildings are numerous and handſome ; the 
private houſes commodious ; and the magazines large, 
convenient, and well filled. Every kind of labour is here 
performed by engines; ſome of them ſo dexterouſly con- 
trived, that ſhips are at once lifted into the dock, where 
they are compleatly careened ; and then furniſhed with 
naval ſtores, proviſions, cannon, and every thing requi- 
ſite either for trade or war. | 


Euſtatia is but one mountain of about twenty miles in 


compaſs; it is amongſt the Leeward iſlands; but though 
ſo ſmall and inconveniently laid out by nature, the induſtry 
of the Duich have made it turn out to very good account, 
and it is fully peopled; the ſides of the mountain are di- 
vided and laid out in very pretty ſettlements ; and though 
they have neither ſprings nor rivers, they are ſo careful that 
they never want proper ſupplies of water from their ponds 
and ciſterns. They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco; and this 
iſland, as well as Curaſſou, is engaged in the Spaniſh 
counterband trade, for which, however, it is not ſo-well 
ſituated ; and it draws the ſame advantages from its con- 
ſtant neutrality. | 


As for Aruba and Bonaire ; they lie near Curaſſcu, and 
have no trade of conſequence; they are chiefly employes 
| | | 
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in raiſing freſh proviſions for the principal iſland, and for 
the refreſhment of ſuch ſhips as uſe thoſe ſeas. 


The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements 
was originally carried on by the Weſt-India company 
only. At preſent ſuch ſhips as go upon that trade pay 
two and a half per cent. for their licences; the company 
however reſerves to itſelf, the whole of what is carried 
on between Africa and the American iſlands. 


_ _— 


— 


4 = The Danes had likewiſe a Weſt-India company, though 
t its object was far from extenſive. It was little more than 
t. the iſland of St. Thomas, an inconſiderable member of 
a. WM the Caribbees ; lately they have added to their poſſeſſions. 
ey he iſland of Santa Cruz in the ſame cluſter. Theſe if- 
he lands, ſo long as they remained in the hands of tlie com- 
ds. pany, were ill managed, and nothing like the proper ad- 


the WW vantage was made of them; but the preſent king of Den- 

ge, mark, inferior to none who ever fat upon that or any 
ere ether throne, in love to his ſubjects, and a judicious zeal 
on- br promoting their welfare, has bought up that company's 
ere MW fock, and laid the trade open. Since then, the old ſet- 
lement at St. Thomas is very much improved; it pro- 
luces upwards of three thouſand hogſheads of ſugar at a 
thouſand weight each, and others of the Weſt-Indian 
commodities in tolerable plenty; and as for Santa Cruz, 


in {Won a perfect deſart a few years ſince, it is beginning to 
ugh tte faſt ; ſeveral perſons from the Engliſh iſlands, and 


mongſt them ſome of great wealth, have gone to ſettle - 
here, and have received very great encouragement to do 
. The air of the place is extremely unhealthful; but 


ough s ill diſpoſition will probably continue no longer than 
| that Ie woods, with which the ifland at preſent is almoſt 
ponds dolly covered. Theſe two nations, the Dutch and Danes, 
d this {W=ly deſerve to be mentioned amongſt the proprietors 
,aniſk America; their poſſeſſions there are comparatively no- 
wel ing. But as they appear extremely worthy: of the at- 


ation of theſe powers, and as the ſhare of the Dutch is 
oth to them at leaſt ſix hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
da year, what muſt. we think of our poſſeſſions ? what 
tention do they not deſerve from us? and what may not 


made of them by that attention? 


SECT. 
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SECT. YL 


BRrrisn Settlements, JAMAICA. 


J AMAICA lies between the 75th and 7gth degre 
of Weſt longitude from London, and is betwe 
ſeventeen and nineteen degrees diſtant from the Equing 
tial. It is in length from Eaſt to Weſt, an hundred 3 
forty Engliſh miles, in breadth about ſixty, and of an 91 
form. This country is in a manner interſected with! 
ridge of lofty mountains, rugged and rocky, that are cg 
ed the blue mountains. On each ſide of the blue mou 
tains are chains of leſſer mountains gradually lower. 1 
- greater mountains are little better than ſo many rock 
where there is any earth, it is only a ſtubborn clay fit 
| Ro ſort of huſbandry. The mountains are very ſteal 
a the rocks tumbled upon one another in a manner a 
gether ſtupendous, the effe& of the frequent earthqual 
which have ſhaken this iſland in all times. Yet barre 
theſe mountains are, they are all covered to the very 
with a great variety of beautiful trees, flouriſhing in 4 
petual ſpring ; their roots penetrate the crannies of 
rocks, and ſearch out the moiſture which is lodged th 
by the rains that fall ſo frequently on theſe mountains, 
the_miſts that almoſt perpetually brood upon them. T 
rocks too are the parents of a vaſt number of fine rivul 
which tumble down their ſides in cataraQs, that form 
mongſt the rudeneſs of the rocks and precipices, and 
mining verdure of the trees, the moſt wildly plea 
imagery imaginable. The face of this country is a g 
deal different from what is generally obſerved in ot 
places. For as on one hand the mountains are very it 
ſo the plains between them are perfectly imooth and le 
In theſe plains the ſoil, augmented by the waſh of | 
mountains for ſo many ages, is prodigiouſly fertile. Ne 
of our iſlands produce ſo fine ſugars. They formerly i 
here cacao in great perfection, which delights in 4 
ground. Their paſtures after the rains, are of a f 
beautiful verdure, and extraordinary fatneſs. They 


called Savannas. On the whole, if this iſland "__ 4 
5 roubii 
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Etoubled with” great thunders and lightnings, hurricanes 
Band earthquakes, and if the air was not at once violently 
hot, damp, and extremely unwholeſome in moſt parts, 
e fertility and beauty of this country would make it as 
Evefirable a ſituation for pleaſure, as it is for the profits, 
Ewhich, in ſpite of theſe diſadvantages, draw hither ſuch a 
Enumber of people. | =; 


© The river waters are many of them unwholeſome and 
Waſte of copper; but ſome ſprings there are of a better 
und. In the plains are found ſeveral ſalt fountains ; and 
inthe mountains, not far from Spaniſh-town, is a hot bath, 
extraordinary medicinal virtues, It relieves in the dry 
Welly-ach, one of the moſt terrible endemial diſtempers of 
ſimaica, and in various other complaints. | 


This iſland came into our poſſeſſion during the uſurpa- 
Eton of Cromwell, and by means of an armament which 
Phd another deſtination. Cromwell, notwithſtanding the 
Peat abilities which enabled him to overturn the conſtitu- 
en, and to trample upon the liberties of his country, 
s not ſufficiently acquainted with foreign politics. This 
Hnorance made him connect himſelf cloſely with France, 
hen rifing into a dangerous grandeur, and to fight with 
rat animoſity, the ſhadow which remained of the Spa- 
mh power. On ſuch ideas he fitted out a formidable 
ft, with a view to reduce the iſland of Hiſpaniola ; and 
ugh he failed in this deſign, Jamaica made amends not 
ly for this failure, but almoſt for the ill policy which 
art drew him in'o hoſtilities with the Spaniards; by 
which, however, he added this excellent country to the 
Intim dominions. | 


E There was nothing of the genius of Cromwell to be 
den in the planning of this expedition. From the firſt to 
he laſt all was wrong; all was a chain of little intereſted 
Emilmanagement, and had no air of the reſult of abſolute 
power lodged in great hands. The fleet was ill viQualled 
tte troops ill provided with neceſſaries to ſupport and en- 
courage men badly choſen and worſe armed. They em- 
aked in great diſcontent. The generals were but little 
Vetter ſatisfied, and had little more hopes than the ſol- 
Vor. II. WW diers. 
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diers. But the generals, (for there were two in the com- 
mand, Pen and Venables, one for the marine, the other 
for the land-ſervice,) were men of no extraordinary ta- date 
lents. And if they had been men of the beſt capacity, lit- _ clay 
tle was to be expected from two commanders not fubor. l 
| dinate, and fo differing in their ideas, and ſo envious of until 
each other as land and ſea-officers generally are. But to beds 
make this arrangement perfect in all reſpeQs, and to im- | 
prove the advantages ariſing from a divided command, Af 
they added a number of commiſſioners as a check upon our cc 
both. This tripartite generalſhip, in the trueſt Dutch WY emple 
taſte, produced the effects that might be expected from ſough 
it. The ſoldiers differed with the generals, the generals WY barba 
diſagreed with one another, and all quarrelled with the lie 
commiſſioners. The place of their landing in Hiſpanio- fred. 
la was ill choſen, and the manner of it wretchedly con- of raif 
trived. The army had near forty miles to march before they h 
it could act; and the ſoldiers, without order, without MY the 
heart, fainting and dying by the exceſſive heat of the cli- ber th 
mate and the want of neceſſary proviſions, and diſhearten- #2 1 
ed yet more by the cowardice and diſcontent of their offi- the ne 
cers, yielded an eaſy victory to an handful of Spaniards. W told th 
They retired ignominiouſly and with great loſs. 5 oy 0 
| blem, 


and: 


But the principal commanders, a little reconciled by preſent 
their misfortunes, and fearing to return to England with-M ſperity 
out effect, very wiſely turned their thoughts another way. thods t: 
They reſolved to attempt Jamaica, before the inhabitants theſe 7 
of that iſland could receive encouragement by the news| vell-be 
of their defeat in Hiſpaniola. They knew that this iſland by us nev 

was in no good poſture of defence; and they ſet them- f ble »: 

ſelves vigorouſly to avoid the miſtakes, which proved ſo lugzr, 
fatal in the former expedition. They ſeverely puniſhed 
the officers who had ſhewn an ill example by their cowar- But i 
dice; and they ordered, with reſpect to the ſoldiers, that and raiſ 
if any attempted to run away, the man neareſt to him Which it 
ſhould ſhoot him. = “dicher 
1 Who fou 
Fortified with theſe regulations they landed in Jamaica, their pl 
and laid ſiege to St. Jago de la Vega, now called Spaniſh-F very we 
town, the capital of the iſland. The people, who were wo, thi 
in no condition to oppole an army of ten thouſand men, me, 
| and ds of 
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and a ſtrong. naval force, would have ſurrendered imme- 
dately, if they had not been encouraged by the ſtrange 


until the inhabitants had ſecreted their moſt valuable ef- 
ſects in the mountains. | 


After the reſtoration, the Spaniards ceded the iſland to 
our court. Cromwell had ſettled there ſome of the troops 
employed in its reduction; ſome royaliſts uneaſy at home 


Barbadoes were invited to Jamaica by the extraordinar 
fertility of the ſoil, and the other advantages which it of 
ſered. Theſe latter taught the former ſettlers the manner 
of raiſing the ſugar cane, and making ſugar. For at firſt 
they had wholly applied themſelves to the raiſing of cacao, 
4 the Spaniards had done before them, It was happy 
for them that they fell into this new practice; for the 
cacao groves planted by the Spaniards began to fail, and 
the new plantations did not aniwer, as the negroes fore- 
told they would not, becauſe of the want of certain reli- 
pious ceremonies always uſed by the Spaniards in planting 
them, at which none of the 

reſent, and to the uſe of which they attributed the pro- 
ſperity of theſe plantations. Probably there were me- 
thods taken at that time, that were covered by the veil of 


vell-being of that plant. However that be, the cacao 
us never ſince equalled the reputation of the Spaniſh, but 
pre way to the more profitable cultivation of indigo and 
gar, | 


But what gave the greateſt life to this new ſettlement, 


and raiſed it at once to a ſurpriſing pitch of opulence, 
ich it hardly equals even in our days, was the reſort 


hither of thoſe pirates called the buccaneers. Theſe men 
Who fought with the moſt deſperate bravery, and ſpent 
bur plunder with the moſt ſtupid extravagance, were 
"ny welcome gneſts in Jamaica. They often brought 
mo, three, and four hundred thouſand pieces of eight at 
ume, which were immediately {quandered in all the 
"ys of exceſſive gaming, wine and women. Vaſt for- 

| U 3 tunes 


delays of our generals and their commiſſioners. However 
at laſt the town with the whole iſland ſurrendered, but not 


fought an aſylum in this iſland ; not a few planters from 


aves were ſuffered to be 


theſe religious ceremonies, which are neceſſary to the 
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tunes were made, and the returns of treaſure to England AW ind gi 
were prodigiouſly great. In the iſland they had by this alpic 
means raiſed ſuch funds, that when the ſource of this EI pieme! 
wealth was ſtopped up by the ſuppreſſion of the pirates, fraigh 
they were enabled to turn their induſtry into better chan- grey b 
nels. They increaſed ſo faſt, that it was computed that vat nu 
in the beginning of this century, they had ſixty thouſand! dal fo 
whites and a hundred and twenty thouſand negroes in this green, 
Mand. This calculation is certainly too large. However, At the 
the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very numerous until redes; e. 
duced by earthquakes, (one of which entirely ruined Port I vithin 
Royal, and killed a vaſt number of perſons in all parts of pale gi 
the country) and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, which crowne 
treading on the heels of the former calamities ſwept away u chat 
vaſt multitudes; loſſes which have not been ſince ſuffici become 
ently repaired. At preſent the white inhabitants ſcarceh I ripe fre 
exceed twenty five thouſand ſouls; the blacks are abouß «fume 

| ninety thouſand; both much leſs numerous than formerly jinds of 
and with a diſproportion much greater on the {ide of th WY than th 
whites. | ol them 
EY guid 


It appears at preſent, that Jamaica is rather upon th Lans. 
decline; a point this that deſerves the molt attentive con, 


ſideration. A country which contains at leaſt four mill ' BY 
ons of acres, has a fertile ſoil, an extenſive ſea coaſt, ang bk is 
many very fine harbours, for an iſland ſo circumſtanc beautifu 
ed, and at a time when the value of all its products a W world, - 
market is conſiderably riſen, for ſuch a country to fa 11 wooc 
ſhort of its former numbers, and not to have above thre erery. pa 
or four hundred thouſand acres employed in any ſort q; W i natur 
culture, ſhews clearly that ſomething muſt be very wron LY ith our 
in the management of its affairs; and what ſhews it eveR (11.7 
yet more clearly, land is ſo es travagantly dear in many q rowing 
the other iſlands, as to ſell ſometimes for one hundreß atreme 
pounds an acre and upwards; a price that undoubted'y no ratible, 
ver would be paid, it convenient land was to be had, ang W which is 
proper encourageiment given in Jamaica. Whether thay gros 

be owing to public or private faults, I know not; but ce ich ne 
tain it is, that wherever they are, they deſerve a ſpecagt yhoſe be 
and effectual remedy from thoſe, in whoſe power it 15 WY gove an 
ap ply it. 5 redwood 


ſoreſts ſu 


— 
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The natural products of Jamaica, beſides ſugar, cacao, 
and ginger, are principally piemento, or, as it is called, 


piemento riſes to the height of above thirty feet. It is 
fraight, of a moderate thickneſs, and covered with a 
grey bark extremely ſmooth and ſhining. Tt ſhoots out a 
vaſt number of branches upon all ſides, that bear a plen- 
ful foliage of very large and beautiful leaves of a ſhining 
green, in all things reſembling the leaf of the bay tree. 
At the very end of the twigs are formed bunches of flow- 
es; each ſtalk bearing a flower which bends back, and 
1 within which bend are to be diſcerned ſome ſtamina of a 
dle green colour; to theſe ſucceeds a bunch of ſmall 

J crowned berries, larger when ripe than juniper berries; 
an chat ſeaſon they change from their former green, and 
become black, ſmooth, and ſhining; they are taken un- 
ripe from the tree, and dried in the ſun; in this caſe they 
aſume a brown. colour, and have a mixed flavour of many 
kinds of ſpice, whence it 1s called allſpice. But it is milder 
than the other ſpices, and is judged to be inferior to none 
of them for the ſervice which it does to cold, watery and 
knguid ſtomachs. The tree grows moſtly upon the moun- 
tains, | | | 


Beſides this they have the wild cinnamon tree, whoſe 


beautiful tree to the eye, with the faireſt apple in the 
world, and when cut down affording a very fine ornamen- 
ul wood for the joiners; but the apple and the juice in 
eery. part of the tree, contain one of the worſt poiſons 
n nature. Here is the mohogany, in ſuch general uſe 
wh our cabinet makers; the cabbage tree, a tall plant, 
amous for a ſubſtance, looking and taſting like cabbage, 
rowing on the very top, and no leſs remarkable for the 
fxireme hardneſs of its wood, which when dry is incor- 
ſuptible, and hardly yields to any tool; the palma, from 
wich is drawn a great deal of oil, much eſteemed by the 
begroes both in food and medicine; the white wood, 
ich never breeds the worm in ſhips; the ſoap tree, 
waoſe berries anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing z the man- 
dove and olive bark, uſeful to tanners; the fuſtic and 
wood to the dyers, and lately the logwood ; and their 
reſts ſupply the apothecary with guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, 

e 3 china, 


alſpice, or Jamaica pepper. The tree which bears the 


bark is ſo ſerviceable in medicine; the manchineel, a moſt 
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china, caſſia, and tamarinds; they have aloes too; and 
do not want the cochineal plant, though they know no- he very 
thing of the art of managing it; nor perhaps is the cli. W e Sp: 
mate ſuitable. The indigo plant was formerly much cul- fable 
tivatedz the cotton tree is ſtill ſo, and they ſend home ih of 
more of its wool than all the reſt of our iſlands together. WY neat a 
| s carric 
The whole product therefore of the iſland may be re- a havir 
duced to theſe heads. Firſt ſugars, of which they im- WY mods tt 
ported in 1753 twenty thouſand three hundred and fifteen MY he Gr: 
hogſheads, ſome vaſtly great even to a tun weight, which A borto b. 
cannot be worth leſs in England than 424,725 pounds WY :dly ſe 
ſterling. Moſt of this goes to London and Briſtol, and Atte of 
ſome part of it to North America, in return for the ted like 
beef, pork, cheeſe, corn, peaſe, ſtaves, plank, pitch and WM tie mer: 
tar, which they have from thence. 2. Rum, of which Aer in j 
they export about 4000 puncheons. The rum of this the reve 
iſland is generally eſteemed the beſt, and is the moſt uſed ir five 
in England, 3. Molaſſes, in which they make a great WY ome on 
part of their returns for New England, where there are ud thei 
vaſt diſtilleries. All theſe are the produce of their grand % afte: 
ſtaple the ſugar cane. 4. Cotton, of which they ſend nl rece 


out 2000 bags. The indigo, formerly much cultivat- 
| | ery kr off 
exported, which latter is in no great eſteem; though it 


ed, is now inconſiderable, but ſome cacao and coffee are 


is ſaid to be little inferior to that of Mocha, provided ith 
be kept for two or three years. 


for dyers and apothecaries, ſweetmeats, and mohoganyW# 
and manchineel plank. But ſome of the moſt confidera 


ed thither from Old Spain by the flota. 


ward. 


(ſtant fi 


Ide reſt. 
With theſe they ſend 
home a conſiderable quantity of piemento, ginger, drugs nods ſel 
lis not 
dera I heniſh « 
ble articles of their trade are with the Spaniſh continent 
of New Spain and Terra Firma; for in the former they. 
cut great quantities of * logwood, and both in the former 
and latter they drive a vaſt and profitable trade in negroes 
and all kinds of the ſame European goods which are carriq 
LH" than 


for your 


be Engl 
Datch tr 
hare in 
me of th 
lie carge 


But there is a trade yet more profitable carried on be WY This « 
tween this iſland and the Spaniſh continent, eſpecially 1 res th. 
time of war. This has been the cauſe of much bick In attoni 
h | erin gry made in ; 

ao in ſu 


* By the treaty of Yer/ailles the privilege of cutting log 


wood has been granted to the EAgHIiſb. 4 
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ring between us and the court of Spain, and it will 
e very difficult for them to put a ſtop to it becauſe 
the Spaniards are fo eager for it, and it is ſo pro- 
ftable to the Britiſh merchant, and whilſt the Spa- 


WJ ih officers from the higheſt to the loweſt ſhew ſo 

eat a reſpect to preſents properly made. The trade 
Js carried on in this manner. The ſhip from Jamai- 
a having taken in negroes, and a proper ſortment of 
BY rods there, proceeds in time of peace to a harbour called 
Ile Grout within Monkey-kay, about four miles from 
porto bello. A perſon who underſtands Spaniſh, is di- 
J ::Qly ſent on ſhore to give the merchants of the town no- 
Ice of the arrival of the veſſel; the ſame news is car- 
Jed likewiſe with great ſpeed to Panama; from whence 
e merchants ſet out diſguiſed like peaſants with their ſil- 
er in jars covered with meal, to deceive the officers of 
e revenue. Here the ſhip remains trading frequently 
or five or ſix weeks together. The Spaniards uſually 
WJ one on board, leave their money, and take their negroes, 
ad their goods packed up in parcels fit for one man to car- 
Ys, after having been handſomely entertained on board, 
WY od receiving proviſions ſufficient for their journey home- 
od. It the whole cargo is not diſpoſed of here, they 
ber off eaſtward to the Brew, a harbour about five miles 


WJ tant from Carthagena, where they ſoon find a vent for 
te reſt. There is no trade more profitable than this; 


TR your payments are made in ready money; and the 


2 ; nods ſell higher than they would at any other market. 
ils not on this coaſt only, but every where upon the 
beniſh main, that this trade is carried on; nor is it b 


EI. Engliſh only, but the French trom Hiſpaniola, the 


uch trom Curaſſou, and even the Danes have ſome 


hare in it. When the Spaniſh guarda coſtas ſeize upon 


] Ine of theſe veſſels, they make no ſcruple of confiſcating 


e cargo, and of treating the crew in a manner little bet- 


r than pirates. 


This commerce in time of peace, and this with the 
Fes that are made in time of war, pour into Jamaica 


n altoniſhing quantity of treaſure ; great fortunes are 
Ye in a manner inſtantly, whilſt the people appear to 


e in ſuch a ſtate of luxury as in all other places leads to 


J beggary. 
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| beggary. Their equipages, their cloaths, their furniture, . 
their tables, all bear the tokens of the greateſt wealth and 
profuſion imaginable ; this abliges all the treaſure they re. 
ceive, to make but a very. ſhort ſtay, as all this treaſure dhe if 
added to all the products of the iſland itſelf, is hardly more whict 
than ſufficient to anſwer. the calls of their neceſſity and face, 
luxury on Europe and North America, and their demand WY whole 
for ſlaves, of which this iſland is under the neceſſity of an noſt 
annual recruit for its own uſe and that of the Spaniſh uch 
trade, of upwards of fix thouſand. head, and which ſtand by pc 
them one with another in thirty pounds apiece, and often WM and lo 
more. | but re 
could 
the na 
to brit 


ally a 


os, ( 
eight 
molif] 


The whole iſland is divided into. nineteen diſtrits or 
pariſhes, which ſend each of them two members to the aſ- WM 
ſembly, and allow a competent maintainance to a miniſ. We 
ter. Port-Royal was anciently the capital of the iſland; WR 


it ſtood upon the very point of a long narrow neck of mM Th 
land, which towards the fea formed part of the border again 
of a very noble harbour of its own name. In this YI years 
harbour above a thouſand fail of the largeſt ſhips could renien 
anchor with the greateſt convenience, and. ſafety ; and WM nore. 
the water was ſo deep at the kay of Port-Royal, that MW moſt t 
veſſels of the greateſt burden could lay their broadſides to WM of rul 
the wharts, and load and unload at little expence or trouble, that ſe 
This conveniency weighed ſo much with the inhabitants, WM = act 
that they choſe in this ſpot. to build their capital, though public 
the place was an hot dry ſand, which produced not one ſhould 
of the neceſſaries of lite, not even freſh water. How- BY bitants 
ever, this advantageous ſituation, and. the reſort of the a place 
pirates, ſoon, made it a very, conſiderable place. It con- douſly 
tained two thouſand houſes very handſomely built, and nodat! 
which rented as high as thoſe in London, It had a refort egula. 
like a conſtant fair, by the great concourſe of people of end ri, 
buſineſs, and grew to all this in about thirty years time; ll touſes 
for before that there was ſcarcely an houſe upon the place. with p 
In ſhort, there were very few places in the world, which 8 habitat 
for the ſize could be compared to this town. for trade, vo 00 
wealth, and an entire corruption of manners. MW fovern 

The 


It continued thus until the gth of June 1692, when an 2 ſtream, 


earthquake, which ſnock the whole iſland to its foundati- . the bat 
ons, 


a 
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ons, overwhelmed this city, and buried nine tenths of it 
echt fathom. under water. This earthquake not only de- 
moliſhed this city, but made a terrible devaſtation all over 
the iſland, and was followed by a contagious diſtemper, | 
which was near giving the laſt hand to its ruin. Ever 
fnce, it has been remarked, that the air is far more un- | 
wholeſome than formerly. This earthquake, one of the 
moſt dreadful that ever. was known, 1s deſcribed in 
uch lively colours in the Philoſophical tranſactions, and, 
by perſons who ſaw and had a large part in the terrors 
and loſſes of this calamity, that we ſhall ſay nothing of it, 
but refer thither; as tis certain no man from his fancy, 
could aſſemble a greater number of images of horror, than 
the nature of things, taught the perſons who ſaw them, 
to bring together, and which are there related very natu- 
ally and pathetically. | 
1 


They rebuilt this city after the earthquake, but it was 
gain deſtroyed. A. terrible fire laid it in aſhes about ten 
years after. Notwithſtanding this, the extraordinary con- 
renience of the harbour tempted them to rebuild it once 
more. But in the year 1722 a hurricane, one of the 
moſt terrible on record, reduced it a third time to a heap 
of rubbiſh. Warned by theſe extraordinary calamities, 
that ſeemed to mark out this place as a devoted ſpot, by 
an act of aſſembly they removed the. cuſtom-houſe ane 
public offices trom thence, and forbid that any market 
ſhould be held there. for the future. The principal inha- 
bitants came to reſide at the oppoſite {ide of the bay, at 
a place which is called Kingſton. _ The town is commo- 
diouſly ſituated for freſh water, and all manner of accom- 
modations. 'The ſtreets are of a commodious wideneſs, 
regularly drawn, and cutting each other at equal diſtances 
and right angles. It conſiſts of upwards of one thouſand 
touſes, many of them handſomely built, though low, 
with porticoes, and every conveniency for a comfortable 
habitation in that climate. The harbour was formerly in 
no good poſture of defence, but by the care of the late 
governor Mr. Knowles, it is now ſtrongly fortified” 

The river Cobre, a conſiderable, but not navigable 
team, falls into the ſea not far from Kingſton. Upon 
ti- he banks of this river ſtands St. Jago de la Vega, or 
155, Spaniſn- 
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Spaniſh-town ; the ſeat of government, and the place 
where the courts of juſtice are held, and conſequently the 
capital of Jamaica, though inferior in ſize and reſort to 


314 


Kingſton. 
has more gaiety. Here reſide many perſons of large for- 
tunes, and who make a figure proportionable; the num- 
ber of coaches kept here is very great ; here is a regular 
aſſembly ; and the reſidence of the governor and the prin- 
cipal officers of the government, who have all very pro- 
fitable places, conſpire with the genius of the inhabitants, 
oſtentatious and expenſive, to make it a very ſplendid and 
agreeable place. Mr. Knowles, the late governor, made 


an attempt to remove the ſea! o government from hence W 
to Kingſton, for reaſons Which, it nivft be owned, have 


a very plauſible appearance; for it would certainly facili- 


tate the carrying on of buſineſs, to have the cour's of WM 


Juſtice and the ſeat of government, us near as poſſible to 
the centre of commercial affairs. But whether the con- 


fideration of a more healthful ſituation; the diviſion of 
the advantages of great towns with the ſcvcral parts 
of the country, and the miſchiets that might ariſe from 
ſhaking the ſettled order of things, and prejucicing the 
property of a great many private people, can weigh againſt W 
the advantages propoſed by this removal, I will not un- 


dertake to determine. One thing appears, I think, very 


plainly in the conteſt which this regulation produced; that 
the oppoſition was at leaſt as much to the governor as to 
the meaſure; and that great natural warmth of temper 
upon all ſides, enflamed and envenomed by a ſpirit of 
party which reigns in all our plantations, kindled a flame 


about this, which, if it had not happened, muſt haveriſen 
to the ſame height upon ſome other occaſion, ſince there 
was a plenty of combuſtible materials ready upon all ſides. 


overnment of this iſland is, next to that of Ire- 
land, the beſt in the king's gift. The ſtanding ſalary is 
two thouſand five hundred pounds a year. The aſſembly 
vote the governor as much more; and this, with the other 
great profits of his office, make it in the whole little in- 
ferior to ten thouſand pounds a year. 
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SECT. VII. 
BARE ADO ES. 


HE next iſland, in point of importance which 

we poſleſs in the Weſt-Indies, but the oldeſt in 
pant of ſettlement, is Barbadoes. This is one, and by 
w means the moſt contemptible one, amongſt the Wind- 
ward diviſion of the Carribbee iflands. It is not diſtinct- 
y known when this iſland was firit diſcovered or ſettled ; 
but it was probably ſome time about the year 1625. 

When the Engliſh firſt landed here, they found the 
pace the moſt ſavage and deſtitute that can well be ima- 
gned. It had not the leaſt appearance of ever having 
been peopled even by ſavages. There was no kind of 
beaſt of paſture or of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor root fit 
for ſupporting the life of man. Yet as the climate was 
good, and the ſoil appeared fertile, ſome gentlemen of 
mall fortunes in England reſolved to become adventurers 
tither. But the firſt planters had not only the utter de- 
blateneſs of the place, and the extreme want of proviſi- 
ons to ſtruggle with, but the trees were ſo large, of a 
wood ſo hard and ſtubborn, and full of ſuch great branches, 
that they proceeded in the clearing of the ground with a 
ahculty that muſt have worn down any ordinary patience. 
And even when they had tolerably cleared ſome little ſpot, 
the firſt produce it yielded for their ſubſiſtance was io 
mall and ordinary, at the ſame time that their ſupplies 
om England were ſo ſlow and precarious, that nothing 
but the nobleſt courage, and a firmneſs which cannot re- 
ceive too many praiſes, could have carried them through 
he diſcouragements which they met in the nobleſt work 
nthe world, the cultivating and peopling a deſerted part 
«> the globe. But by degrees things were mollified ; 
lime of the trees yielded fuſtic for the dyers; cotton and 
udigo agreed well with the ſoil; tobacco then becoming 
ahonable in England anſwered tolerably; and the coun - 
ry began gradually to lay aſide its ſavage diſpoſition, and 
o ſubmit to culture. 
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Theſe good appearances in America, and the ſtorm 
which ſome time after began to gather in England, en- 
couraged many to go over; but ſtill the colony received 
no ſort of encouragement from the government, which at 
that time under ſtood the advantages of colonies but little; 
and which was beſides much worſe occupied in ſowing 
thoſe feeds of bitterneſs, which came afterwards fo terri- 
bly to their own lips. The court took no other notice of 
this iſland than, to grant it to a very unworthy and un- 
faithful favourite, the earl of Carliſle; which, as may be 
judged, proved of no advantage to the ſettlement, 


However, as this colony had the hardieſt breeding, and 
the moſt laborious infancy of any of our ſettlements, ſo it 
was far ſtronger in its ſtamina, and grew with greater ſpeed; 
and that to an height, which if it were not proved beyond 
any reaſonable doubt, could ſcarcely be believed, For in 
this ſmall iſland, which is but twenty-five miles in length, 
and in breadth but fourteen, in little more than twenty 
years after its firſt ſettlement, that is, in 1650, it con- 
tained, upwards of fifty thouſand whites of all ſexes and 


ages, and a much greater number of black and Indian 


ſlaves. The former of which flaves they bought; the 
latter they acquired by means not, at all to their honour; 
or they ſeized upon thoſe unhappy men without any pre- 


tence, in the neighbouring iſlands, and carried them into 


avery ; a practice which has rendered the Caribbee In- 
dians irreconcileable to us ever ſince. 


This ſmall ifland, peopled by upwards of one hundred 
thouſand ſouls, was not vet above half of it cultivated, 
nor was the induſtry of the inhabitants at a ſtand. A lit- 
tle before the perioil I have mentioned, they learned the 
method of making ſugar; and this enlarging the ſphere of 
their trade, they grew prodigiouſly rich and numerous. 

About this time the government in England, which 
was then in the hands of Cromwell, confined. the trade 
of Barbadoes to the mother country; before it had been 
managed altogether by the Dutch. The rigour exerciſed 
towards the royal party, obliged ſeveral gentlemen of very 


good families to ſettle in this iſland, which was far 195 
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being peopled like ſome other colonies, by fugitives and 
perſons deſperate at home. After the reſtoration it con- 
tinued ſtill to advance by very haſty ſtrides. Not long after 
the reſtoration, king Charles created thirteen baronets 


from the gentlemen of this iſland, ſome of whom were 


worth ten thouſand pounds a year, and none ſo little as 
one thouſand, | 


In 1676, which was the meridian of this ſettlement, 
their whites were computed to be ſtill much about fifty 
thouſand, but their negioe ſlaves were increaſed ſo as to 


be upwards of one hundred thouſand of all kinds. They 


employed four hundred fail of ſhips, one with another of 
an hundred and fifty tuns, in their trade; their annual 
exported produce in ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, &c. 
amounted to upwards of three hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, and their circulating caſh at home was two hun- 
dred thouſand. It is probable that Holland itſelf, or per- 


haps even the beſt inhabited parts of China were never 


peopled in the ſame proportion, nor have they land of the 
ſame dimenſions, which produces any thing like the fame 
profits. But ſince that time the iſland has been much up- 
on the decline. The growth of the French ſugar iſlands, 
and the ſettlement of Antigua, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, 
and Montſerrat, as well as the greater eſtabliſhment in 
Jamaica, have drawn away trom time to time a vaſt num- 
ber of their people. A terrible contagion, ſaid to be 
brought over by the troops from England, but more pro- 
bably derived from the coaſt of Africa, attacked the iſland 
in the year 1692; it raged like a peſtilence; twenty have 
died in a day in their principal town; and all parts of the 


iland ſuffered in proportion. This ſickneſs continued, 


with ſome abatements, for ſeveral years, and left an ill 
diſpoſition in the climate ever afterwards. War raged at 
the ſame time with this diſtemper; and the Barbadians 
who raiſed a good number of men, loſt many of them in 
iruitleſs expeditions againſt the French iflands. The 
land too began not to vield quite ſo kindly as it formerly 
had done, and in ſome places they were obliged to manure 
it. All theſe cauſes contributed to reduce the numbers 
and opulence of this celebrated iſland. Burt it is only in 
compariſon of itſelf, that it may be conſidered in any o- 
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ther than the moſt flouriſhing condition even at this 


day; for it contains twenty-five thouſand whites, ve. bo 
ry near eighty thouſand negroes, and it ſhips above 


twenty-five thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, to the value of 


three hundred thouſand pounds, befides rum, molaſſes, | 1 
cotton, ginger, and aloes; an immenſe peopling and pro- 


duce for a country not containing more than one hundred 


thouſand acres of land. By the riſe of ſugars, the returns - 


of this iſland are little leſs than they were in its moſt 
flouriſhing times. 


This iſland can raiſe near five thouſand men of its own 


militia, and it has generally a regiment of regular troops, 


though not very compleat. It is fortified by nature all 
along the windward ſhore by the rocks and ſhoals, ſo as to 
be near two thirds utterly inacceſſible. On the leeward 
fide it has good harbours ; but the whole coaſt is protect- 
ed by a line of ſeveral miles in length, and ſeveral forts to 
defend it in the moſt material places. | 


They ſupport their own eſtabliſhment, which is very 
conſiderable, with great credit. The governor's place 1s 
worth at leaſt five thouſand pounds a year, and the reſt of 


their officers have valuable places. They provide very 


handſomely for their clergy, who are of the church of 
England, which is the religion eſtabliſhed here, as it is in 


the other iſlands. Here are very few diſſenters. There 


is in general an appearance of ſomething more of order 
and decency, and of a ſettled people, than in any other 
colony in the Weſt-Indies. They have here a college, 
founded and well endowed by the virtue and liberality of 
that great man colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, who was 
a native of this iſland, and who for a great number of a- 
miable and uſeful qualities both in public and private life, 
for his courage, and his zeal for the good of his country, 


bis humanity, his knowledge and love of literature, was 


far the richeſt production and moſt ſhining ornament this 
iſland ever had. 


This college does not ſo fully anſwer the intentions of 
the excellent founder, as it might do. If the fund was 


applied to the education of a number of catechiſts for the 
inſtruction 
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inſtruckion of the negroes, ſome of them of their own 
colour, it would be a vaſt public advantage, beſides the 
charity, or perhaps the indiſpenſible duty of ſome ſuch 
work. 5 


This college is in Bridge-town, the capital of this 
iſland, which before the late fire contained about twelve 
hundred houſes, very handſomely built and inhabited by 
a numerous and wealthy people. The country of Barba- 
does has a moſt beautiful appearance, ſwelling here and 
there into gentle hills; ſhining by the cultivation of every 
part, by the verdure of the ſugar canes, the bloom and 
fragrance of the number of orange, lemon, lime and ci- 
tron trees, the guavas, Papas, aloes, and a vaſt multitude 
of other elegant and uſeful plants, that riſe intermixed 
with the houſes of the gentlemen which are ſown thickly 
on every part of the iſland. Even the negroe huts, tho? 
mean, contribute to the beauty of the country; for they 
ſhade them with plaintain trees, which give their villages 
the appearance of ſo many beautiful groves. In ſhort, 
there is no place in the Weſt-Indies comparable to Barba- 
does, in Point of numbers of people, cultivation of the 
ſoil, and thoſe elegancies and conveniencies which reſult 
{rom both. 


S T.. VHE 


. CurisTroPHER's, ANTIGUA, Nevis, Mod rs ER 


RAT, GC. their preſent condition and force. 


Was {£rit ſettled by the French and Engliſh in the year 
1626, but after various fortunes it was entirely ceded to 
us by the treaty of Utrecht. This iſland is about ſeventy- 
hve miles in compaſs. The circuit of Antigua is but lit- 
tle inferior. Nevis and Montſerrat are the ſmalleſt of 
te four, not exceeding for either of them, about eigh- 
t-1 or twenty miles in circumference. The ſoil in all 
e iſtends is pretty much alike; light and ſandy, but 
-vtwithſtanding fertile in an high degree, Antigua has 


10 riyulets of freſh water, and but very few ſprings ; this 


made 
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HE iſland of St. Chriſtopher's is the chief of thoſe 
v-hich we poſſeſs amongſt the Leeward iſlands. It 
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made it be deemed uninhabitable for a long time; buſi 
now they fave the rains in ponds ahd ciſterns with great 
care, and they are rarely in great diſtreſs for water. In 
word, this iſland, which we formerly thought uſeleſs Ml 
has got the ſtart ob all the Leeward iflands, increaſing 
every day in its produce and inhabitants both freemen and 
flaves. It has one of the beſt harbours in the Weſt-Iu 


dies; on it ſtands the principal town called St. John's I \H 
which is large and wealthy. ad 1 1 
The iſland of St. Chriſtopher's is not ſo much on the - Srv 
incrzale. Neither that, nor any of the Leeward iſlands 4 a a 
yields any commodity of conſequence but what is derived ws 
from the cane, except Montſerrat, which exports ſome nl end 
indigo, but of a very inferior kind. n yp 
We 9 
It is judged that the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's contains pl wy 
about ſeven thouſand whites, and twenty thouſand ne 3 ON 
. groes; that Antigua has alſo about ſeven thouſand of the - wraps | 
former colour, and thirty thoufand blacks ; and that Ne 9k 
vis and Montſerrat may have each about five thouſand he Ear 
Europeans who-are maſters of ten or twelve thouſand AM n 
frican ſlaves. So that the whole of the Leeward iſland The 
may be reckoned without exaggeration to maintain about jr 1 
twenty thouſand Engliſh, of whom every ſingle mani RR 
gives bread to ſeveral in England, which is effected by the fa 
labour of near ſeventy thouſand negroes. Of the iſland Y 
of Barbuda, we ſay little, becauſe it has no direct trade 8. v 
with England. It is employed in huſbandry, and raiſing lreadth 
freſh proviſions for the uſe of the neighbouring colonic lr 
It is the-property of the Codrington family. 0 fn 77 
Theſe iſlands are under the management of one gover- as iſla 
nor, who has the title of capt-in general and governor ew: 
in chief of all the caribbee iſlands from Guadaloupe to g mile. 
Porto Rico. His poſt is worth about three thouſand five 1 
hundred pounds a year. Under him each iſland has ite“ Tob: 
particular deputy governor at a ſalary of two hundred 1. N. 
pounds a year, and its ſeparate, independent legiſlauve olf faellt 
a council, and an aſſembly of the repreſentatives. 3 fer! 
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SECT. IX. 


H GRANADA, the GRANADILLOES, ST. VINCENT, 
4 DomINICA, and TOBAGO. | 


T\HESE iſlands were ceded to the king of Great- 
Britain by the treaty of Verſailles. They are all 


n length and 5 in breadth. lat. 12. 2. N. lon. 61. 36. 
Tis very fertile, and productive of the ſame commodities, 


ky nothing as yet concerning its trade, nor indeed of an 
> theſe ceded iſlands, the plantations being as yet in their 
nancy; but *tis to be hoped that the induſtry of enter- 
izing adventurers, and proper encouragement from the 
lone, may render them a jewel of conſiderable value in 
le Engliſh crown. 


The Granadilloes lie between 12 and 13 N. lat. and 61 
WV. lon. Before the peace of Verſailles they were quite 
teleQted, but are at preſent in a way of cultivation, the 
dect of which is, at preſent, in the womb of time. 


St. Vincent is 20 miles in length and almoſt as much in 
readth, lat. 12. 50. N. 58. 32. W. lon. it is the moſt 
pulous of thoſe the ancient inhabitants ſtill poſſeſs. The 
ke of Montague ſent a colony hither in 1722, to people 
bis iſland, but they were driven back by the French. 


Dominica is 32 miles in length and 12 in breadth about 
8 miles N. of Martinico, lat. 15. 15. N. Ion. 61. 8. W. 


Tobago is about 52 miles long and 12 broad, lat. 1 f. 
P, N. lon. 59. 10. W. It was formerly planted by the 
lngliſh, but being often ravaged by the Indians from 
Terra Firma, they thought proper to abandon it. 


n the number of thoſe iſlands called by Geographers the 
(xribbees. Granada is the moſt Southern of theſe ſettle- 
nents about 159 miles S. W. of Barbadoes, about 25 miles 


tits, &c. with the other Weſt-India iſlands. We can 
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8 ECT TH A 
The trade of Mex1co. Some account of that city. The 


fairs of Acapulco, ond LA VERA Cruz, The 
flota, regiſter ſhips and Gallesns. | | 


IHE trade of Mexico may be conſidered as conſiſt. 


ing of three great branches by which it communi- 


. Cates with the whole world; the trade with Europe by We 
La Vera Cruz; the trade with the Eaſt-Indies by Aca- 


pulco; and the commerce of the South Sea by the ſame = 


port. 


ſtranger, are therefore three only, La Vera Cruz, Aca- 
pulco, and Mexico. 


Mexico, the capital of the kingdom, the reſidence of 
the viceroy, the ſeat of the firſt audience or chamber of 
juſtice, and an archbiſhopric, is certainly one of the rich- 


The places in New Spain, which can intereſt a EY 


eſt and moſt ſplendid cities, not only in America, but in 


the whole world. Though no ſfea-port town, nor com- 


municating with the ſea by any navigable river, it has a 


prodigious commerce, and is itſelf the centre of all that 


is carried on between America and Europe on one hand, 
and between America and the Eaſt-Indies on the other; 
for here the principal merchants refide, the greateſt part 
of the buſineſs is negotiated, and the goods that paſs fiom 
Acapulco to I.a Vera Cruz, or from La Vera Cruz to 
Acapulco, for the uſe of the Philippines, and in a great 
meaſure for the uſe of Peru and Lima, all paſs through 
this city, and employ an incredible number of horſes and 
mules in the carriage. Hither all the gold and filver come 
to be coined, here the king's fifth is depoſited, and here 
is wrought all that immen'e quantity of utenſils and orna- 
ments in plite, which is every year ſent into Europe. 


Every thing here has the greateſt air of magnificence and 2 
wealth; the ſhops glitter upon all ſides with the expo- 
fare of gold, ſilver and jewels, and ſurprize yet more by 8 


the work of the imagination, upon the treaſure which fil 
great cheſts pijed up to the ceilings, whilſt they wait the 
time of being ſent to Old Spain. It is faid that the ne- 


gro wenches, who run by the coaches of the ladies there, 
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wear bracelets of gold, pearl necklaces, and jewels in 
their ears, whilſt the black foot-boys are all over covered 
with lace and embroidery. It cannot exactly be aſcertain- 
ed what number of people are in this city, It is certainly 
very conſiderable, by many not made leſs than ſeventy or 
eighty thouſand. This city itſelf is well and regularly 
built, though the houles are not lofty ; the monaſleries 
tre numerous, and richly endowed, and the churches ex- 
travagantly rich in their ornaments, though comparative- 
ly poor in the taſte of their architecture. 


The port neareſt to this city. is Acapulco, upon- the 
South-Sea, upwards of two hundred miles diftant from 
the capital. Acapulco itſelf has one of the deepeſt, ſe- 
cureit, and moſt commodious harbours in the South-Sea, 
and indeed almoſt the only one which is good upon the 
Weſtern coaſt of New Spain. The entrance of the har- 
bour is defended by a caſtle of tolerable ſtrength ; the 
town itſelf is but ill built, and makes every way a miſera- 
ble figure, except at the time of the fairs, when it in- 
tirely changes its_ appearance, and becomes one of the 
moſt conſiderable marts in the world. About the month 
o December, the great galleon, which makes the whole 
communication that is between America and the Philip- 
pes, after a voyage of five months, and failing three 
thonſand leagues without ſeeing any other land than the 
Little Ladrones, arrives here loaded with all the rich 
commodities of the Faſt ; cloves, pepper, cinamon, nut- 


megs, mace, china, japan wares, callicoes plain and paint- 


ed, chints, muſlins of every ſort, ſilks, precious ſtones, 
fich drugs, and gold duſt. At the ſame time the annual 
ſhip from Lima comes in, and is not computed to brin 

les than two millions of pieces of eight in ſilver, beſides 


quickfilver, cacao, drugs and other valuable commodities 


to de hid out in the purchaſe of the commodities of the 
Fat-Indies. Several other ſhips from different parts of 


Chili and Peru meet upon the ſame occaſion; ard be- 


lifes the traffic for the Philippine commodities, this 
cauſes 2 very large deal ng for every thing thoſe countries 
rave to exchange with one another, as wel! as tor the 
Purchaſe of all torts of European goods. The fair laſts 
ſemetiges for thirty days. As ſoon as the gouds are dil- 
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| poſed of, the galleon prepares to ſet out on her voyage to 


the Philippines with her returns, chiefly in ſilver, but with 


America. I ſpeak here, as though there were but one 


veſſel on the trade with the Philippines; and in fact there 


is only nominally one trading veſlel, the galleon itſelf, of 
about twelve hundred tuns; but another attends her com- 
monly as a ſort of convoy, which generally carries ſuch 
a quantity of goods as pretty much diſables her from per- 
forming that office. The galleon has often above a 
thouſand people on board, either intereſted in the cargo, 


or merely paſſengers ; and there is no trade in which ſo 


large profits are made; the captain of the veſſel, the pi- 
lots, their mates, and even the common ſailors, making 
in one voyage, what in their ſeveral ranks may be con- 
ſidered as eaſy fortunes. It is ſaid by the writer of lord 
Anſon's voyage, that the jeſuits have the profits of this 


ſhip to ſupport their miſſions; and if fo their gains mult | 5 


be N great, and muſt add much to the conſe- 
uence of a ſociety which has as great a reputation for its 
riches as its wiſdom. | | 


This commerce to ſo vaſt a value, though carried on 
directly between the king of Spain's own dominions, en- 
riches them in proportion but very little; the far greater 

art of every thing that comes from the Philippines, be- 


ing the produce, or the fabric of other countries; the 
Spaniards add none of the artificial value of labour to any 


thing. The Chineſe are largely intereſted in this cargo, 


and it is to them they are indebted for the manufacturing 
ſuch of their plate, as is wrought into any better faſhion 
than rude ingots, or inelegant coins. When this fair is 
over, the town is comparatively deſerted ; however it re- 
mains for the whole year the moſt conſiderable port in 
Mexico, for the trade with Peru and Chili, which is not 
very great. The Eaſt-India goods brought here are cat- 


ried on mules to Mexico, from whence what exceeds their g 


ſome European goods too, and ſome other commodities of 


on 


3840 


own con-umption is ſent by land carriage to La Vera 
Cruz, to paſs over to Terra Firma, to the Iſlands, and q 


ſome even to Old Spain, though in no great quantity. 


From the port of La Vera Cruz it is that the great 


wealth of Mexico is poured out upon all the old world, 


and 
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berleſs luxuries and neceſſaries that the old world yields 
them in return. To this port the annual fleet from Ca- 
diz, called the flota, arrives about the latter end of No- 
vember, after a paſſage of nine weeks. This fleet, which 
fails only from Cadiz, conſiſts of about three men of war 


a5 a convoy, and fourteen or fifteen large merchant ſhips, 


from four hundred to one thouſand tuns burthen. The 

are loaded almoſt with every fort of goods which Europe 
produces for export; all ſorts of woollens, linens, ſilks, 
velvets, laces, glaſs, paper, cutlery, all forts of wrought 
iron, watches, clocks, quickfilver, horſe furniture, ſhoes, 
ſtockings, books, pictures, military ſtores, wines and 
fruits, ſo that all the trading parts of Europe are highly in- 
tereſted in the cargo of this fleet. Spain itſelf ſends out 
little more than the wine. and fruit. This, with the 
freight and commiſſions to the merchant, and the duty to 
the king, is almoſt all the advantage which that kingdom 
derives from her commerce with the Indies. It is ſtrictly 


prohibited to load any commodities on board this fleet 


without entering the goods, the value, and the owner's 
name, in the India-houſe at Seville; and when they re- 
turn, they muſt bring a certificate from the proper offi- 


cer there, that the goods were duly landed, and in the 


proper port. They are not permitted to break bulk upon 
any account until they arrive at La Vera Cruz, nor are 
they ſuffered to take in any other than Spaniſh paſſengers, 


nor them without a licence firſt obtained at the India 


houſe. i 


Jealouſy is the glaring character of the court of Spain, 
in whatever regards their American empire; and they of- 
ten ſacrifice their proſperity to an exceſſive regard to the 
ſecurity of their poſſeſſions. They attend in this trade 
principally to two objects; the excluſion of all ſtrangers 
from any ſhare in it, and the keeping up the market for 
ſuch goods as they ſend; and they think both theſe ends 
beſt anlwered by ſending out only one annual fleet, and 


that from one only port in Spain, and to one port only in 
Mexico. Theſe views, which would be impolitic in any 
power in F.urope beſides, are judicious enough in Spain; 


becauſe the goods they ſend belonging moſtly to ſtrangers, 


5 and 
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and it is from this port alone, that they receive the num- 
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and the profits upon the ſale in the Indies being the only 
thing that really accrues to themſelves, it is certainly riglit 
to conſult primarily how they ſhall get the greateſt returns 
upon the ſmalleſt quantity of goods. It would be quite 
otherwiſe, if all, or moſt of what they ſend abroad, were 
their own produce or manufaQuure. They are undoubted- 


- right too in keeping the trade very caretully to them 
e 


ves, though perhaps the means taken to attain this end, 
will not be thought ſo rational. By ſuffering all the trade 
to be carried on only between two ports, they diſcourage 
in the old world all their towns from that emulation, 
which would not only enable them to traffic in foreign 
commodities, but in time to ſet up fabrics of their own ; 


whereas now, with regard to the export of their commodi- 
ties, they ſtand upon the level of ſtrangers; they cannot car- 


ry their produce directly to the beſt market; and it is very 
certain, that even trifling diſcouragements operate very 
powertully where the commercial ſpirit is weak, and the 
trade 1n its infancy. Again; in the new world, this con- 
finement of the trade encourages interlopers, and an illi- 
cit commerce, too painful for any regulation to prevent, 
and which may afford ſuch bribes as will diſarm the moſt 
rigid juſtice, and lull the moſt attentive vigilance. So that 
in reality it may greatly be doubted, whether the precau- 
tions, fo ſyſtematically purſued, and improved from time to 
time with ſo much care and foreſight, are at bottom of 
molt advantage or prejudice to that nation. It was probably 
ſome conſideration ot this kind, that firſt gave rile to the 


cuſtom of regiſter ſhips: it was found that this confined 
commerce ſupplied its extenſive object very impertectly ;. 


and that thoſe who were at watch to pour in counter- 
band goods, would take advantage of this want of a regu- 
lar ſupply from Spain. When therefore a company of 
merchants of Cadiz or Seville, judge that goods mult be 
wanting at any certain port in the Weſt-Indies, the courſe 
is, to petition the council of the Indies for licence to 
ſend a ſhip of three hundred tuns, or under, to that port. 
They pay for this licence forty or fifty thouſand dollars, 
beſides preſents to the officers, in proportion to the con- 
nivance neceſſary te their deſign; tor though the licence 
runs to three hundred tuns at the utmoſt, the veſſel "= 
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ted out is ſeldom really leſs than ſix hundred. This ſhip 
in cargo is regiſtered at the pretended burthen. It is 
required too that a certificate be brought from the king's 
officer at the port o which the regiſter ſhip is bound, 
that ſhe does not exceed the ſize at which ſhe is regiſter- 
ed; all this paſſes of courſe, theſe are what they call 
regiſter ſhips, and by theſe the trade of Spaniſh America 
has been carried on principally for ſome years paſt, ſome 
think as much to the prejudice of their trade, as contra- 
ry to all their former maxims in carrying it on. But to 
return to the flota. 


When all the goods are landed, and diſpoſed of at La 
Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in the plate, precious ſtones, 
cochineal, indigo, cacao, tobacco, ſugar, and hides, 
which are their returns for Old Spain. Soinetimes in May, 
but more trequently in Auguſt, they are ready to depat. 
From Ja Vera Cruz they fail to the Havanna in the Fe 
of Cuba, which is the place of rendezvous where they 
meet the galleons: another fleet which carries on all the 
trade of Terra Firma by Carthagena, and of Peru by 
Panama and Porto-bello, in the fame manner that the 
fota ſerves for that ot New Spain. When they arrive 
at this port, and join the galleons and the regiſter ſhips 
that collect at the ſame port from all quarters, ſome of 
the cleaneſt and beſt failing of their veſſels are diſpatched 
6 Spain, with advice of the contents of theſe ſeveral flects, 
25 well as with treaſure and goods of their own, that the 
court may judge what indulio or duty is proper to be laid 
en them, and what convoy is neceſſary for their ſafety. 
Theſe fleets generally make ſome ſtay at the Havanna, 
before all the thips that compoſe them are collected and 
ready to ſail. As ſoon as this happens they quit the Ha- 
vanna, and beat through the gulph of Florida, and paſſing 
between the Banama iſlands, they hold their courſe to the 
North-Laft, until they come to the height of St. Auguſtin, 
ind then ſteer awav to Old Spain. When the flota has left 
La Vera Cruz, it has no longer the appearance of a place 
ot conſequence; it is a town ina very unhealthy ſitua- 
ton, inhabited ſcarcely by any but Indians, Meztezes, 
or negroes. All the merchants of any conſequence re- 
ide at fone diſtance, at a place calied Los Angelos. This 


wn may contain abuut three thodtand inhabitants. 
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The fleet which is called the galleons, conſiſts of about 
eight men of war, of about fifty guns each, deſigned 
principally to ſupply Peru with military ſtores; but in 
reality, laden not only 
kind of merchandize on a private account; ſo as to be in 


bad condition for defending themſelves, or proteRin 


others. Under the convoy of theſe ſail about twelve mer- 
chant ſhips, not inferior in burden. This fleet of the 
galleons is regulated in much the ſame manner with the 
flotas, and it is deſtined for the excluſive commerce of 
Terra Firma and the South-Sea, as the flota is for that 
of Mexico. oe | 


No ſooner is this fleet arrived in the haven of Cartha- 
gena, than expreſſes are immediately diſpatched to Porto- 
bello, and to all the adjacent towns, but principally to Pa- 
nama; that they may get ready all the treaſure which is de- 
Phſited there, to meet the galleons at Porto- bello; in which 
town, (remarkable for the goodneſs of its harbour, which 


brings ſuch a ſurpriſing concourſe here at the time of 


the fair, and the unwholſomeneſs of the air, which makes 
it a deſart at all other times) all the perſons concerned in 
the various branches of this extenſive traffic aſſemble; and 
there is certainly no part of the world where buſineſs of 
ſuch great importance is. negociated in ſo ſhort a time, 
For in about a fortnight the fair is over; during which the 
diſplay of the gold, filver, and precious ſtones, on the one 
hand, and of all the curioſity and variety of the ingeni- 


' ous fabrics of Europe on the other, is aſtoniſhing. Heaps 


of wedges and ingots of ſilver are tumbled about on 
the wharts like common things. At this time an hun- 
dred crowns are given for a poor lodging, a thouſand 
for a ſhop, and proviſion of every kind is proportionably 
dear; which may help vs to ſome idea of the profits made 


in this trade. The treaſure is brought hither. from Pana- 


ma, by 2 very dangerous road, upon mules. The other 
goods, ſugar, tobacco, and drugs, are tranſported on the 
rid TY Chagre. 


When the galleons have taken in their returns, they 
ſt:er together to the Havanna, winch is the place ol ren- 
dezicus of all the ſhips concerned in the Spaniſh Aamerty 


can trade. SECT: 


with theſe, but with every other 
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SECT. XL 


Of the nature of Sugar, and the manner of manufaurin 
it; Planters in the Was T-IxDIIs H; their way of 4% 
and management of their Affairs. The Negroes. 


HE grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt-Indies is ſu= 
T gar ; this commodity was not at all known to the 
Greeks and Romans, though it was made in China in v 
early times, from whence we had the firſt knowledge of 
it; but the Portugueſe were the firſt who cultivated it in 
America, and brought it into requeſt as one of the mate- 
rials of a very univerſal luxury in Europe. It is not ſet- 
tled whether the cane, from which this ſubſtance is ex- 
tracted, be a native of America or brought thither by the 
Portugueſe from India, and the coait of Africa; but how- 
ever the matter may be in the beginning, they made the 
moſt as they {till do the beſt ſugars, which come to mar- 
ket in this part of the world. The ſugar cane grows to 
the height of between fix and eight feet, full of joints, 
about four or five inches aſunder; the colour of the body 
of the cane is yellowiſh, and the top, where it ſhoots in- 
to leaves, of a vivid green; the coat is pretty hard, and 
* within contains a ſpungy ſubſtance full of a juice, the 
moſt lively, elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in nature; 
and which ſucked raw, has proved extremely nutritive 
and wholeſome. 


They are cultivated in this manner. In the month of 

Auguſt, that is in the rainy part of the year, after the 

ground is cleared and well hoed, they lay a piece of fix 
or ſeven joints of the cane, flat in a channel made for it, 

above half a foot deep; this they cover with the earth, 
and ſo plant the whole field in lines regularly diſpoſed and 
at proper diſtances. In a ſhort time a young cane ſhoots 
out from. every joint of the ſtock which was interred ; 
and grows in twelve days to be a pretty tall and vigorous 
plant; but it is not untill after ſixteen months, or there- 
adouts, that the canes are fit to anſwer the purpoſes of 
the planter, though they may remain a few months after 
vulout any conſiderable prejudice to him. The longer 


they 
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they remain in the ground after they are come to matu- 


Tity, the leſs juice they afford; but this is ſomewhat com- 


penſated by the ſuperior richneſs of the juice. That no 
time may be loſt, they generally divide their cane grounds 
into three parts. One is of ſtanding canes, and to be 
cut that ſeaſon; the ſecond is of new planted canes; and 
the third is fallow, ready to receive a freſh ſupply. In 
ſorae places they make ſecond and third cuttings from the 
ſame root. The tops of the canes, and the leaves which 
grow upon the joints, make very good provender for 
their cattle, and the refuſe of the cane after grinding, 
ſerves for fire; ſo that no part ef this excellent plant is 
without its uſe. 


The canes are cut with a billet, and carried in bundles 
to the mill, which is now generally a windmill; it turns 
three great cylinders or rollers plaited with iron ſet per- 
pendicularly and cogged fo as to be all moved by the mid- 
dle roller. Between theſe the canes are bruiſed to pieces, 


and the juice runs through an hole into a vat which is plac- 


ed under the rollers to receive it; from hence it is carri- 
ed through a pipe into a great reſervoir, in which how- 
ever, for fear of turning ſour, it is not ſuffered to reſt 
long ; but is conveyed-out of that by other pipes into the 
boiling-houſe, where it 1s received by a large cauldron : 


here it remains, until the ſcum which conſtantly ariſes 


during the boiling, is all taken off; from this it is paſſed 
ſucceſſively into five or ſix more boilers, gradually dimi- 


niſhing in their ſize, and treated in the ſame manner. In 


the laſt of theſe it becomes of a very thick clammy con- 
ſiſtence; but mere boiling is incapable of carrying it far- 
ther: to advance the operation, they pour in a ſmall 
quantity of ime-witer ; the immediate effect of this alien 
mixture, is to raiſe up the liquor in a very vehement ſer- 
mentation; but to prevent it from running over, a bit of 
butter no larger than a nut is thrown in, upon which the 
fury of the fermentation immediately ſubſides; a veſſeclof 
two or three hundred gallons requires no greater force to 
quiet it. It is now taken out and placed in a cooler, 
where it dries, granulates, and becomes fit to be put into 
pots, which is the laſt part ot the operation. 


The 
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The pots are conical, or of a ſugar-loaf faſhion; open 
at the point, which muſt be conſidered as their bottom; 
here a ſtrainer is put a-croſs. In theſe pots the ſugar pur- 
res itſelf of its remaining impurity ; the molaſſes or trea- 


chy part diſentangles itſelf from the reſt; precipitates and 


tuns out of the aperture at the bottom; it is now in the 
condition called muſcavado ſugar, of a yellowiſh brown 
colour, and thus is generally put into the hogſhead and 
ſhipped off. 


But when they have a mind to refine it yet further, and 
leave no remains at all of the molaſſes, they cover the pots, 
[ have juſt mentioned, with a fort of white clay, like that 
uſed for tobacco pipes, diluted with water; this penetrates 
the ſugar, unites with the molaſſes, and with them runs 
cf, leaving the ſugar of a whitiſh colour, but whiteſt at 
top. This is called clayed ſugar; the operation is ſome- 
tines repeated once or twice more, and the ſugar every 
time diminiſhing in quantity gains conſiderably in value; 
but ſtill is called clayed ſugar. Further than this they do 
not go in the plantations, becauſe an heavy duty of ſix- 
teen ſhillings per hundred weight 1s laid upon all ſugars re- 
fined there; it is therefore not to my purpole to carry the 
account any further. 


Of the molaſſes rum is made, in a manner that needs 
no deſcription, ſince it differs in nothing from the manner 
of diſtilling any other ſpirit. From the ſcummings of the 
ſuzar, a meaner ſpirit is procured. Rum finds its mar- 
ket in North America, (where it is conſumed by the Eng- 
Iſh inhabitants, or employed in the Indian trade, or diſ- 
tnbuted from thence to the fiſhery of Newfoundland, and 
the African commerce ;) beſides what comes to England 
and Ireland. However, a very great quantity of molaſ- 
les is taken off raw and carried to New England to be dil- 
tilled there. | 


They compute that when things are well managed, the 
rum and molaſſes pay the charges of the plantation, and 
that the ſugars are clear gain. However, by the parti- 
culars we have ſeen, and by others which we may eaſily 
imagine, the expences of a plantation in the Welt-Indies 

0 are 
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are very great, and the profits at the firſt view precarious; 


. for the chargeable articles of the windmill, the boiling, 


cooling and diſtilling houſes, and the buying and ſubſiſt- 


ing a ſuitable number of ſlaves and cattle, will not fuffer 


any man to begin a fugar plantation of any conſequence, 
not to mention the purchaſe of the land, which is very 
high, under a capital of at leaſt five thoufand pounds, 
Neither is the life of a planter, a lite of idleneſs and luxu- 
ry ; at all times he muſt keep a watchful eye upon his 


_ overſeers, and even overſee himſelf occaſionally. But at 


the boiling ſeaſon, if he is properly attentive to his affairs, 
no way of life can be more laborious, and more danger- 


ous to health; from a conſtant attendance day and night 


in the extreme united heats of the climate and fo many 
fierce furnaces; add to this the loſſes by hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, and bad ſeaſons; and then conſider, when the 
ſugars are in the caſk, that he quits the hazard of a plan- 
ter, to engage in the hazards of a merchant, and ſhips 
his produce at his own riſk. The ſum of all might make 
one believe, that it could never anſwer to engage in this 
buſineſs; but notwithſtanding all this, there are no parts 
of the world, in which great eſtates are made in ſo ſhort 
2-time as in the Weſt Indies. The produce of a few good 
ſeaſons will provide againſt the ill effects of the worſt; as 
the planter is ſure of a ſpeedy and profitable market for 
his produce, which has a readier ſale than perhaps any 


other commodity in the world. 


Large plantations are generally under the care of a ma- 
nager or chief overfeer, who has commonly a ſalary of a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, with overſeers under 
him in proportion to the greatneſs of the plantation, one 
to about thirty negroes, and at the rate of about forty 
pounds. Such plantations too have a ſurgeon at a fixed 
ſalary, employed to take care of the negroes which belong 
to it. But the courſe, which is the leaſt troubleſome to 
the owner of the eſtate, is to let the land with all the 


works, and the ſtock of cattle and ſlaves to a tenant, who 


gives ſecurity for the payment of the rent, and the keep- 
ing up repairs, and the ſtock. The eſtate is generally eſ- 
timated to juch a tenant at half the neat produce ol = 
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beſt years. Such tenants, if induſtrious and frugal men, 
ſoon make good eſtates for themſelves. 


The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at a very 
eaſy rate. This is generally by allotting to each family 
of them a ſmall portion of land, and allowing them two 
days in the week, Saturday and Sunday, to cultivate it; 
ſome are ſubſiſted in this manner, but others find their 
E negroes themſelves with a certain portion of Guinea or 
Indian corn, and to ſome a falt herring, or a ſmall quan- 
tity of bacon or ſalt pork a day. All the reſt of the charge 
conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breeches, ſtockings and 
ſhoes ; the Whole not exceeding forty ſhillings a year. 


$E CT. XI... 


Obſervations on the ſettlement of the Ws Y-IN DIES. 


Advantages there for tempers prejudicial at bome. Bad 
tempers not always noxious in every ſenſe. | 


A HE diſpoſition to induſtry has a variety of charac- 
ters, and is by no means conſtantly of the ſame co- 
lour. Some acquieſce in a moderate labour through the 
whole of their lives, attended with no riſk either to their 
perſons or their gains; ſuch ſort of people, who form the 
beſt citizens in general, are fit to ſtay at home. Others 
full as remote from an indolent diſpoſition, are of quite a 
different character. Theſe are fiery, reſtleſs tempers, 


willing to undertake the ſevereſt labour, provided it pro- 


miſes but a ſhort continuance, who love riſk and hazard, 
whoſe ſchemes are always vaſt, and who put no medium 
between being great and being undone. Characters of 
this ſort, eſpecially. when they happen in low and mid- 
dling life, are often dangerous members in a regular and 
ſettled community. But the Weſt-Indies open a fair 


and ample field to encourage perſons of ſuch a diſpoſition; 


and it may be reckoned one very great benefit of our poſ- 
ſeſſions in that part of the world, that beſides the vaſt 
quantities of our fabrics which-they conſume, our ſeamen 
that they employ, and our revenues that they ſupport, 
that they are a vent to carry off fuch ſpirits, whom they 
keep occupied greatly to the public benefit. Our domi- 


nions 
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nions are ſo circumſtanced, and afford ſuch a variety, that 


all diſpoſitions to buſineſs, of what kind ſoever, may have 
exerciſe without preſſing upon one another. It is beſides 


a great happineſs, that unfortunate men, whom unavoida- 


ble accidents, the frowns of the world, or the cruelty of 
creditors, would have rendered miſerable to themſelves, 
and uſeleſs to the public, may find a fort of aſylum, where 
at laſt they often ſucceed. ſo well, as to have reaſon to 
bleſs thoſe accidents, which drove them from their coun- 
try poor, deſerted and deſpiſed, to return them to it in 
opulence and credit. Of ſuch a change every one can 
produce many inſtances of his own knowledge; as who- 
ever looks about him cannot fail to fee a great number of 
perſons, who having taken wrong ſteps in the beginning 


of their lives, have eſtabliſhed ſuch a character of weak- 


neſs and imprudence, as prevents them ever after from 


being truſted or employed, wherever they are at all known, 


although their characters ſhould be altogether changed 
and the paſſions quite ſubſided which gave occaſion to 
their errors. Such perſons become, firſt, indigent, then 
deſperate, and at laſt, abandoned; but when they have 
an opportunity of going where this prejudice does not ope- 
rate againſt them, they ſet up as new men. With the 
advantage of an experience acquired by their miſtakes, 
they are free from the ill reputation which attended them; 
and they prove of vaſt ſervice to their country, to which 


they could be of no advantage whilſt they remained in it. 


There are perſons too, far more blameable than either of 
the former ſorts, who having erred without proper caution 
in points of morality, are deſervedly regarded with diſtruſt 
and abhorrence, though they may be at bottom far from 
being utterly abandoned; and are ſtill, excepting their 


character, the ſtuff proper for making very good men of 


the world. 


Theſe are the ſeveral ſorts of people, who, with very 
few exceptions, have ſettled the Weſt-Indies, and North- 
America in a good meaſure. And thus have we drawn 
from the raſhneſs of hot and viſionary men; the impru- 
dence of youth; the corruption of bad morals; and even 
from the wretchedneſs and miſery of perſons deſtitute and 


undone, the great ſource of our wealth, our ſtrength and 
our 
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our power. And though this was neither the effect of 
our wiſdom, nor tne conſequence of our foreſight; yet 
having happened, it may tend to give us more wiſ- 
dom and a better foreſight; for it will undoubtedly 
be a ſtanding monitor to us, how much we ought to 
cheriſh the colonies we have already eſtabliſhed, by 
every encouragement in our power, and by every rea- 
ſonable indulgence; and it will be an additional ſpur 
to make us active in the acquiſition of new ones. Since 
experience has taught us, that as there is no ſoil or climate 
which will not ſhew itſelf grateful to culture, fo there is 
no diſpoſition, no character in mankind, which may not 
be turned with dexterous management to the public ad- 
vantage. Thoſe rulers, who make complaints of the tem- 
per of their people in almoſt any reſpe&, ought rather 
to lament their own want of genius, which blinds them 
to the uſe of an inſtrument purpoſely put into their hands 
by providence, for effecting perhaps the greateſt things. 
There are humours in the body, which, contained, may 
be noxious to it, yet which ſent abroad are the proper 
materials for generating new bodies. Providence, and a 
great miniſter, who ſhould imitate Providence, often gain 
their ends by means that ſeem moſt contrary to them; 
for earthquakes, and hurricanes, and floods, are as neceſ- 
ſary to the well being of things, as calm and ſun-ſhine z 
life and beauty are drawn from death and corruption; and 
the moſt efficacious medicines are often found united with 
the moſt deadly poiſons. This as it is well known, is the 
order of nature, and perhaps it might not unwiſely be con- 
hdered, as an example for government. 
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Po/t, how they go Poſt ina Sledge, Vol. I. 67. 


Pouteouatamies, Ss Vol. I. 154. The Author's Recep- 
1 


tion of them, Vol. Il. 9. Ifles of the Pouteouatamies, 45. 
Prieſts, who are Prieſts among the Savages, Vol. II. 114, 131. 


_ Priſoners, of War among the Savages. Their firſt Reception, 


Vol. I. 217. Their Boaſtings, 218. What they make them 
ſuffer at their Entrance into the Village, 219. The Diftri- 
bution of the Captives, 219. How they decide their Fate, 
220. Of the Adoption of a Captive, 221. Of thoſe that 
are to be burnt, 222. How they receive their Sentence of 


Condemnation, 222. The Principle of the Barbarity they 


exerciſe on theſe Occaſions,, 223. 

Priſoners, of War: Their Reception by the Illinois, and the 
manner of burning them, Vol. II. 152. How they are 
treated by the Natches, 202. | 

Provence, a ſingular Adventure of a Ship of Provence, Vol. 
I. 39. 

8 (flinking) Savages ſo called, Vol. II. 47. Of the Fort 
and Miſſion of the wy of the Puans, 47. 

Parrots, ot Louifiana, Vol. II. 155. 

Paſſengers, eſcaped from the Wreck of the Adour : What paſ- 
les between them and the Savages of the Martyrs, Vol. II. 
244. They diſtruſt the Ship's Crew, 245. Several lav'd 


by a good Providence, 246. Their Trouble from the gas: 


vages, 247. 
Penſacole, Tides at Penſacole, Vol. II. 260. Deſcription of 
the Bay of Pen/acole, 264. It is reſtored to the Spaniards, 
267. | | - 
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Pimteouy, Village of the Hlinois, Vol. IT. 155. Remarkable 
Story of the Chief of this Village, 157. His Care for the 
Safety of Father Charlevoix, 159. His Daughter is bap- 
tized, 160. | 

Pines, red and white, Vol. II. 74. | | 

Pirates, Ingenuity of the Engliſh to catch them, Vol. II. 286. 

3 Arrival at Plymouth : Deſcription of this Port, Vol. 

I. 383. | 

Point, cut off, Vol. I. 187. Second Point cut off, 212. 

Pouteouatamies, a Savage Nation. Ot their Chief, and theit 
Orator, Vol. II. 79. 

Pyromancy, practiſed by the Savages, Vol. II. 131. 
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Quebec, Origin of the Name of this City, Vol. I. 27. Its Situ- 

ation, 28. Deſcription of this City, and its principal 
Euildings, 28, & ſeg &c. Epiſcopal Palace, 30. The Ca- 
thedral and the eminary, 31. The Fort and Cape Dia- 
mond. 31. Ihe Recollets, and the Urſalines, 32. The 
Feſuits College, 32. The Hoſpital, 34. The General 
Hoſjital, 34. Of the Fortifications, 35. Of the Inhabi- 
tarts of this City, 36. Difference between the. Country of 
Quebec and that of Montreal, 99. Quarty, on the Banks 
of the Miſſſippi, Vol. II. 189. | 


R 


Rare, (Cape) its Situation, Vol. I. 16- | 

Racquets, Deſcription of the Racquets for walking on the 
Snow, Vol. I. 193. 

Rat, (Muſk) its Deſcription, Vol. I. 65. 

Rattile-Snake, its _eſcription. Remedy for its Bite, Vol. l. 
124. | 

Recollets, Deſcription of their Houſe at Quebec, Vol. I. 32. 

Richlieu, Iſlands of Richlieu, Vol. I. 81, 99. Oi Fort Rich- 
lieu, Vol. I. 85. = 

River, of Beckancourt, Vol. I. 69. 

River des Prairies, (of the Meadows) Vol I. 103. 

Roe buck Particularities of that of Canada, Vol. I. 94- 

Refiers, Cape Rofrers, Vol I. 18. 

Reeds, Vol II 178. a 

Re mur ls, on the Heat, and on the different Latitudes, Vol. 
I. 270, 271. On the Colony of Cape Francois, in St. Do- 


mingo, 282. a 
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| Rivers, Remaiks on thoſe that run into Lake Michigan, Vol. 
TR» 

River, of Father Marquette, 72. | 

River, of the Illinois, Vol II. 150. Its ; Courle, 162. Its 
Entrance into the Mifffppi, 163. 

River Ouabache. t Wabache, 179. 

Rider, of the Chicachas, 192. -:- 

River, of the Akanſas, its Deſcription, Vol. II. 183. 

River, of the Taſous, Vol. II. 187. 

River, (Red) Vol. IE. 212. | 

River, ot Maubile, Vol. II. 232. 


S 


Saguenay; River, Vol. I. 22. 

Saint Lanrence, of the Gulf of this Naw, Vol: I. 18. Of the 
Entrance of the River St. Laurence, 18. Of its Tides, and 
the Variation of the Compaſs, 24, 25 Of the Fiſh taken 
in the Gulf and River of St. Laurence. 116, 117. Deſcrip- 
tion of the Falls of this River, 157, Cc. 

St. Francois, Iſles and Village of Sz. Francois; Vol. I. 81. Lake 
of St. Francois, 160. 

St. Paul, (Bay of) Vol. I. 24. 

St. Peter's Fiſh, Deſcription of it, Vol. I. 117. 

St. Peter's Iſlands, Vol. I. 16. Lake of St. Peter, 78. 

Salis, a Savage Nation, Vol. II. 48. A Council of the Sakies, 
and on what Occaſion, 50. | 

Sawages, Zeal of the Chriſtian Savages of Loretto, Vol. I. 40. 
Preparations and Superſtitions of the Savages for hunting 
the Bear, 74, Cc. The Manner of hunting the Bear: A 
ridiculous Ceremony when the Bear is killed : How the 
Hunters are received at their Return, 77. Of their hunt- 
ing Dogs, 80. | hey marry the Seine, before they ule it, 
118. Character of thoſe of the Environs of Hudſon's Bay, 
145. Fc. Of the Savages of the North of Canada, 152. 
Other Savages of Hudſon's Bay, 153. The Manner of de- 
claring War among the Savages, 178. Motives which en- 


gage the Savages to make War, 186. See War. The No- 


tion the Savages have of Courage, 190. The Principle of 


the Barbarity they exerciſe towards their Priſoners of War, 


223 Their Skill in Negotiation, 226. Savage Nations ſet⸗ 


tled near the Fort of Detroit, Vol. II. 5. Council of the 
three Nations at the Fort, 6. The Reſult of it, 8. 
Savages, of Canada : Why they are more eaſily converted 


than more civilized Nations, Vol. II. 15. A general Idea 
of 
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of their Government, 16. Diviſions of the Nations into 
Tribes, 17. Obſervations on the Names of the Chiefs, 17, 
Dc. Of the Succeſſion and Election of the Chiefs, 18. 
1 of their Power, 18. Of the Aſſiſtants or Counſellors: Of 
the Body of the Elders: Of the War-Chiefs, 19. The 
Power of the Women in ſome Nations, 20. The Wiſiom 
of theſe Councils. 20. Of the Orators: Of the Intereſts of 
theſe People: The Policy of the Iroquois, 21, 22. Of the 
Government of the Villages: The Defects of this Govern- 
ment, 22, 23. How jealous the Savages are of their Ho- by 
nour, 27, 28. The Pains the young avages take to adorn - 
themſelves, 30 Fable of the Savages about the Upper Lake, 2 
33. Their Traditions about Michillimakinac, 34 Their * 
Marriages, 36, Sc. Jealouſy of the Savages, 37. f 
naming their Children, 42. Remarks on their Names, 42. 74 
The Savages of the Bay des Puans dance the i alumet, 51. 1 
Superſtitions of the People near the Bay, 55 Various Na- 2 
tions to the North and Welt of Canada, 57. 2 
Sawages, of Canada Their Portrait: I heir Strength, Vol. 
II. 60. Their Vices: Why they do not multiply: Advan- 
vantages they have over us, 61, &c. Thei Eloquence: 
Their Memory: Their Penetration: Their Judgment, 63. 
| Their Greatneſs of Soul, c Their Conſtancy in ſuffer- 
f ing Pains, 64. Their Valour: Their Kindneſs to each o- 
| other, 66. Their ?ride, and other Failings, 67. Their 
j Qualities of the Heart, 68. Example of the little Affecti- 
p on of Children for thei: Parents, 68. Particular Friendſhips 
} among the Savages, 68. The Colour of the Savages 69. 
Why they have no Hair on their. Bodies 69, &c. T heir 
Secrecy concerning their Simples, and the Mines of their 
| Country, 77. The ſad Conſequences of their Drunken- 
| neſs, 80. Their Happineſs, 81 Their Contempt for our 
. Way of living, 82 Ihe Care Mothers take of their Chil- 
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„ dren, 83. The ridiculous Shapes which ſome give to their 

* Children, 83. What ſtrengthens them, and makes them 4 $, 

1 ſo well ſhaped, 85. Their fiſt Exerciſes, and their Emu- . 

| lation, 86. In what their Education conſiſts, 86. Of the $. 

i Paſſions of the Savages, 87. How they prick themſelves 

' all over the Body, 88. How, and why they paint their 5 
Faces: The Ornaments of the Men, 89, go. Of the Or- > > 


naments of the Women, go. Of their Sowing and Har- . 
veſt: Of the Maiz, 92. Of the Sagamitty: Of the Rock | 

Tripe, and rotten Maiz, 93. Of the Bread of the Maiz: 

Various Roots, Ec. and their Uſe : Works of the Women, 
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94. fc. Works of the Men: Their Tools: The Form of 
their Vil ages, 95, 96. Their Manner of fortitying them- 
ſelves : Ot their Winter Camps, 96, 97. Their Naſtineſs: 
The inconveniencies of the Summer for them, 100, Tec. 
A ſhort Portrait of the Savages, 102. Their Notion of the 
Oiigin of Man, 107. Their Notion of Spirits, 109. Their 
S.:ciifices: Their Faſts: Their Vows, 112, &c. Their 
Aifini:y with the Jews: Their Prietts, 113, Ce. Their 
Veſt 51s : 'l heir Thoughts of the Immortality ot the Soul, 
115. Their Notion of what becomes of the Soul, when 
ſeparated from the Body : Why they carry Proviſions to the 
Tombs: The Preſents they make to the Dead: Of the 
Countiy of Souls, 116, fc. How they pretend to merit 
eternal Happineſs : What they think of the Souls of Beaſts, 
118. he Natwe of Dreams, according to the Savages, 
117, Se Their common Diftempers, 132. The Uſe 
they make of their Simples: Divers other Remedies, 133. 
The Principles on which their whole Piactice of Phyſic is 
founded: | heir extravagant Notions of Diſtempers. 136. 
What paſſes at their Deaths, 140. Their Generoſity to 
the Dead: Of their Funerals : Of their Tombs,. 141, Oc. 
Their Notions about Apparitions : Various Practices about 
The Dead, 143. Sc. Their Notion about thoſe who die 
violent Deaths, 146. Their Ingenuity to ſurprize their 
Enemies, iGr, Oc. Their Traditions of the Sin of the firſt 
Woman, and of the Deluge, 171. How they know the 
North when the Sky is cloudy, 172. What they think of 
Eclipſes and Thunder, 173 Their Manner ot dividing 
Time, 173. | 

Savages, 5 PH Martyr Tlands : What paſſed between them 
and the French who eſcaped trom the Wreck, Vl. II. 244, 
Sc. Trouble from the Savages, 247. Who theſe Savages 
were, 247. 2 24 

Sacrifices, ot the Savages, Vol. II. 112 


Sagami'ty, the common food of the Savages, Vol. I 93. 


Salt Springs, in the Iſland of Tholouſe, or Baliſe, Vol. II. 


222. 
Sa fras, a Tree of Canada. Vol. II. 76. 


Sen Coabs, their Deſcription, Vol. I. 110, Cc. 


Heal. of the Seal Fiſhery, Vol. I. 107. Deſcription of the 
Seal, and the ſeveral Species of them. 103. Ute of the 
Fleſh ana Skin of the Seal, 109. Some Particulars of theſe 
Animals. 111. | | 

Sein, the Savages marry the Sein before they uſe it, Vol. I. 

118, | | 
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Simples, Secrecy of the Savages concerning them, Vol. II. 77. 5 
The Uſe they make of them, 1 33. 3 
Sioux, Savages : Their Manner of Living, Vol. I. 133. J 
Sledges, Deſcription of the Sledges uſed for carrying the Bag- . 
gage, Vol. I. 193. | | 3 
Spaniards, one of their Parties defeated by the Savages of the 1 
Miſſouri, Vol. II. 48 85 2 
Sturgeon, how they fiſh tor.it, Vol. I. 119. 3 
Sword-Fi/h, deſcription of this Fiſh, and its Fight with the 4 
| Whale, Vol. I. 111. ON I 
St. Marie, d' Apalache, a Fort of the Spaniards : Deſcription U 
of the Environs, Vol. II, 257. | b 
St Joſeph, Deſcription of the Bay and Fort of Sz. Joſeph : 2 
Civilities ef the Spanz/þ Governor, Vol. II. 262. 3 
St. Domingo, Route from the Channel of Bahama to St. Domin- L 
go, Vol. II. 276. A 


St. Roſe, Channel and Ifle of Str. Roſe, Vol. II. 264. 

St. Bernard's Bay, Vol. II. 233. 

Soul, Thoughts of the Savages, concerning its Immortality, 
Vol. II. i15. Their Notion of what becomes of it when 
ſeparated from the Body, 116. Of the Country of Souls, 
117. Their Notion ot the Souls of Beaſts, 118. 

Sorcerers, among the Savages, Vol. II. 127. | 

Spirits. The Notion of the Savages concerning them, Vol. 

II. 109. See Genii. | 
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Stars, the Notion of the Savages of the Stars and Planets, Vol. 1 
II. 272, 1 | 3 

Sun, Name of the Great Chief of the Natchez, Vol. II, 195. 

Sqweating, how the Savages uſe it, Vol. II. 134. > 
| SY 7 
. Tadouſſac, Port of this Name, Vol. I. 22. 
5 Taenſas, a Savage Nation, Vol. II. 216. | 
5 Tamarouas, Nation of the Illinois: Their Village, Vol. II. 
* 40 7. 5 . : | I 
Tempeſt, and its fad Conſequences, Vol. II. 236. 77 

Temple, of the Naichez : Its Deſcription, Vol. II. 192, Cc. 

W 


Firſt Fruits offered in the Temple, 200. Es 
Theakiki, River. Its Springs, Vol. II. 140. Its Deſcription, 
148. 
Thunder, What the Savages think of it, Vol. II. 173. 
Tides, of the River St. Laurence, Vol. I, 24, 25. A Sort of 
Tides in the Lakes of Canada, 176. 


Tides, at Penſacola, Vol. II. 260. : Tabacco, 
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Tobacco, ſucceeds in the Country of the Natchez, Vol. IL. 


191. 


Tombs, why the HS carry Provifions to the Tombs, Vol. | 


I. 116. Of their Tombs, 142. 

Tonthata, Iſle: Its ſituation, Vol. I. 161. 

Tonicas, a Savage Nation : Deſcription of their Village : Of 
their Chiefs: The State of this Nation, Vol. II. 211. 

Toulouſe, Ifland of Toulouſe, or Baliſe, Vol. II. 222. 

Tourtes, a Sort of Wood Pigeons : Their Paſſage i in Canada, 
Vol. FE . 

Trade, of Brandy: The Diſorders it occaſions among the Iro- 
guois of the Fall St. Louis, and of the Mountain, Vol. I 
10 

Ty ravelling, the Inconveniences of travelling in Canada, Vol. 
I. 185. The Pleaſures and Conveniencies of it, Vol. II. 2. 

Trees, peculiar to Canada, Vol. I. 128. Why they have 
no Leaves in the Month of May, 170. | 

Tripe, of the Rock: What it is, and the Uſe the Savages 
make of it, Vol. I. 93. 

Turtles, plenty in Acadia, Vol. I. 117. 


Turtle, Iſlands: Great Currents between them and the Mar- 
tyrs, Vol. II. 254. 


v 
Vert heres, (Madam and Miſs de) : The Bravery of theſe two 
Canadian Ladies, Vol. I. 86. 


Veſtals, whether or not among the Savages, Vol. II. 115. 


Villages, Form of thoſe of the Savages, and how they tortify 
them, Vol II. 99. 


Vows, of the Savages, Vol. II. 130. 


 Urſulines, of Quebec, Vol. I. 32. 


W 


Malnul- Tree, Vol. I. 127. 


. of Louiſiana, and their Properties; Vol. II. 

180 

War, how the Savages ſing the War-Song, Vol. I. 176, 177. 
Of the God of War, 177. Of the Declaration of War, 
178. Motives which engage the Savages to make War, 
186. The Manner how a War is reſolved on, 187. Pre- 
parations of the Chief, ib. The Decliberation of the Coun» 
eil: The Meaſures they take to get Priſoners, 183, 189. 
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Songs, Dances, and Feaſts of the Warriors, 190. The 
Notjon theſe People bave of Courage, 16. The Trial 
+ which they make of the Warriors, 191. The Precautions 
for the wounded, ib The Farewell of the Warriors, 193, 
Of their Arms, offenſive: and defenſive, 194. Ot the Care 
they take to carry their - Deities, 195. Circumiances of 
the March of the Warriors, 209 Of their Encamping : 
Of the Meeting of different Parties of War, 210. Ot their 
Entrance into an Enemy's Country: Of their Approaches 
and Attacks, 211. Their Way of fighting : Their Inſtinct 
to know the Mark of their Enemies Steps, 213 Precauti- 
ons to ſecure their Retreat, and to keep their Priſoners, 
213. Of the Maiks they leave of their Victory, 214. 
Triumph of the Warriocs, 218. „ 
Wax. of the My:tle Wax, Vol. II. 231. | 9 8 
Whale, its Fight with the Sword-Fiſh, Vol. I. 11. Of the 
Whale Fiſhery, 112. | „ 
Wheat, why it has not ſucceeded in Louiſana, Vol. II. 178 
Widewbod, of Midowhood and ſecond Marriages among the 
Savages, Vol. Il. 145. | | | 


Mild Cherry-Tree of Canada. Vol. I. 127. 


Wild Cats, of Louiſiana, Vol. II. 180. 

Winds of Canada, Vol. I. 125. 

Wolves, or Wild Cats, of Canada, Vol I. 94. 

Woman, Tradition of the Sin of the firſt Woman, among the 
Savages, Vol. II. 171. Woman Chief of the Natchez, 195, 

e their Power in ſome Savage Nations, Vol. II. 20. 
Advantages of the Mothers over the Fathers, 40. Of their 

Lying in, and its Conſequences, 41. The Care they take 

of their Children, 42. 5 SL 


ä 


Yaſous, a Savage Nation: River of the Taſous, Vol. II. 187. 
Fort of the Taſous, 188. LS 85 
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